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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE 
FOURTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Loss of Hesdin—Cuapture of St. Venant and Mardyke—Siege of Dunkirk—Battle 
of the Dunes—Fall of Dunkirk—Siege of Bergues—Gallantry of the King— 
He falls dangerously ill—Intrigues at Court—Louis’s Demeanour at the ap- 

roach of Death—He recovers—Bergues, Dixmuid, and Gravelines taken—- 

ontinued Successes of Turenne—Prospects of Peace, 

Aut the subtle policy of Mazarin proved insufficient to pre- 
vent a loss with which France was menaced at this time. 
The city of Hesdin, though by no means so important as that 
of Peronne, was nevertheless of great consequence to the 
safety of the French frontier, and especially to any operations 
which might take place in the Calesis or the Boulonnois. 
Towards the end of the year 1657, some apprehensions had 
been entertained in regard to the feelings of the garrison, 
-several of the principal officers of which had been suspected 
of taking part in the intrigues of the Duchess of Chatillon, 
Hocquincourt, and others. The governor Belbrune died about 
the same time, and Mazarin immediately appointed a new go- 
vernor, by whom he thought the place might be pee for 
the king. The two officers, however, who had taken the com- 
mand upon the death of Belbrune, La Riviere and La Fargue, 
had deen gained by the Prince de Condé, and, shutting the 
gates against the new governor, they allowed the Spaniards 
to take possession of the city.” In vain Mazarin had attempted 
to bring them to a sense of their duty; in vain he tempted 
them with offers of reward and promotion. The effects of 
the civil war still remained; each man thought he had a right 
to set up his loyalty to auction, and the Spaniards, outbidding 
the ‘edna got possession of Hesdin. 

Towards the end of the same year, Turenne having laid 
siege to St. Venant, and taken it while the Spaniards attacked 
Ardea: and having also compelled the Spanish army to de« 
camp from before the latter place, and captured Mardyke, 

VOL. Il. 


2 SIEGE OF DUNKIRK. 


which, according to treaty, he immediately delivered to the 
English, made every preparation for commencing the ensuing 
he by the siege of one of the other two cities which France 

ad stipulated with Cromwell to attack. Whe chief point of 
consideration was, whether to besiege Dunkirk or Gravelines 
first; and for the purpose of giving his soldiers good winter- 

uarters, Turenne made a movement for the attack of the 
fatter place. The Spaniards, however, inundated the country 
by opening the sluices, and the French general was obliged 
to delay all further operations till 1658. 

In the beginning of that year, however, the determination. 
of the court of France was fixed by the dictation of Crom- 
well, who summoned, or rather commanded, Mazarin at once 
to commence the siege of Dunkirk, which, like Mardyke, was 
to form part of England’s lion-share of the prey. What the 
Protector demanded was difficult and dangerous for France 
to undertake: Dunkirk was, in fact, a fortress within a line 
of fortresses, and to attempt the sicge of that place before 
Bergues, Gravelines, and Furnes had been taken, afforded 
the Spaniards an opportunity, if they chose to employ it, of 
investing Turenne in his own camp, and hemming him in 
between that line of strong places and the well-garrisoned 
and strongly-defended city that he was attacking. All that 
Cromwell could offer to compensate for these disadvantages 
was the co-operation of the British fleet, which in fine weather: 
afforded the means of supplying the army plentifully with 
provisions, but could not ensure forage for the horses, and 
might at any time be driven off by bad weather. The de- 
mand, however, was peremptory: Mazarin knew that Spain 
was making immeuse offers to the Protector, and Turenne 
was forced to obey. ; 

Early in the month of May, then, that great general made 
his dispositions for attacking Dunkirk ; and at¢he same time, 
the Spaniards, well aware of his purpose, prepared everything 
for offering a vigorous resistance. The Marquis de Lede, an 
officer of great skill and ae threw himself into the 

ace with two thousand five hundred infantry and eight 

undred cavalry; the sluices were opened, the dikes cut, the 
country around covered with water; and two strong forts 
were erected upon the great dike going from Dunkirk to 
in each of which were placed one thousand men, 

A, number of well-fortified redoubts garnished the various 
canals and rivers in the neighbourhood ; and everything pro- 
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_ mised one of the most important sieges which had yet been 
seen during the war. 

Over all the obstacles that were thus opposed to him, the 

erseverance of Turenne and the confidence of his soldiers at 
ength triumphed. The troops marched through the inunda- 
tion; the artillery and baggage passed over roads constructed 
on purpose for them; the redoubts were forced one after the 
other, and the outposts of the Spaniards driven into the city. 

In the mean while, the Spanish army, under the Prince de 
Condé and Don Juan of Austria, advanced towards the city 
on the side of Furnes, in order to encourage the besieged, 
and, ultimately, to attack the French in their lines. But, on 
the other hand, Cromwell, in accordance with his promise, 
despatched the British fleet to blockade the place by sea. 
Having formed his lines around, Turenne, in order to cut off 
the least communication between the besieged city and Nieu- 
port or Gravelines, caused a stong stockade to be constructed, 
which ran into the ocean further than the lowest water-mark, 
beyond which, again, were attached several armed barques, 
ithe fire of which might rake the line of the stockade in case 
of attack. As soon as the lines were constructed six thou- 
sand English landed from the fleet, under the command of 
General Lockart* and General Morgan. 

The court in the mean while had advanced to Mardyke; 
and the young king, with Mazarin, visited the camp of Tu- 
renne, -and inspected the works that he was constructing. 
Sickness, however, soon began to appear in the camp: a 
number of the dead, who had perished in the campaign of 
the last year, and had been buried in the sands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mardyke, having become exposed by the wind 
and rain, vitiated the air, and with the euhaletiais from the 
inuadation of the country, spread a pestilential fever around, 
while the griisping avarice of Mazarin (Madame de Motte- 
ville assures us), who took upon himself the office of com- 
missary, often created great scarcity and much inconvenience 
in the camp. 

The military operations, however, proceeded vigorously on 
both parts: a number of gallant sorties were made by the 
garrison, but were repelled by the French troops; and two 
regular attacks were opened, one on the part of the English, 
the other on the part of the French. us, several advan- 


* I find the name thus written in two editions of the Memoirs of the Duke of 
, afterwards James II. 
B 


4; BATTLE OF THE DUNES. 


tages had been gained by Turenne, when the army of Condé 
and Don Juan advanced, as we have said, and encamped 
within the distance of two cannon shots of the French lites. 
Turenne immediately proceeded to reconnoitre them, and, 
judging that their intention was to attack him, immediately 
determined to forestal them, and commence the battle him- 
self. Having given orders to draw out the army from the 
lines early on the following morning, Turenne sent to notify 
to the English general Lockart his intention of attacking the 
Spaniards, and also to inform him of his reasons for so doing. 
Lockart cut the messenger short, however, replying, with 
characteristic brevity, that he was quite willing to trust to 
Turenne, and would hear his reasons after the battle. 

The Spanish army had advanced without their artillery, 
baggage, or even suificient ammunition, in order to encourage 
the besieged; and they were now only waiting the arrival of 
their cannon before they made their attack upon Turenne. 
At five o’clock on the following morning, however, the French 
troops were seen issuing from their lines by the Spaniards, 
who were encamped among the sand-hills called the Dunes ; 
and the Duke of York, who had quitted France to join Spain 
on Mazarin’s signing a treaty with Cromwell, having ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre, returned and mformed Don Juan that 
Turenne was about to attack him with all his disposable 
forces. Don Juan would not belicve it, asserting that the 
intention of the French marshal was but to drive back his 
advanced guard. Condé, however, coming up at the same 
moment, confirmed the intelligence brought by the Duke of 
York, and besought the Spanish generals to make their dis- 
positions for battle as fast as possible. Still Don Juan re- 
plied coldly, and Condé, irritated at his indifference, turned 
to the young Duke of Gloucester, who was by his side, and 
asked him if he had ever secn a battle. The «luke replied, 
“'No;” and Condé rejoined, “ Very well, then, you will see 
how to lose one in half an hour!” 

After wasting much time, Don Juan and the other Spanish 
generals became convinced, by the movements of Turenne, 
that he really intended to attack them, and hastened to make 
what dispositions the circumstances admitted. Don Juan 
commanded on the right towards the sea, and kept his prin- 
cipal force upon one of the sand-hills, with his cavalry behind 
him, stretching down towards the water. Condé commanded 
on the left; but his position was so embarrassed with ditches 
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and other impediments, that he could but draw up three or 
* four squadrons of his cavalry in one line. But the great 
error which caused the principal disaster of the day was com- 
mitted by Don Juan of Austria. The tide when he made his 
dispositions was high, but beginning to fall; and he, con- 
ceiving that the French cavalry could not pass along the 
shore, had neglected to defend the strand, which might have 
been done with ease. On the Jeft of Turenne’s position was 
the Marquis of Castelnau; and Turenne, secing the error of 
his adversary, did not fail to take advantage of it; while some 
of the British frigates, as if seeing the principal point on 
which the defeat of the Spaniards would turn, came in shore 
as close as possible, and kept up a tremendous fire upon the 
right of the Spanish army. 

The English infantry under General Morgan, placed exactly 
opposite to the heights on which Don Juan had drawn up his 
troops, received an order to charge at about eight o’clock in 
the morning, while the Marquis of Castelnau was at the same 
time commanded to march along the strand and take the 
troops of Don Juan in flank. The English advanced at once 
to the charge, but were received with strong determination 
by the Spanish pikemen; and it was not till after a very 
severe struggle that they obtained possession of the heights. 
But, just at the same moment, the Marquis of Castelnau, 
with the cavalry of the French left, appeared on the right of 
the Spanish army, and charging it vigorously in flank, com- 

leted the rout in that quarter. 

While this was going on, the Marquis of Crequi, with the 
cavalry of the French right, had charged Condé, while Tu- 
renne remained in the centre, watching the progress of the 
battle op each wing. Condé, however, met the charge of his 
courérymen as might be expected; drove Crequi back at the 
point of the sword, broke the first ranks of his cavalry, and 
seeing that the battle was lost on the centre and right, made 
one of those gallant and brilliant offorts for which he was so 
distinguished, to cut his way through, force the French lines, 
and relieve Dunkirk in spite of the French victory. Tu- 
renne, however, knew Condé, understood the design, and saw 
the danger; and hastening to the spot himself at the head of 
fresh troops, assailed the prince at once in front and on both 
flanks. The fight then became tremendous. Condé rallied 
his cavalry three times, and led them back to the charge, and 
seeing the whole fortune of the day depending upon his 
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example, fought hand to hand with the adversary like a 
common soldier, exposing himself every moment to be killed 
or taken. Fresh troops, however, came up each instant® to 
the support of Turenne, but none arrived to succour Condé ; 
and after having followed him gallantly for some time, his 
own men began to abandon him, and he was forced to retire. 

Doing what he could to cover the retreat, Condé made 
the best of his way towards Furnes, and the battle ended by 
the following characteristic announcement of his victory de- 
spatched by Turenne to his wife :—The encmies have come 
upon us; thank God, they have been beaten! I have worked 
. atti hard all day, so I shall wish you good night and go 
to bed.” 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the Spanish army, which 
took place on the 14th of June, Dunkirk did not immediately 
surrender, and the garrison showed a determination of resist- 
ing to the last. The activity and energy of the Marquis de 
Lede was beyond all praise, but he was not destined to defend 
much longer, against Turenne, a place which he had as gal- 
lantly defended, twelve years before, against Condé, A body 
of Italian soldiers belonging to the garrison having given way 
in an attack made by the French, he put himself at their head 
to rally them, but at that moment received a wound of which 
he died on the 23rd of Junc. On the same day the garrison 
demanded to capitulate, and on the 25th surrendered the 
town, after having defended it bravely for eighteen days. 
Dunkirk was immediately given up to the English, and the 
siege of Bergues was then undertaken by the Frency army. 

An anecdote of Louis himself is told by Bussy, in speaking 
of the siege of Bergucs, which displays the natural intrepidity 
of the young king’s character in a manner worthy of remark. 
As Bussy was returning after having effected the investment 
of the town, he encountered Louis riding towards it, and 
being addressed by the monarch, of course followed him as he 
rode on. A very severe fire of musketry and artillery was 
taking place from the walls, but still Louis advanced till he 
was far within musket-shot, talking and asking questions of 
the count, apparently with the most perfect indifference, or, 
to use Bussy’s own term, “like a good soldier of fortune.” 
How near Louis would have gone cannot be told, had not the 
Maréghal du Plessis arrived, galloping with all speed, and 
ake Busy, furiously, where he was Icading the king. Bussy 
replied, that he was not leading the king anywhere, but that 
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it was the king who led the rest. Du Plessis replied, still 

eangrily, that he might see very well that the king had ad- 
vaneed too far, and the dispute was likely to have run high, 
when Louis exclaimed, laughing, “Do not be in a passion, 
marshal!” and, turning his horse, rode away. 

Two days after, however, a more imminent danger befel the 
young king. On the evening of the 29th of June he was 
seized with symptoms of illness, and all the marks of a typhus 
fever of the most malignant kind soon discovered themselves. 
The whole court was in consternation, the queen in despair, 
and Mazarin in a state of anxiety and apprehension, which 
deprived him of all the resources of that art which usually 
concealed his emotions. Foreseeing that his rule would ter- 
minate with the life of Louis, he took every precaution for 
the purpose of carrying his treasures out of France; but he 
began to pay court also to those who were about the person 
of the king’s younger brother, and cven to several of that 
prince’s attendants whom he had maltreated on former 
occasions. 

The young king was carried to Calais, in his carriage, as to 
amore healthy spot; but the disease only became worse every 
hour; the physicians declared that the case was beyond hope ; 
and Bussy assures us that a wumber of the courtiers even 
went and congratulated the young Duke of Anjou on his ac- 
cession to the throne. 

Louis himself does not secm to have lost his senses or his 
ee of mind; he spoke with calmness of his approaching 

ate, and, sending for Mazar, he said to him, “ You have 
always been one of my best friends: the queen, my mother, 
loves me too much to tell me the danger in which I am; do 
not flatter me in the least, speak to me openly in order that 
I may look into my own conscience and make preparation for 
death.” He spoke in the same strain several times, showing 
no weak clinging to the temporal crown that scemed about to 
pass away, but looking forward from the brink of the grave 
into eternity with that calm firmness which might well do 
honour to a king. 

Mazarin was too much agitated and terrified to use any 
concealment; with fears and sighs he acknowledged to Louis, 
at once, the danger in which he was; and the young monarch 
only seemed grateful to him for not having concealed his 
situation. 

A physician of great repute, however, was at length brought 
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from Abbeville, and declaring that the king’s case was by no 
means ,hopeless, he obtained permission to administer to him 
a remedy, which, there is every reason to believe, was merely 
antimonial wine. Louis was so much relieved by the first 
emetic that he willingly took a second dose, and from that 
day the fever abated and health gradually returned. 

Joy and satisfaction spread throughout France; but 
several of the courtiers, who had too openly suffered to ap- 
fae the intrigues which are always carried on at such times 

y the low and the base, found themselves suddenly punished 
by exile from the court. No part of the king’s resentment, 
however, extended to his brother the Duke of Anjou, who, it 
appears, had grieved sincerely for his brother’s danger, and 
had not allowed any feelings of ambition to weaken the ties 
of nature. 

Louis heard from his mother and attendants that his brother 
had wept bitterly when they would not suffer him to visit the 
sick chamber for fear of the infection, and, probably, learned 
to feel towards him a greater degree of affection than he had 
done before. 

During the king’s Ulness, Bergues surrendered, and Furnes 
was also captured, with very little resistance, on the 3rd of 
July, as well as Dixmuid, in which Condé had left four 
hundred men. Turenne was inclined to push these successes 
still further, but letters from Mazarin, announcing that the 
king was at extremity, caused him to pause and wait the 
event. 

As soon, however, as news of Louis’s convalescence reached 
the camp, the siege of Gravelines way undertaken, and, while 
‘Turenne covered the operations, La Ferté advanced and in- 
vested that place. The defence was vigorous, but the Spanish 
army could give it no support, and after six-and-tweity gays 
of active resistance, Gravelines surrendered en the 30th of 
August. 

After the capture of Gravelines, Mazarin followed the court 
to Paris, to which city the young king had been removed as 
soon as possible after his recovery. He took, however, La 
Ferté with him, and Turenne, remaining single in command, 
advanced with a strong corps into Flanders, leaving sufficient 
forces encamped near Hesdin to secure the frontier. His 
manceuvres to withdraw the enemy from the line of the Lys 
would be tedious to detail; but, by detaching parties which 
foraged to the very gates of Brussels, he succeeded in his at- 
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tempt, and, in a very short space of time, made himself master 

*of Oudenarde, Menin, and Ypres. The latter was the only 
towh which required a regular siege; but the Prince de 
Ligne, having thrown himself into it, after having lost a large 
part of his corps in a skirmish with the French marshal, re- 
sisted vigorously for several days, and at length gained an 
honourable capitulation. 

Turenne passed the rest of the campaign in strengthening 
himself in the multitude of places he had acquired; and, 
taking such measures that the Spanish army scarcely dared 
to show itself in the field, he remained till the commencement 
of December in the heart of the enemy’s country, contribut- 
ing not a little, by the formidable aspect which he gave to 
France, to render Spain desirous of peace at any sacrifice. 

Everything was now tending to the pacification of Europe. 
The arms of France had been successful on the side of I tal ; 
as well as on the side of Flanders; while in Catalonia, where 
she could have held no power without increasing the difficul- 
ties of pacification, she had been altogether unsuccessful. 
The Portuguese had gained a signal victory over Spain, and 
raised the siege of Elvas; the Emperor Leopold, though 
elected in spite of the intrigues of France, had been obliged, 
by the league of the Rhine, to engage in the most solemn 
manner to observe the treaty of Munster ; and Cromwell had 
laid his fiery brow on the calm pillow of the grave. Every- 
thing then promised that the sword would be sheathed, and 
Turenne, after having taken in one campaign twelve fortified 
cities, and compelled the armies of Spain to quit the field, 
returned to Paris, determined, as far as possible, to contribute 
to a general pacification. 
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Durina the time which elapsed between the return of 
Mazarin to Paris and the conclusion of the year 1658, the do- 
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mestic affairs of France were not less complicated, but at the 
same time were not less prosperous, than her military proceed-° 
ings. From time to time, indeed, some slight disturbdhces 
in the provinces took piace; some half-dozen nobles broke 
out into revolt; some of the former factions were for a 
moment revived; some hopeless conspiracy was formed 
against the state or against the minister: but still, triumph- 
ing over them all, the good fortune of Mazarin was predomi- 
nant, and he was enabled to crush them one after the other 
like empty bubbles. 

These petty movements which followed a long period of 
terrible and tumultuous agitation, affected very little the 
general welfare of France at the time; but each attempt at 
insurrection, by its rise and its suppression, confirmed the re- 
newed vigour of the royal authority, and paved the way for 
that despotic rule which Louis ere long was to exercise over 
his people. At the same time, they all served to show not 
only the subtle skill of Mazarin in detecting and frustrating 
the efforts of his enemies, but also the clement and merciful 
nature of the man. Many as were the errors of the cardinal, 
his faults and his vices were not of a harsh or vindictive cha- 
racter. Never, perhaps, was there less blood shed by the exe- 
cutioner under any minister that ever lived than under Ma- 
zarin, and certainly there never was so little shed by any one 
who was so strongly, so frequently, so virulently oppesed. 
Neither in prosperity nor m adversity did he ever show him- 
self to be sanguinary, and he has even been accused of evinc- 
ing too much clemency, so as to suffer the royal authority to 
be weakened for want of due severity. 

We cannot but reverence the fault, if it was one; and in 
judging of his conduct in this respect, we must remember 
that had he punished sternly the inferior actors ia the 
various conspiracies which foal place from tine to time, he 
could not have suffered the high lcaders to escape unchas- 
tised when they fell into his hands; and thus, by every head 
that he brought to the block, he would have entailed upon 
himself the necessity of bringing others there also in his 
own justification. 

Such, however, was not the plan on which he acted: con- 
spiracies were put down without any severe punishment ; 
rebels were taken with arms in their hands, and merely 
banished from the kingdom or mulcted in large fines; the 
partisans of Condé, whom that prince led to battle against 
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his very sovereign in person, were often captured without 
suffering any other infliction than imprisonment, and, in more 
than” one instance, were changed by the clemency of the 
minister from fiery and dangerous enemies, to steadfast, ener- 
getic, and invaluable friends. Were an instance of this happy 
effect of lenity wanting, we might cite the case of Boutteville, 
afterwards famous as the Marshal Duke of Luxembourg, in 
whom, had he been doomed to death by Mazarin when taken 
in actual rebellion, France would have lost the genius which 
supported the crown at a moment of the greatest difficulty. 

t was not, however, by the nobles and the military alone 
that the government of Mazarin, even after its firm re-esta- 
blishment, was treasonably assailed, and yet maintained its 
character of clemency ; nor is the lenient spirit in which the 
minister acted, even after repeated causes for anger and in- 
dignation, more strongly displayed in anything than in the 
famous trial of Chenailles. The conduct of Marshal Hocquin- 
court at Peronne might well have made Mazarin resolve to 
mark any further imstance of treachery with the utmost 
severity ; but such was not the case. 

In the end of 1656, it was discovered that a gentleman of 
the name of Claude Valle de Chenailles, one of the councillors 
of the parliament—of that body whose business and duty it 
was above all things to support the monarch in opposing the 
enemies of the country—had centered into a treasonable cor- 
respondence with an officer of the garrison of St. Quentin, for 
the purpose of inducing him to betray that city to the Prince 
de Condé, then in command of the Spanish army. The 
criminal was arrested, together with the officer whom he had 
endeavoured to seduce, and confined in the Bastille; and the 
officer, whose name was Desprez, gave a full and circumstan- 
tial’agcount of all that had taken place, having previously re- 
vealed the whole to the court, and received its directions how 
to act. 

It appeared upon the trial, that Mazarin had long known 
all the proceedings of Chenailles, who was a relation of Her- 
vart, the famous financier, and that to the latter the minister 
had made very severe complaints, long before, regarding the 
conduct of his relative, conveying to him, through Hervart, 
@ warning to abandon his treasonable designs. Chenailles, 
however, was not to be deterred, and continued to carry on 
active measures for the purpose of obtaining an entrance for 
Condé into St. Quentin. Having some reason to imagine 
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that he was fully discovered, and was likely to be arrested, 
he at length artfully induced Hervart to go to Mazarin, and 
reveal to the minister, on his part, a portion of the proceedings 
which had taken place, with a view of creating a belief that 
he had merely entered into the conspiracy for the purpose of 
frustrating it, and betraying it to the court. But Mazarin, 
already aware ofall the facts, saw through the deceit at once, 
and immediately cut Hervart short, exclaiming, “I would 
give fifty thousand crowns that Valle had never been allied 
to your family, or that he had not fallen into this error.” 

Chenailles, however, still continued his efforts to deceive 
the minister, while at the same time he carried on his intrigues 
in St. Quentin, and was at length arrested, as we have said, 
fancying that his relationship to Hervart, and the means he 
had taken to blind Mazarin, would insure him immunity. 
His guilt in every instance was established on the trial, and 
it clearly appeared, from the examination of Hervart and from 
the deposition of Desprez, that Mazarin, though he had long 
known the treasonable practices of the prisoner, had employed 
no means with him but those of remonstrance till he was com- 
pelled to take severer measures. Aftcr an ingenious and 
lengthened defence, Chenailles was condemned; and there 
can be no carthly doubt, as his guilt was clear and its amount 
was nothing less than high treason, that one word from Ma- 
zarin would have brought his head to the block. The minis- 
ter contented himself, however, with requiring that he should 
be banished from the realm; and sentence was accordingly 
pronounced against him. 

On the 9th of April, 1657, the award of the court was put 
in execution : he was banished for ever from the kingdom, for- 
bidden to return on pain of death, his estates and all his 
goods and chattels were confiscated, his robes stripped aff his 
back, and, being led on foot by two ushers te the Porte St. 
Honoré, was put forth from the city, and enjoined to make 
his way straight out of the kingdom. 

We shall pause in this place to notice some of the other 
points of peculiarity in Mazarin’s character; a character 
which, like that of almost every celebrated person, has been 
estymated in the most different and contradictory manner, by 
variqus persons, according to their political feelings or private 

reju@ices. Eulogists have written his life, and represented 
fi asll excellence, when he had his full share of vices and 
weaknesyes ; and enemies have depicted him with a dark and 
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sombre pencil, leaving none of those brighter and fairer points 
which his character really possessed. 

Although Mazarin had shown in some of the tumults in 
Paris unequivocal symptoms of personal fear, and although 
he once or twice, when it suited his temporary purpose, 
affected to be apprehensive of assassination, we do uot find 
that in reality he was at all timidly suspicious in regard to 
attempts upon his life, which is almost always the weakness 
of a cruel and tyrannical disposition. An anecdote which is 
told by Bussy, who had himself a great share in the transac- 
tion, shows the character of Mazarin and his generous feel- 
ings in these respects in a fair and interesting light, and at 
the same time affords some curious traits of the times in which 
it took place. 

In the year 1646, the Count de Bussy Rabutin had at- 
tached to him, as his esquire, a certain soldier of fortune 
named Grandchamp, whom he himself describes as addicted 
to every sort of vice. “ Robbery and assassination,” says 
Bussy, “were as common to him as eating and drinking,” 
and yet the count himself, a French nobleman of distin- 
guished family, the cousin and correspondent of the graceful 
Madame de Sévigné, continued to keep about his person for 
' three years the unprincipled villain whom he thus depicts. 
He was at length obliged to send him away on account of his 
drunkenness, but obtained for him a post in the light horse 
of the guard, from which corps his crimes soon drove him 
with disgrace. Bussy then once more took this worthy per- 
sonage into his service, and, strange to say, employed him, as 
he himself informs us, in his private affairs, till he was de- 
prived of him in the following manner. 

Bussy himself was always entangled in some dispute or 
negotiation with the court ; and, having occasion to send a 
~ letter, requiring’an immediate answer, to Mazarin, who was 
then at Fontainebleau, he entrusted it to Grandchamp. To 
the surprise of his master, however, the count’s agent re- 
turned without a reply, and without any plausible reason for 
not bringing one, displaying at the same time a good deal of 
confusion and is a eet Bussy took no notice of his 
servant's agitation, but sent him back again for an answer to 
the court, which had by this time removed to Paris. 

The count afterwards discovered that while at Fontaine- 
bleau his worthy ambassador had been suddenly informed 
that a friend and companion, named Forestier, with whom he 
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had probably often shared the spoils of others, had been ar- 
rested at Nemours for crimes in which they were both con- 
cerned, and had been broken on the wheel. Although 
Mazarin himself had directed him to wait for an answer, this 
unexpected intelligence smote Grandchamp with such terror, 
that he had fled from the court at once. When sent back to 
the minister, in Paris, however, he met with one of the car. 
dinal’s guards with whom he was acquainted, and, having 
obtained an invitation to share his room while in Paris, he 
fancied himself quite in security in the Louvre, under the 
same roof as the cardinal. He was, nevertheless, there ar- 
rested, conveyed to Nemours, and received the same reward 
for his crimes which his comrade Forestier had met with, 
confessing at the place of execution a multitude of acts of far 
deeper turpitude than that for which he suffered. 

The part of the tale which affects Mazarin is as follows :— 
‘When Grandchamp was arrested in the apartments of the 
cardinal, two concealed daggers were found upon his person ; 
and there were not wanting many to strive hard for the pur- 
pose of proving to Mazarin that the Count de Bussy had sent 
Grandchamp to Paris with evil intentions towards him. But 
Mazarin treated their insinuations with scorn and laughter, 
and immediately wrote to Bussy, assuring him frankly of his 
unaltered esteem and regard. 

Such, there is every reason to believe, was the conduct of 
that minister on all ordinary occasions of this kind; and in- 
deed it harmonises well with his general character, which, 
though subtle and penetrating, does not seem to have had 
any of the dark and gloomy suspicion in its composition 
which was so remarkable in Richelieu. The cardinal’s abhor. 
rence of bloodshed induced him to set his face against the 
barbarous and absurd habit of duelling, which had arrived at 
such a fearful pitch in France; and one of’the first edicts 
which the young king presented to the parliament for verifi- 
cation on attaining his majority was levelled at that mon- 
strous and idiotical practice. But the very same feelings 
which induced the minister to labour for its suppression, 

revented him from employing those severe means which 
Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus, and other men of determined 
_ and resolute character had found to be effectual. His edicts 
thus lost almost all their effect; mitigations and evasions 
were constantly admitted, and the most effectual plan adopted 
for stopping duels was that proposed by the Prince de Conti, 
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who co-operated assiduously with Mazarm in this respect, 
‘and who, in holding the states of Languedoc, obtained from 
all the deputies returned a positive engagement to receive no 
challenge whatsoever, and to labour with all their friends and 
relations in order to extort from them a promise of the same 
kind. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in other cascs 
Mazarin deprived the law of all force and vigour by the ex- 
ercise of his somewhat overstrained lenity. On the con- 
trary, he exerted himself with much energy to search out 
and punish the troops of plunderers and assassins which had 
fearfully increased and multiplied during the long and san- 
guinary civil struggle of France. 

Several instances which we have given are sufficient to 
show that the state of the country at that time required 
very vigorous efforts on the part of all penne connected 
with the police of the rcalm, im order to discover and bring 
to F ileal the multitude of offenders with which every city 
and every high-road swarmed: but the memoirs of Gourville, 
Artagnan, Bussy, and others, display a degree of apathy, 
through all classes of the people, to the absolute necessity of 
a strict and well-regulated police, that affords the strongest 
proof of the lamentable state in which it remained. The 
comedies of Moliére offer, in too many instances, true pic- 
tures of the times in which the great comic poet lived. The 
revelry of Don Juan was accompanied by the rogueries of 
Scapin and the hypocrisy of Tartuffe ; and crimes and follies 
of a deeper character,-~the breach of all private faith, the 
invasion of all domestic sanctities, the cup of the poisoner, 
and the knife of the assassin,—are as rife in the authentic 
memoirs,of those days as in the wildest imagination of the 
romaree-writer. To the darker crimes of this sort no mercy 
was shown by the minister; while, by softening the people, 
and introducing refined and elegant arts, he mollified the 
passions which gave rise to them. Whether he acted upon 
a systematic plan, or whether he only followed the impulse 
of his own private tastes and feelings, certain it is that Ma- 
zarin lost no opportunity of pares such measures and pro- 
moting such pursuits as were calculated to mitigate the angry 
 weeapie and polish the manners: of the French people. He 

t introduced the opera into Paris, and laboured hard to 
give the French a taste for fine music. Even before the 
civil war, his library had been magnificent, and his collection 
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of pictures and statues extremely valuable; and after he re- 
turned from exile triumphant over his enemies, he pushed* 
his taste for all that is splendid and beautiful to a degrte of 
ostentation and luxury which spread as an example rapidly 
through all parts of the Parisian world, producing its natural 
consequences upon the minds of all classes. 

Rude suppers in the open gardens round the city, at 
which often swords were drawn and blood was spilt, were no 
longer the mode in France; but the splendid festivals and 
devices which had given so much pleasure to the Cardinal 
de Richelieu, now ameliorated and purified by a more refined. 
taste, became common not only in the palace of the king, but 
in the houses of the high nobility. 

Under the care of Mazarin instrumental music also first 
began to be generally cultivated in France; and instead of 
four-and-tweuty violins, which shortly before formed the 
whole orchesira of the King of France, various instruments 
were introduccd and taught to take a part in the works of 
composers brought from Italy. At the same time, dancing 
was cultivated and became almost a science. Ballets were 
performed, in which the young king himself bore a conspicu- 
ous part, and constant balls enlivened the court, and brought 
together in scenes of festivity and amusement those persons 
who on former occasions would have met for purposes of 
intrigue, of faction, or of violence. The lead in every sort 
of splendour and refinement was taken by Mazarin himself; 
he left to the young king, and the youthful courtiers who 
surrounded him, those carousals and mock fights, and run- 
nings at the ring, which afforded the only means that re- 
mained of displaying the splendour and the address of chival- 
rous times, without the perils or the inconveniences; but in 
festivals, in balls, in ballets, in all, in short, that required 
taste alone, and the graces of an accomplished mind softened 
by luxurious habits, Mazarin led the court, and, im some 
cases, displayed a degree of generosity which but little ac- 
corded with his usually avaricious habits. On one occasion, 
he gave a féte to the court, in the course of which, after a 
superb banquet whereon all the skill of the most finished 
cooks of the day had been bestowed ; he led his guests through 
his apartments, decorated with equal richness and taste, to a 
splendid gallery, in which were exhibited jewels, furniture, 
rich stuffs, mirrors, tables, cabinets, candelabras, plate, 
essences, gloves, ribbons, fans, to the value of more than 
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five hundred thousand francs; and then, after having mado 
the company admire the profusion which reigned around, he 
distributed tickets, as for a lottery, and caused them to draw 
for the various articles which were spread out before their 
eyes. His efforts to refine and polish—or rather, perhaps, 
the course in which his own tastes led the tastes of the 
French people—might have a tendency to introduce the 
softer vices, as no noble principles were instilled at the same 
time, as virtue was not taught to go hand-in-hand with 
gentleness, and religion was not used to put a limit to 
pleasure. 

But happy had it been had Mazarin proceeded no further 
in the amusements which he introduced or encouraged in 
France than we have mentioned; for, although there can be 
no doubt that before his arrival in the country the French 
were naturally disposed to the wild excitement of the 
gaming-table, still his example lcd them forward to excesses 
in every species of gambling, which had never been seen 
before, and which ereatly influenced the national character. 

The French had just issued out of a long period of excite- 
ment, which may be said to have commenced with the wars 
of the League and cnded with the wars of the Fronde,—the 
human earthquake, which shook down the already ruined 
edifice of the feudal system. Their course had for several 
generations been amongst the stronger passions, and now 
reduced to a state incompatible with the movements of such 
passions, they required somcthing clse to stimulate a people 
too long accustomed to agitation to sink readily into repose. 
They wanted yet two or three steps to reach that point in the 
progress of society which we find them arrived at under the 
actual rejon of Louis XIV. The minister—perhaps, with 
the design of occupying them, perhaps not—led them towards 
that point through the excitement of the gaming-table. He 
himeelf was an eager and successful gambler, and 1s reported 
to have played without much consideration for honour and 
honesty, either on his own part or others, provided the deceits 
employed were skilfully concealed. 

The passion for play extended through all ranks and 
classes: the young king himself’ was onc of the first initiated ; 
and whenever, under the sharp tutelage in which he was held 
by Mazarin, he was permitted to have the disposal of any 
sum, which was, indeed, less frequently the case with the 
monarch of the land than with the son of an opulent mex 
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chant,—he carried it at once to the gaming-table ; and, either 
in the apartments of Mazarin himself, or at the house of thé 
Countess de Soissons, spent the evening hours in the ‘most 
demoralising of vices.* 

The prime minister himself, as we have already said, led 
the way: the superintendent of finance, the celebrated and 
magnificent Fouquet, gave up a very great part of his time to 
the gaming-table; and Hervart, the famous financier, with 
Gourville and others, made daily parties at St. Mandé, or at 
Fouquet’s hotel in Paris, where sums of eighteen thousand 
or twenty thousand francs were lost in a few minutes, and 
where jewels of great price, rich lace, and a variety of other 
objects of the same kind, were staked and won by the 
company. 

On one occasion, in a single deal, Fouquet won back from 
Gourville sixty thousand livres which he had lost in the com- 
mencement of the game; and in another instance, in less 
than half a quarter-of-an-hour Gourville won from the yo 
Duke de Richelieu fifty-five thousand francs, to pay whic 
sum the duke was obliged to sell one of his estates in Saine- 
tonge. The court, the ministry, the parliament, the citizens, 
the people, were all affected by the same vicc to a lamentable 
degree; and, of course, if it were Mazarin’s intention to cor- 
abe the hearts of the people, and thereby open a door to 
political corruption if he hoped to render them subservient by 
the necessities of vice, he succeeded to the utmost extent. 

The finances were stil in a wretched state, and the con- 
dition of the country not in the slightest degree improved, 
since, a few years before, the people had broken out into 
revolt upon the imposition of taxes to a very small extent. 
Compulsion, as we have secn, had then been employed, and 
employed in vain; but the pleasanter means of corsuption 
now proved more effectual; and, in almost*every branch of 
the government receipts and expenditure, we find the same 
system going on, tortuous means, tricks, evasions, pecula- 
tions,—in fact, the whole frame of government presenting 
nothing but a course of swindling upon alarge scale. A few 


* Madame de Motteville and La Porte both give frequent instances of the king 
being without a single crown to give to a wounded soldier when he met one on his 
way; and this even up to the period of the siege of Dunkirk, when Louis was 

twenty years of age. For his passion for play we need only refer to the 
scene given by Gourvjlle at the Hotel de Soissons, and the well-known anecdote of 
his gambling all the way down the Garonne as he descended in the royal barge 


after his marriage, which is told by an eye-witness. 
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instances, taken from one author alone, of undoubted veracity, 
will be sufficient to show this in its clearest light. 

While the army under the Prince de Conti was in Cata- 
lonia, the indefatigable and unscrupulous Gourville was ap- 
pointed one of the commissaries; and a Monsieur Jaquier, 
who appears to have been the principal commissary, having 
had need of him, he says, for a great many signatures in order 
to put his accounts in proper form, made him a present of 
fifteen thousand livres, the motives of which liberality need 
not be more clearly pointed out. 

Shortly after, the States of Languedoc were assembled, and 
Mazarin demanded from them a grant of one million five 
hundred thousand livres. The province was poor and ex- 
hausted, and the States, but especially the clergy, remon- 
strated vehemently, declaring that their congregations would 
be utterly ruined. It was immediately suggested to Mazarin 
that fright might do more with the province than persuasion ; 
and, a few days after, a packet arrived for the governor, an- 
nouncing that the army of Catalonia was to take up its winter- 
quarters in Languedoc, and giving directions respecting all 
the arrangements for distributing the troops through the 
province. 

The States immediately, in imagination, beheld themselves 
eaten up by the soldiery, and a very brief calculation showed 
that the contributions which would be exacted from them for 
the support of the army would amount to ten times the sum 
demanded by the cardinal. At the same time, 1¢ was adroitly 
insinuated to the principal members that there might be 
means of changing the destination of the army. Sixteen 
hundred thousand francs were immediately voted, and the 
forces frem Catalonia were quartered in Guienne, as had, in 
fact, Veen intended throughout. 

From time to time, however, the edicts affecting the public 
contributions to the state, if not carried through the parlia- 
ment in the immediate presence of the king, met with con- 
siderable opposition ; and, as force was now unnecessary and 
not in fashion, Gourville suggested to Fouquet that it might 
be expedient to bribe the leaders of the opposition. Two 
thousand crowns smoothed the spirit of the President de 
Coigneux, other applications of the same kind were made to 
the irritable consciences of the rest, and the parliamentary 
Cerberus, lulled by the ee the superintendent, suffered. 


the edicts to pass with nothing more than a low growl. 
c 9, 
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Such, then, was the state into which France rapidly fell 
after the conclusion of the civil war. Luxury of the highest 
description reigned in the court, in the city, and in the camp ; 
except, indeed, where some nobler and incorruptible spirit 
maintained its former simplicity, and yielded nothing to the 
softening influence of the lassitude into which France had 
fallen after the feverish paroxysm of the Fronde had passed. 
Thus, at the sicge of Arras, while the Marquis d’Humiéres 
was served on splendid silver with all the same delicacy and 
luxury which reigned in Paris, Turenne, the commander-in- 
chief, employed nothing but tin at his table; and though he 
kept a hospitable board to which a number of officers were 
daily invited, the only food set before them consisted of large 
joints of meat, hams, ox tongues, sausages, and good wine. 

Corruption, in short, reigned in every part of the admi- 
nistration, and had its effects upon the hearts of all. Mazarin 
sought nothing for himself but the accumulation of riches— 
the last sordid passion of decaying humanity—and for that 
purpose he plundered* and he gamed. 

ouquet, with a somewhat more generous mind, devoted 
himself to the selfishness of profusion and ostentation, and 
corrupted others for the purpose of obtaming those sums 
which he lavished, sometimes with a liberal, sometimes with 
a discriminating, and sometimes with an extravagant spirit, 
but im which there was no meanness, no avarice. The finances 
under him, or, rather, under his chicf clerk, De L’ Orme, were 
farmed out to individuals who purchased from the minister 
the right of oppressing the people, and whoso natural business 
it was both to extort as niueh as possible from the king’s 
subjects, and to pay as little as possible to the king himself. 

t the same time, every sort of peculation and injustice 
was of necessity tolerated, inasmuch as the taxes frorf every 
different province were mortgaged to men who had made 
advances already to the state, and who, by refusing any more 
advances to the bankrupt treasury of the king, could in a 
moment suspend all the operations of the government, over- 
throw the superintendent, who supported himself entirely by 
their assistance, and plunge France into all the anarchy and 
confusion which must ever follow a national bankruptcy. 
The power of these mon was, of course, immense; and as 
Fouquet, devoting himself to pleasures and amusements, 
trusted all to De L’Orme, and scarcely even knew what he 

* See Bussy, Gourville, Mem. d’Artagnan, &e. 
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signed, the clerk, instigated by the brother of the super- 
antendent himself, who was jealous of the influence and wealth 
at which he had arrived, resolved, if possible, by means of his 
close connexion with these state money-lenders, to overthrow 
his principal, and strive for his place. The moment these 
men refused to supply the superintendent with advances, De 
L’Orme had every reason to believe that he must fall, and 
took his measures accordingly. The skill of Gourville, how- 
ever, intervened to frustrate this treacherous design: he ob- 
tained for Fouquet a large loan from the famous Hervart ; 
and thus, having assured himself of the means of going on, 
the superintendent informed the different agents of finance 
that he was discontented with De L’Orme, but asked them 
for no advances whatsoever. This alarmed and surprised them, 
and beginning to imagine that Fouquet had some means of 
obtaining resources independent of them and of De L’Orme, 
they believed it would be politic to pay their court, as here- 
tofore, to Fouquct rather than to his clerk. They abandoned 
De L’ Orme to his fate, and pressed forward to offer the super- 
intendent their assistance ; so that he was soon in a condition 
to dismiss his faithless secretary, without danger to himself. 
The greatest peril, however, which the superintendent ran, 
was from the avaricious jealousy of Mazarin himself, combined 
with the deadly hatred of one opposed to himself in every 
feeling and in every principle. That one, indeed, was as yet 
without any ostensible power; but whatever power he did 
possess, it is evident, he employed to the utmost against the 
superintendent. I allude to the famous Jean-Baptiste Col- 
bert, the son of a small landowner in Champagne, who, by a 
remote connexion with the secretary of state Le Tellier, had 
been introduced to Mazarin, and had served that minister 
faithfplly at the end of the civil war. He had been first em- 
ployed as a scart of secretary by the cardinal; but his great 
talents and genius, especially for finance, were soon discovered 
by the minister, who raised him step by step, still keeping 
him near his person, and employing him in the regulation of 
those branches of the revenue which, cither on private or on 
public grounds, he had separated from the functions of Fou- 
quet, and brought under his own immediate department. 
Towards the period at which this history is now arrived, 
Colbert certainly exerted himself greatly to ruin Fouquet ; 
and his efforts with Mazarin were not im vain, though the 
danger of overthrowing the superintendent or of embarrassing 
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his proceedings, at a moment when the finances were in such 
a critical situation, served Fouquet much more with Mazarin 
than any regard which existed between them, and induced 
the minister to leave the superintendent unmolested in the 
execution of his office. 

We shall have occasion to trace the enmity of Colbert and 
Fouquet at an after period; it is sufficient here to say, that 
the coldness and disapprobation of Mazarin more than once 
manifested itself in such a manner as to induce the superinten- 
dent to believe his ruin determined, and to cause him to form 
vague schemes for resisting the power of the cardinal— 
schemes certainly treasonable and wrong, but not of the cha- 
racter which was afterwards given to them. 

After the return of the court from Dunkirk, a great and 
important consideration forced itself upon the minister, and 
led him forward to those negotiations which may be looked 
upon as the grand diplomatic transaction of his career. 
Louis XIV. had now arrived at that period of life when it 
was absolutely necessary to find for him some suitable alli- 
ance. Many difficulties, however, existed regarding the choice 
of a bride for the young monarch of France. Marie de 
Mancini, though according to all accounts positively ugly, 
had succeeded her fairer sister Olympia in the affections of the 
young king. Bold, decided, talented, not without grace or 
wit, the means she had emploved to captivate the heart of 
Louis consisted alone in the open display of that deep attach- 
ment towards him which at once flattered his vanity and ex- 
cited more generous and tender feelings at the same time. 
She followed him wherever he went, her eyes were constantly 
upon him; she seemed to forget the presence of a court, and 
the necessity of any restraint but that of virtue; her face 
gained expression, her eyes fire, her person even a degree of 
beauty, under the influence of the strong and overpowering 
passion which had taken possession of her: and Louis at- 
tached himself to her in return with a degree of ardour and 
devotion far superior to that which he had formerly displayed 
towards her sister. 

The queen beheld the conduct of Marie de Mancini with 
disgust and apprehension. At first, indeed, she believed the 
love of the king to be an idle passion which would soon pass 
away, and the carelessness which had succeeded to his first 
attentions towards Olympia Mancini gave good grounds for 
such a belief; but the mother’s foresight soon penetrated 
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into the bosom of her son, and day by day she felt; more 
e@nxious in regard to his designs. The feelings of Mazarin, 
of course, were different. It can scarcely be doubted that at 
times emotions of pride and dreams of ambition must have 
arisen in his mind from the sight of the king’s passion for his 
niece; but considerations of his own best policy, as well as a 
sincere purpose of effecting what was best for France itself, 
there can be equally no doubt, soon overbore in his mind any 
desire of placing his young relation on the throne of France. 
Whether he ever did hint to the queen a fear, a suspicion, a 
belief that Louis entertained some designs of raising Marie 
Mancini to his bed, I cannot tell. But that he ever men- 
tioned the circumstance to the queen, as if seeking her appro- 
bation of that purpose, and that she replied, “If he should 
dishonour himself so far, | would take my second son by the 
hand and put myself at the head of all France against him 
and against you,’ I believe to be as idle a fable as ever 
dropped from the pen of a fabricator of anecdotes. 

Madame de Motteville clearly states that Anne of Austria 
displayed a great distaste for Maric de Mancini; but she also 
asserts, that Mazarin, however he might be tempted, never 
seriously made any effort to ally either of his mieces to the 
king; “being too prudent,” she says, “to undertake to put 
one of them upon the throne.” 

There can be no doubt that Louis himself would willingly 
have given his hand to Marie de Mancini; but his mother, 
who retained great influence over him, marked her opposition 
to such a proceeding most strongly; and Mazarin was not 
long in co-operating with Anne of Austria as vigorously as 
she could desire. All ideas of the kind being put aside, the 
eyes of the whole court were turned to seek amongst the 
daughtets of the sovereigns of Europe a princess worthy of 
the hand of Lowis XIV. The one upon whom both Mazarin 
and the queen at once fixed was, of course, the most difficult 
to be obtained. Various considcrations prevented either from 
thinking of any of the daughters of the Duke of Orleans. 
The Princess Henrietta of England, 1o whom the queen was 
at that time very much attached, was young and timid, and 
had by no means gained the regard of her cousin the young 
King of France. A princess of Portugal was proposed; but 
Mazarin saw in any connexion with the house of Braganza a 
long continuance of the war with Spain, and he would not 
listen to such an idea for a moment, 
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The Princess Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
related by the nearest ties to the monarch of France, was 
also connected with Mazarin, by the marriage of her ceusin 
the Count de Soissons with one of the cardinal’s nieces ; and 
the suggestion made by that princess’s mother of an alliance 
between her daughter and the young king was in no de- 
gree displeasing to the minister. The connexion offered se- 
veral pivaniacss both to France and to Mazarin, but never- 
theless he only employed the negotiations which took place 
upon the subject as a means to obtain a more important 
object, still reserving the alliance with Savoy as the next 
best resource if his endeavours with regard to Spain should 
once more be frustrated. 

We have seen that in 1656 he had eagerly sought to 
obtain for Louis XIV. the hand of the Infanta Maria The- 
resa; and though both before that period and after the 
negotiations of Lionne were broken off, proposals and sug- 
gestions were continually passing between the French and 
Spanish courts, in which the hand of tho infanta was 
spoken of frequently as the price of ‘age between the 
countries, for a time two great obstacles prevented any- 
thing like an agreement upon the subject. The first of 
these was, that the princess was the apparent heiress of the 
Spanish throne, and the house of Austria, as well as the 
rest of Europe, viewed with apprehension the possibility of 
the crowns of France and Spain being united on the same 
head: the second was the alliance between Spain and the 
Prince de Condé, with the determination of Mazarin, on the 
one part, not to restore the prince to his offices and dignities, 
and the resolution of Spain, on the other part, to support him 
in all his claims to the very utmost. The first of these diffi- 
culties, however, was now removed: Philip 1V. ‘had re- 
married shortly after his first wife’s death, and other heirs 
appeared to the Spanish throne. 

The victories of Turenne, the ill success of the Spanish 
arms in all quarters, the exhaustion of the finances of Spain, 
and the clamours of her people for peace, all tended to make 
the demands of Philip and his minister much more moderate 
than they had been, and to give a reasonable prospect to 
France of ultimately obtaining the hand of the infanta. 
Anne of Austria desired such an event most ardently; Ma- 
zayin undoubtedly sought it, and saw therein not only a 
glorious consummation of all the French successes, but also 
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the probable origin of claims and advantages to be urged at 

ean after period which would afford a degree of power and in- 
influence to France far superior to any that she had yet at- 
tained. 

Spain, however, still hesitated: Mazarin knew that to ad- 
vance towards her would make her immediately draw back, 
and that concessions upon his part would increase demands 
upon that of Don Louis de Haro, and he consequently de- 
termined to give a favourable reception to the proposals of 
the Duchess of Savoy, to avoid binding himself by any en- 
gagement towards her, but to spread abroad a report that 
the king was about to marry the Princess Margaret, and to 
hold a public and ostentatious meeting of the two courts in 
the city of Lyons. 

Tidings of such events, he knew, would speedily reach 
Madrid ; he trusted that Don Louis do Iiaro would perceive, 
the risk of further hesitation, and that Spain, absolutely re- 
quiring peace, would at once offer the infanta as the price 
thereof. Nor was he in any degree mistaken. Difficulties 
indeed existed both with Anne of Austria and with Louis; 
for it was absolutely necessary that they should make up 
their mind to the alliance of Savoy if the minister’s views 
upon Spain proved unsuccessful. 

The inclinations of the young king had appeared in his 
having declared that he would have none but a handsome 
wife; and Anne of Austria, whose eye was turned towards 
the Princess of England in case she could not obtain the 
infanta for her son, was extremely ill-disposed to the mar- 
riage with Marguerite. That princess, indeed, was proverbially 
plain, and the Duke of Bavaria had on that account alone 
rejected her hand when offered, and had preferred her 
younger sister Anne. 

Madame de«Motteville suspects that Mazarin cagerly de- 
sired that the proposed marriage with Marguerite should 
take place; but, at all events, the reason which he assigned 
to Louis and the queen for meeting the court of Savoy at 
Lyons was, that “in order to force the King of Spain to 
speak, it was necessary to show him publicly that the king 
was about to marry elsewhere.”’ 

Accordingly, while Turenne still pursued his successes 
against the Spaniards in the Low Countries, the court of 
France set out from Paris on the 25th of October, and pro- 
ceeded by extremely slow and ostentatious journeys towards 
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Lyons. The queen-mother, indeed, had shown great reluct- 
ance to go: but she was persuaded to accompany her son at 
the last moment, and the departure was put off for fifteen 
days, in order, il was given out, to allow time for her pre- 
parations; but through all these delays, and through the 
tardiness of the march to Lyons, which all together occupied 
twenty-eight days, there may perhaps be seen a political 
motive. It was necessary that full tidings of all the pro- 
ceedings of the French court should reach Madrid ; and the 
whole matter was so nicely balanced, that without the fifteen 
days, during which the preparations of the queen delayed 
the journey, the King of France would have been pledged to 
the Princess of Savoy without the Spaniards having time to 
interfere. 

The French court arrived at Lyons on the 28rd of No- 
vember, and that of Savoy five days after. The queen, the 
young king, and all the principal personages in Lyons went 
out to meet the Duchess of Savoy and her daughter; and 
Louis, riding forward, saluted them, and returned to his 
mother, sceming agreeably surprised to find the Princess 
Marguerite much handsomer than she had been represented. 
On further acquaintance, he found her also agreeable and 
talented; and the Duchess of Savoy, though she somewhat 
went beyond the bounds of delicacy in courting the Queen 
of France and her minister, found everything proceeding as 
she could wish for the aggrandisement of her daughter. 

Even while she flattered herself that it was most secure, 
however, the blow was struck which overthrew her schemes, 
As soon as the news reached Madrid that Louis was about 
to marry the Princess of Savoy, and was upon his way to 
meet the Savoyard court at Lyons, the King of Spain, who 
had always counted upon obtaining peace when he liked in 
return for his daughter’s hand, exclaimed, “ That cannot be! 
that shall not be!’ and after a bricf consultation between 
the monarch and Don Louis de Haro, that minister’s agent, 
Antonio Pimentel, was despatched to meet the French court 
at Lyons, and throwing off all concealment, to offer the hand 
of Maria Theresa. So eager was the Spanish court, that Pi- 
mentel set out without passports at the risk of being arrested 
in every town; but he had resolved, it would seem, if made 
& prisoner, to demand to be carried immediately to Mazarin, 
azd. thus insure the delivery of his important message. He 
was 80 well disguised, however, and conducted his journey 
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so prudently, that he passed uninterrupted, and arrived in 
eLiyons on the very same evening that the court of Savoy 
made its entrance. He was known, we are told, to Colbert, 
who had accpmpanied Mazarin on his journey, and to him 
Pimentel immediately communicated his arrival, together 
with such information regarding his object as might stay any 
proceedings on the part of France in the alliance with Savoy. 
Colbert immediately communicated the fact to Mazarin, and 
that minister held a long interview with Pimentel on the 
following morning. 

In the mean while, however, the impetuosity of Louis, and 
his eager desire to enter into the marriage state, had nearly 
rendered the arrival of the Spanish envoy of no effect. He 
was struck from the first to find Marguerite so much hand- 
somer than he had expected: he found her more and more 
agreeable every moment; her figure was remarkably good, 
her demeanour full of royal ease: and when Anne of Austria, 
who was in every respect averse to the marriage, remonstrated 
with her son on the decided part he was acting towards the 
Saar he forgot the docility he had so long shown, assumed 

or a moment the tone of the monarch, and made such a reply 
as to bring tears into the eyes of the queen. 

Marguerite, herself, perhaps now entcrtaincd hopes. She 
had steadily opposed the journcy to Ivons; she was conscious 
of her want of beauty, and she had scen that the interview 
between the courts of France and Savoy was very likely to 
end in a new slight to herself. She had accordingly done 
everything in her power to avoid accompanying her mother, 
and had even feigned sickness to impede a transaction which 
she thought degrading. Her will had been overruled; but 
now the sudden affection with which Louis seemed to regard 
her myst have been flattering to her feelings, if not to her 
hopes. She maintained the same equable demeanour, how- 
ever, holding herself proudly even in the midst of the court 
of France, and thereby did not conciliate the regard of the 
queen-mother. Anne of Austria sought to induce Mazarin 
to interfere during the course of the evening, in order to 
Boe the young king from absolutely committing himself; 

ut whether the minister was already aware of the proposals 
of Spain, or suffered the private inducements which biassed 
him towards the alliance with Savoy, to overbear in his mind 
the considerations of policy, he treated the request of the 
queen, his benefactress, with a degree of ungrateful coolness 
which greatly affected and hurt her. 
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If the minister refused to interfere at the entreaties of the 
queen, there was another person who interposed effectually 
on her own account. This was Maric de Mancini, who not 
only felt, but ventured to express, the keenest jealousy at the 
testimonies of regard which Louis showered upon the Prin- 
cess of Savoy. Her dominion was so powerful, that Louis 
not only listened to her bitter reproaches, but immediately 
altered his conduct towards the princess; and on the follow- 
ing day a great change was apparent in his demeanour 
towards Marguerite of Savoy. 

In the mean time, Mazarin had conferred with Pimentcl, 
and had obtained from him such information as showed him 
that the proposals of Spain, concerning peace and the mar- 
riage of the infanta with the young king, were sincere and 
likely to be final. Jlaving convinced himself of this, he pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Annc of Austria, and found her 
gloomily pondering over the proposed alliance with Savoy. 
“ T bring you good news, madam,”’ he exclaimed, with a joyful 
air. “ What is it’? demanded the queen ; “can it be peace ?” 
“Far more, madam,” replied Mazarin, “I bring your majesty 
both peace and the infanta.”’ 

The joy that Anne of Austria felt can hardly be expressed. 
To see her nicce married to her son, and by that union to 
restore peace to Europe, had long been one of her first aspi- 
rations: nor can we doubt that Mazarin himself was highly 
gratified at the turn which affairs had taken. The satisfac- 
tion with which he announced it to the queen, the distinct 
view of his policy which he had given to her before, but which 
Anne of Austria would not or could not see, and the remark- 
able words which he employed on another occasion, but with 
reference to the same fact, declaring that, whatever renuncia- 
tion to the contingent succession of her father the jnfanta 
might make, France could not lose her claim to that succes- 
sion if she gave her hand to the young king, all prove that 
Mazarin’s view of the policy he was pursuing was clear and 
definite; and that, if the inclinations of the man made him 
waver, as has been asserted, the judgment of the politician 
was never at fault for a moment. 

The difficult task remained of breaking the intelligence to 
the Duchess of Savoy; for with Louis himself no difficulty 
whatever was found. He saw at once the infinite advantages 
te himself and to his realm which the alliance with Spain 
would procure: the portrait which had been drawn for him 
of the infanta represented her as far more beautiful than 
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Marguerite of Savoy ; and he was well contented even that his 

“marriage should be delayed, for the great objects that were 
to be gained. 

Mazarin and the queen applied themselves to soothe and 
console the Duchess of Savoy for her disappointment, and 
represented to her the very great inducements which ren- 
Gered it imperative upon the court of France to prefer the 
alliance with Spain. The duchess could not deny the force 
of their reasonings; but she represented her own claims so 
strongly, that they agreed to give her, in writing, a promise 
to complete the proposed marriage between Louis and the 
Princess Marguerite, in case any unexpected obstacles 
should prevent the alliance with Spain. ‘This was politic, 
even upon the part of Mazarin; for Savoy had no means 
of impeding the negotiations between France and Spain, 
and the knowledge of the French monarch’s absolute en- 
gagement with the court of Savoy was quite sufficient to 
urge forward the Spanish king to conclude the treaty de- 
finitively if he really desired the marriage. The Princess 
Marguerite herself paved the painful part which she had to 
perform with a calm dignity which cxcited admiration in all; 
and after some time spent in empty fetes and entertainments, 
the two courts separated, and the royal family of France re- 
turned to Paris, which city they reached im the end of Janu- 
ary, 1659. 

Although Don Antonio Pimentel had not brought with 
him full powers to treat, he had been ordered to sketch out 
with the ministers of France the outlincs of a general treaty 
of peace between the two countries. He did not, it is true, 
negotiate with Mazarin in person; but he carried on with 
the inferior ministers a long train of conferences in which the 
foundations were laid for the famous treaty of the Pyrenees. 
It would be tedious to inquire in this place into all the minute 
particulars of the transactions which took place between the 
envoy of Spain and the ministets of France, previous to the 
signature of the preliminary treaty of Paris, which took place 
on the 8th of June. A general armistice had been proclaimed 
on the 8th of May, which was of course a necessary step to 
be taken in the first instance. Two things, however, are 
evident: that Pimentel was hasty in signing a treaty of 
such importance, even as a preliminary ; and that the treaty 
itself left a thousand questions undetermined which afforded 
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to either country at any time the means of evading its 
stipulations. The points in this treaty which were seen 
with the greatest disapprobation by the court of Madrid, 
were the total neglect of the interests of the Prince de Condé, 
and the compromise, in many respects, of the dignity of the 
Spanish crown. Spain, therefore, on the one part, and 

ance on the other, reserved for their prime ministers the 
task of completing that which had been thus imperfectly and 
unsatisfactorily begun; and it was agreed that Mazarin and 
Don Louis de Haro should draw near to the frontier, and 
frame in person a definitive treaty between the two countries. 
Previous to their mecting, however, an arrangement was to 
be made in the domestic affairs of Louis which was equally 
painful to him and to Mazarin. 

The love of Maric de Mancini for the young monarch had 
become too apparent for Mazarin to suffer his niece to remain 
any longer in the immediate proximity of the king without 
risking the reputation of the girl herself, and bringing dis- 
order and confusion into the royal family. After the return 
of the court to Paris, Maric de Mancini had resumed her 
whole influence over Louis’s mind. She followed him every- 
where, she never suffered him to enter the presence of his 
mother without her; and Aune of Austria’s hatred towards 
her became so great, that daily disputes on the subject took 
place between the queen and her son. The passion of Marie 
too was so violent, that the minister might entertain appre- 
hensions lest her virtue should yield to temptation. 

It would seem that when the proposal of removing her 
from court was first made, the grief of the young lady was 
so excessive, that the king, touched by her sorrow, proposed 
to the cardinal himself to break off the treaty of marriage 
with the infanta, and set his miecc upon the throne. *“Whe- 
ther actuated by policy or good fecling—whether thinking 
the negotiations with Spain too far advanced, or only con- 
sidering the welfare of France, Mazarin made the following 
noble reply: “Having been chosen by the late king your 
father, and since then by the queen your mother, to assist 
you by my counsels, and having served you up to this mo- 
ment with inviolable fidelity, far be it from me to misemploy 
the knowledge of your weakness which you have given me, 
and the authority in your dominions which you have bestowed 
upon me, and suffer you to do a thing so contrary to your 
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dignity! Iam the master of my niece, and I would rather 
Stab her with my own hand than elevate her by so great a 
treachery.* 

In pursuance of his determination, Mazarin gave orders 
that his niece should be immediately removed from the court, 
and placed with her sister at a convent in Brouage; and on 
the night before her departure, the queen withdrew her son 
from the court and spoke with him long alone. "When they 
returned, it was evident that they had both been weeping: 
but the mind of Louis was now made up; he was determined 
to yield to reason rather than to passion, and though he con- 
tinued to the last to show the same tenderness towards Marie 
de Mancini, he suffered her to depart on the 22nd of June. 
He conducted her himself to the carriage prepared to bear 
her away without at all attempting to conceal the tears he 
shed. She made one effort to arm passion against reason at 
the very last moment: “ You weep,” she said, “and yet you 
might command.” Louis, however, resisted both his own 
passion and hers, and having scen her depart, he set out for 
Chantilly to bury his grief in solitude. 

Not long before this period, Don Juan of Austria, taking ad- 
vantage of the armistice, passed through Paris incognito in his 
way to Spain, and had a long interview both with the king and 
the queen. Mazarin would willingly have avoided these inter- 
views, seeking as far as possible to induce the court of Spain 
to believe that he was in no degree anxious for the proposed 
alliance. Nevertheless, when that minister himself set out 

* These words are reported by Madame de Motteville, as well as the anecdote 
which I have rejected concerning Mazarin’s insinuation to the queen that the 
king wished to marry his niece, and oa apc reply. It will be seen that as 
they are both stated to have taken place after the return of the court from Lyons, 
the two events are I sapieatl contradictory to each other; but it may be necessary 
to give rffy reason for adopting the one and rejecting the other. That reason is, 
that the whole of the“letters of Mazarin speak the same language and hold the 
same tone as Madame de Motteville reports him to have used in the latter anec- 
dote, and are totally opposed in every respect to the former one. The whole of 
those letters, from the beginning to the end, show the most perfect similarity of 
feeling between himself and the queen upon the king’s conduct towards Marie de 
Mancini, and the most perfect harmony of effort and design; nor is it possible to 
conceive, after reading them, that one word of difference ‘had ever occurred be- 
tween the queen and her minister on that subject. In the course of those letters 
he twice threatens Louis with queens and resigning his post if the king 
does not cease all communication with his niece; and in more than one instance he 
addresses the young monarch in the noblest style of eloquence upon the right 
which his people had to demand the sacrifice of an idle passion for the welfare 
of the whole country. Throughout his life we may admire Mazarin as a skilful 


and highly talented politician; but the letters on the passion of the king for his 
niece show him ina far nobler and more elevated character. 
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for the Pyrenees, the only faults which he appears to have 
committed throughout the negotiations, proceeded from 4 
certain degree of impatience to conclude the ment, which 
in several instances gave Don Louis de Haro the advantage 
over him. 

Mazarin left Paris at the end of June, and journeying b 
slow stages towards Bayonne, kept up a constant correspond- 
ence with the queen, the young king, and Michael le Tellier, 
the secretary of state, whom he had left to preside over the 
council in his absence. The court for some time remained 
either at Paris or Fontainebleau, shorn a good deal of its 
splendour by the absence of Mazarin, who carried with him a 
retinuo such as might well have done honour to a sovereign 
a Sixty prelates and noblemen of the first rank m 

ance, of whom three were dukes and two were archbishops, 
accompanied him with all their trains; and 1 find it noted, 
that three hundred persons of his own household, twenty- 
four mules, eight waggons with six horses each for his bag- 
gage, seven coaches, and an immense number of led horses, 
together with his guard, consisting of three hundred foot and 
one hundred horse, formed the caravan which escorted him 
towards the frontier. 

Taking ‘his way by Fontainebleau, he had an interview 
with the Duke of Orleans at Chambord; and, passing from 
castle to castle of the provincial nobility, the progress of the 
minister was now one continual festival and triumph, con- 
trasting strangely with the former journey, when he had 
been driven from France with scorn and hatred. 

The fatigue of the journcy, however, acting upon a frame 
debilitated by long anxicties and labours, rendered Mazarin 
ill before he arrived at Bayonne. He proceeded, thither, 
however, and immediately notified his arrival to Dor Louis 
de Haro, who had at the same time approached the frontiers 
of ‘Spain. The first difficulty that occurred was in regard to 
the ohoice of a place for the conferences between the two 
prime ministers ; and the negotiations for that purpose were 
carried on by Lionne and Pimentel, by whom a small island 
in the Bidassoa, called the Isle of Pheasants, was ultimatel 
chosen. This having been concluded, the two ministers ad. 
= still nearer, the one to Irun, the other to St. Jean de 


A number of preliminary ceremonies, however, were still 
to be gone through ; and although Don Louis, as a sign of 
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his sincerity, caused the Duke of Lorraine, who had been so 
long imprisoned in Spain, to be set at liberty, he seems skil- 
fully ‘to have divined the impatience of Mazarin and the whole 
French nation, and to have made use of every quiet delay and 
phlegmatic obstruction which could irritate the anxious minds 
of the French, and induce them to grant all that he desired 
to obtain. 

At length, however, the conferences commenced on the 
18th of August, in a hall appointed for the purpose, in which 
nobody was permitted to be present but the two ministers 
and their two secretaries, while the captains of their guards 
kept the doors by which they had entered. The conferences 
then went on rapidly, to the number of twenty-five; and in 
them was concluded the famous treaty of the Pyrenees, by 
which the peace of Europe was secured for the time. 

That treaty contained one hundred and twenty-four articles, 
the principal points determined by which were, the marriage 
of ite young king with the infanta; the re-establishment of 
the Prince de Condé in France, with conditions highly advan- 
tageous to himself, and honourable to Spain; the cession of 
Roussillon to France, together with a considerable portion of 
the Low Countries; the abandonment of all claims on the 
part of the Spanish king to Alsace and a considcrable portion 
of Artois; the formal renunciation of the infanta and her 
future husband of any right to succeed to her father in any 
part of his dominions; and the re-establishment of the Duke 
of Lorraine in the territories of which he had been stripped 
by France, with a very slight diminution. 

Considerable difficulties and obstacles occurred at every 
step of the treaty. Mazarin endeavoured as far as possible 
to withhold from Condé all share of authority or influence in 
France; but nothing could shake the firmness of Don Louis 
on this point, although Condé himself generously besought 
him not to let his interests interfere to prevent the conclusion 
of a treaty so desirable to all Europe. The French minister 
was at length obliged to comply with some of the demands in 
favour of the prince, by an intimation that Spain might com- 
pensate any loss he sustained by granting him territories in 
the neighbourhood of France which might be erected into an 
independent sovereignty in his favour. Mazarin, however, 
contented himself with gaining something in return for what 
he granted to Condé, and with not giving him back precisely 
the same governments which he had before enjoyed; and in 
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the end a full amnesty and act of oblivion was granted in 
favour of Condé. es 

With regard to the renunciation of the future Queen of 
France, Mazarin also endeavoured to evade as far as possible 
any very great precision in the terms, although both minis- 
ters undoubtedly knew, and the King of Spain himself pro- 
nounced the renunciation to be a mere mockery. The terms 
in which that renunciation was inserted in the contract of 
marriage are worthy of particular remark, on account of the 
construction put upon them afterwards. Having promised 
the infanta a dowry of five hundred thousand crowns of gold, 
to be paid by three instalments; the last of which instal- 
ments was to be made fifteen months after the marriage; 
the contract goes on to say, “The most screne infanta will 
content herself with the above-mentioned dowry, without 
hereafter alleging any claim, or making any application or 
demand upon the pretence that there belonged to her other 
greater poods, rights, reasons, or claims, on account of the 
inheritances or greater successions of their Catholic Majesties, 
her father and mother, upon any title whatsoever, whether 
she knew it at the time of her renunciation, or did not know 
it.’ The terms of such a renunciation of course opened the 
way to a thousand cavils, and indeed seemed framed on pur- 
pose for misconstruction or evasion: but one thing was de- 
cidedly clear therein,—which was, that the renunciation of 
the infanta was contingent upon the aati of her dowry 
in the terms and to the amount specified. 

Severe discussions also took place regarding the Duke of 
Lorraine; but, except in regard to his liberation, very little 
real and permanent improvement was produced in the situa- 
tion of that prince by ie meeting of the two ministers. The 
marriage of the infanta with Louis had been formall? agreed 

n before ; but the death of one of the'sons of the King * 

Spain leaving only one male heir of a feeble constitution 
between Maria Theresa and the throne, spread consternation 
amongst the French, by creating a strong impression that 
this alteration of circumstances would produce an alteration 
of conduct on the part of the Spanish ministry. Don Louis 
de Haro, however, had a noble pride in an inviolable adhe- 
xenee to his word, and not the slightest change whatsoever 
er in consequence of the death of the prince. 

e difficulties regarding the different places to be ceded 
by the one country to the other were only overcome by long 
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and tedious discussions; but a pomt which would have 
proved of very great importance, had Mazarin adhered to the 
spirit of his engagements, was obtained by Spain, in extract- 
ing from France a pledge not to interfere any further in sup- 
port of Portugal. 

Thus, at the conclusion of the treaty, the apparent advan- 
tages were much greater upon the part of Spain than upon 
the part of France. With forces exhausted, so as scarcely 
to be able to maintain her hold upon any of her remote pos- 
sessions—with a bankrupt treasury, a country in a state of 
the greatest decay, a warhke enemy on her Portuguese fron- 
tier, and nothing to offer to her former enemy but the hand 
of the infanta, Spain obtained from France that peace which 
was absolutely necessary to her existence—the restitution of 
a number of strong places, and of considerable tracts of 
country which the French arms had already taken from her— 
high and honourable terms for all the revolted subjects of the 
French crown—a solemn pledge that the King of France 
should abandon his ally the King of Portugal—the integrity 
of the absolute kingdom of Spain, and the preservation of 
even Franche Comté, lying in the very heart of the King of 
France’s dominions. 

On the other hand, however, France also obtained great 
advantages. Though her condition was infinitely better than 
that of Spain—though her arms were triumphant in every 
quarter, though the absolute ruin of her adversaries seemed 
actually in her powcr; yet her finances were exhausted, her 
people were discontented at the prolongation of the war; the 
a was willing to break the peace of Munster, and join 
zealously with Spain; and peace was, in short, but little less 
necessary. to France than to her opponent. She gained then 
that inéstimable blessing ;—she retained a reasonable portion 
of her conquests; she recalled a multitude of her revolted 
nobles from rebellion without any sacrifice of honour; and 
with the hand of the infanta she gained latent and renounced, 
but none the less revivable and important, claims upon the 
succession of the Spanish king; those upon Flanders afford- 
ing every prospect of being speedily realised; those upon 
pain iteelf being remote and contingent, but probable. 

Such were the objects proposed by Mazarin, and such were 
the objects that he obtained; but there were one or two col- 
Jateral circumstances connected with the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees not unworthy of notice. oe place of conference was 
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surrounded, at a respectful distance, by a numberrof envoys 
princes, and personages, all looking with anxiety to the deter- 
minations of the two great ministers on whose will depended 
the fate of many inferior powers. The chief of these was 
the unfortunate Charles II., to whom, it was said, Mazarin had 
on a former occasion refused the hand of his niece while 
Cromwell was still living. Cromwell was now indeed dead, 
but his memory itself was awful; and the deposed monarch 
was hesoucht by the minister of his cousin not to approach 
too near, lest the English people should take umbrage at any 
meeting between him and the French sovereign. 

In the neighbourhood of the place of conference, too, was 
an agent of the Queen of Portugal, who, while Mazarin was 
signing what seemed to all a pusillanimous abandonment of 
an ally of France, was receiving a promise of the strongest 
covert support against Spain, and a permission to enlist troops 
in the midst of the French court. A varicty of curious anec- 
dotes might be related of this mecting, but the detail would 
be too long, and our account of it must end by the opinions 
entertained of each other by the two ministers themselves. 
Mazarin accused Don Louis de Haro of phlegmatic coldness, 
slowness of’ comprehension, and tardiness of action. Don 
Louis, in return, observed that Mazarin had one great fault 
as a diplomatist,—that of suffering his design to cheat to be 
constantly apparent. 

St. Evremout wrote a severe critique upon the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, censuring the conduct of Mazarin, and show- 
ing that France might have obtained much greater advan- 
tages; but ho did not show those advantages which France 
had already obtained, nor those which the almost prophetic 
foresight of Mazarin perceived that she would obtain, nor the 
risk and danger which she would have run in endeaYouring 
to obtain more. : 

While the conferences were still proceeding, but, as soon 
as the favourable termination thereof was ascertained beyond 
a doubt, the Marshal Duke of Grammont was despatched to 
Madrid, to demand formally the hand of the infanta; and he 
arrived in that capital in the middle of the month of October. 
As his entrance into the Spanish metropolis was conducted 
in certainly a very peculiar manner, and bore a strong tinge 
ofthat exaggeration which characterised so peculiarly the age 
of Louis xiv ., 1t may not be unnecessary to give some ace 
count of it in this place. 
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Having made every preparation at Mandez for entering 
with splendour into the Spanish capital, he judged, to use his 
own ‘words, that, being despatched by a young and amorous 
monarch, it would not be right to go mto Madrid in any 
other manner than as a courier, and thought that he was 
bound to proceed from the gate of the town to the palace at. 
the full gallop. All the post-horses in the neighbourhood 
were put in requisition, and at Mandez he was joined by a 
lieutenant and a licutenant-general of the posts, six master- 
couriers, and eight postdions, with forty horses for forty gen- 
tlemen of his suite, which had been sent to him by the 
Spanish king. He then dressed and arranged his attendants 
according to his own fancy, and the procession set out in the 
following order :—First came the lieutenant of the posts, fol- 
lowed by the six master-couriers and eight postilions, all 
clothed in cassocks of satin couleur de rose, with silver em- 
broidery, blowing their horns incessantly: after them came 
the lieutenant-general, and then the French marshal, covered 
with a jacket of gold embroidery, and with three white plumes 
in his hat; his horse also was clothed in velvet embroidered 
in gold; six paces behind him came the whole of his suite, all 
magnificently dressed, and comprising far more than forty 

ersons. In the mean time, the curiosity of the people of 
Madrid had been excited to the highest pitch, and the whole 
extent of streets from the gate of the Prado to the royal 
pa was lined with carriages on either side, while the 

alconies, which in the Calle Mayor go up to the fourth story, 
could not contain the multitudes assembled. 

In the order we have mentioned, the procession reached 
the gates, and then set off at the full gallop amidst the vivas 
of the people; while the duke, an excellent horseman, with 
his hatscontinually in his hand, kept returning the saluta- 
tions that he received, notwithstanding the headlong speed at . 
which he went. On argiving at the palace, he entered at once 
into the vestibule on horseback, and was mct at the foot of 
the staircase by the admiral and constable of Castile, with 
an immense crowd of grandces, who all scemed highly de- 
lighted with the somewhat burlesquo exhibition we have 
described. 

The palace was crowded with people, and Grammont could 
scarcely ascend the stairs, so thickly was it lined by gentle- 
men. and ladies, who pulled him at every step by the juste- 
au-corps, to make him turn round in order that they might 
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see his face. Having forced this difficult — however, the 
duke and his suite were introduced to the king and queen in 
separate apartments. He was received with great joy, and 
favourable answer to his demand immediately made; and the 
account which he sent back of the infanta’s personal appear- 
ance but served to increase the young king’s already some- 
what impatient inclination to become a husband. 

The ratifications of the treaties of peace between the two 
crowns of France and Spain could not be effected before the 
end of February, 1660. In the mean time the court of 
France had advanced to Toulouse, and was there joined by 
Mazarin, who was received in the capital of higher Gascon 
with all that joy which the successful termination of his 
pacific mission might well produce in a country so long a 
prey to wars both foreign and domestic. 

During the rest of the winter, the court of France wan- 
dered from town to town in the southern provinces, till at 
length it was announced that the King of Spain was about 
to set out from Madrid in order to bring his daughter to the 
frontier; and Louis, with his mother, hastened forward to 
mect his promised bride. The first ceremonies of the mar- 
riage were performed at Fontarabia, where Don Louis de 
Haro acted as proxy for the King of France, and in his name 
espoused the infanta. 

On the 4th of June, the bride was conducted by her father 
to the Isle of Pheasants, where the conferences for peace had 
been held; and several interviews took place between the two 
courts, in the course of which the French officers and noble- 
men who had accompanied the king, broke through the 
boundaries that had been placed for them, and mingled freely 
with the Spaniards. The Spanish courtiers, pleased with the 
mark of confidence thus displayed, received them cardially, 
and cast off a portion of the Castilian reserve. Peace was 
solemnly sworn to by the two monargqhs, in presence of each 
other, and of all their high nobles; and on the 7th of June, 
1660, Louis XIV. received his young bride from the hands of 
her father, after which the courts separated. Two days after, 
the last ceremonies of the marriage were performed ; and it 
was easy to perceive that Marie de Mancini was forgotten. 

The young king and queen, with the whole aan as 8 of 
nobies who had taken a part in the proceedings at St. Jean 
de Luz, seb out immediately, by the way of Bordeaux, for 
Paris; and in descending the nne, from Langon, in a 
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splendid barge provided for the king’s use by the city of 
Bordeaux, Louis amused himself by gaming with the Abbé de 
Gordes, who in less than an hour lost fifty thousand crowns; 
an ae a species of courtly flattery which is happily at 
an end. 

Louis and his court now betook themselves to Fontaine- 
bleau, while preparations were made for the solemn entry of 
the young monarch and his bride into Paris: but the queen- 
mother and Mazarin went on to the capital, and the latter 
had at length the satisfaction of finding his services to France 
fully appreciated. The parliament sent deputies to congratu- 
late him on his return, and to thank him for having restored 
peace to France; and honours were shown to him which no 
preceding minister had ever received. Sickness, however, 
eame to diminish his joy; and a painful discase not only wore 
his frame, but even affected his mind so much, that when 
Louis rendered him the last great distinction of going pri- 
vately to Paris to consult with him, instead of demanding his 
presence at Vincennes, to which the court had now removed, 
Mazarin replied, “Sire, you ask counsel of a man who has 
lost his reason, and who wanders.” 

Louis perceived that such was really the case, and, moved 
by the suffering of one who had served him so long, he retired 
into a neighbouring gallery and wept. In a short time, how- 
ever, the minister’s disease assumed a more favourable cha- 
racter, and he seemcd restored to temporary health. 

In the beginning of September, the king and young queen 
made their entrance into Paris with all the splendour of 
royalty; and Louis displayed his bride to the eyes of the 
somewhat turbulent citizens of the capital in a triumphal car 
richly ornamented, while he himself, on a splendid charger, 
appeared at the head of' all his high nobility, the handsomest 
amongst them yielding much in beauty, gracc, and majesty 
to the sovereign whom they followed. Strange was the con- 
trast—most strange indced—afforded by the appearance of 
Louis XIV. and his court on that occasion, when compared 
with its appearance on his entrance into Paris im the year 
1652, scarcely nine years beforo. At the carlier epoch all 
had been fear, and doubt, and anxiety ; and the bold but wise 
counsels of Turenne had scarcely been sufficient to induce the 
court to enter the turbulent and discontented capital, while 
the courtiers who followed, destitute of everything like splen- 
dour, came in with rusty arms, and meagre horses, and 
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carriages worn out and ready to fall to pieces. No attendants 
but those which were absolutely necessary had then followed 
their lords; and the king, with his train, had borné the 
appearance of returning from exile and poverty rather than 
oe his metropolis after successful exertions against 
rebels. 

Now, on the contrary, with an air of triumph and a feeling 
of complete mastery, amidst shouts and gratulations and 
acclamations of all kinds, with pomp and splendour, and 
parade around, clothed in a habit of gold and silver embroi- 
dery, and mountcd, as we have said, on a superb charger, 
which displayed his fine person to the eyes of all his people, 
Louis may be said to have commenced on this day that reign 
of pompous magnificence which lasted in its different phases 
for more than fifty years. 

The queen-mother, the widowed Quecn of England, and the 
graceful but vain and unhappy Henrictta, her daughter, ap- 
peared at the balcony of the Abbé d’Aumont in the Rue 
St. Antoine, and while they gazed upon the pageant that 
passed below, added not a little themselves to the splendour 
and interest of the scene. But, of all things, that m which 
the extraordinary change had taken place within ten ycars 
was most apparent, was in the situation of the Cardinal Ma- 
zarin himself. The hated, proscribed, persecuted minister, 
had on the former occasion been still in exile, and some had 
believed, and many had affected to belicve, that his banish- 
ment was to be for ever. Now, however, he entered loaded 
with honours and authority, flattered by the courtiers, ad- 
mired and wondered at by the people, and followed by a train 
such as probably attended no prince in Europe but the 
monarch in whose name he ruled. His household alone was 
more than an hour in passing; and, in order to shew the 
state of a French prime minister, we cannot do better in this 
place than give an account of its appearance as detailed by 
one who at that time looked on with cyes of wonder and ad- 
miration at the magnificence of a court which she was destined 
at an after-period to rule, and on the graces of a monarch 
whose bride she was ultimately to become. 

“The household of Cardinal Mazarin,’ says Madame de 
Maintenon in a letter to the Marchioness of Villarceaux, 
¢* wasnot that which was the ugliest. It began by seventy-two 
baggage-mules, of which the twenty-four first had housings, 
simple enough; the others had more beautiful, finer, and 
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more brilliant housings than the finest tapestries that you 
Have ever seen. The last were of red velvet with gold and 
silver embroidery, and silver bits and bells, all of a degree of 
magnificence which caused great exclamations. Then passed 
twenty-four pages, and all the gentlemen and officers of his 
household: after that, twelve carriages with six horses each, 
and his guards. In short, his household was more than an 
hour in passing and in being admired. That of Monsieur 
came after. I forgot, in that of the cardinal, twenty-four led- 
horses covered with housings so beautiful, and so beautiful 
themselves, that I could not take my eyes off them. The 
household of Monsieur then appeared most pitiable ; and they 
say this was donc by design, in order to display the excessive 
opulence of the cardinal. The Count d’Estrées called it an 
ostentatious simplicity.” 

Thus wrote Madame de Maintenon, only known at that 
time as the poor Madame Scarron. She goes on to describe 
the magnificence of the household of the king, into the details 
of which it may be unnecessary to enter. Indeed, all the 
1 of that famous entrance seem to have suspended 
their admiration of the magnificence of the court, in order to 
give way to their wonder at the wealth and splendour of 
Mazarin. The simple La Fontaine hinsclf appears to have 
been principally occupied by the household of the minister, 
and especially of his mules, of which he says, comparing 
them with the horses, 

‘* Figurez-vouz, que dans Ja France, 
Il n’en est point de plus haut prix; 
Que l'un bondit, que l’autre danse, 
Kt que cela n’est rien au prix 
Des Mulets de Son Eminence.” 

The gitizens of Paris who came out to view the procession 
rivalled in splendour of appearance the court of the monarch ; 
and we are told that there were more than ten thousand 
people on foot covered with cloth of gold. But that which 
seems to have attracted the greatest attention, with the ex- 
ception of the household of the cardinal, was the personal 
appearance of the young king himself. La Fontaine cannot 
find similes sufficient to express his beauty, his grace, and 
his majesty. Madame de Motteville dwells upon the same 
subject. Racine declares, in verses undsubtedy applicable 


to Louis 
”  Howe'er obscure his birth, the world had known 
Its master at first sight ;” 
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and Madame Scarron tells her correspondent, that the queen 
must have retired that night well contented with the husband 
she had chosen. ; 

The admiration of the populace of Paris, always easil 
excited by grace and beauty, was raised to the highest pitc 
by the dignity of demeanour and magnificent presence of the 
king. He was received with that applause and enthusiasm 
on the part of his subjects which was destined to follow his 
footsteps through life; and, elevated by the gratulations of 
his people, and by the consciousness of great encrgies, Louis, 
perhaps, might look towards the minister to whom he had 
trusted all his power, and whose train at that very moment 
nearly equalled that of the sovereign, and might long to 
assume the exercise of that authority which he felt himself 
capable of exercising well. With generous forbearance, 
however, he resisted the temptation to take back even that 
which was his own, and left to Mazarin, out of gratitude, till 
the last day of the minister’s life, the power which had been 
employed so skilfully. 

All now tended, however, to rendcr the task of ruling an 
easy one to Mazarin. Peace was fully restored ; Spain was 
allied to France by the nearcst tics; the empire submitted 
with a good grace; Holland, though perhaps not well pleased 
with much that had passed, maintamed a tranquil aspect ; 
Italy perforce was quiet; all hostilities were at an end 
between Sweden, Denmark, and Holland; and Charles II. 
had been reinstated in the dominions of his ancestors by 
the immortal Duke of Albemarle. Nor were the character 
of the British monarch and the tone of his court at all 
likely to disturb the general pacification of Europe. 

Charles II. carried from the Continent to Great Britain 
the peculiar tone of the times of the Fronde, and it was 
adopted by his whole court, many of the mrembers of which 
had personal opportunities of learning their lesson in the 
French capital. I do not, of course, speak here of the spirit 
of opposition to the government, which, in fact, was but one 
of the subordinate parts in the motives of the Fronde. In 
the one country had raged a civil war, in the other reigned a 
supreme peace: but the utter licentiousness of manners—the 
total disregard of honesty, consistency, or honour—the in- 
fraction of all ties, moral and religious—the witty levity and 
jocular selfishness which had characterised the Fronde, were 
assuredly carried to England by Charles I.: the plots of 
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Oates and of Joly, the poisonings and the duels of London 
and Paris, the Achitophel and the De Retz, the gambling, 
the harlotry, the subornation, the luxury, the treason of the 
two capitals, all offered striking points of resemblance; and 
after the Duchess of Longueville had, from a window in 
the Place Royale, witnessed the combat between her lover 
Coligni and the Duke of Guise, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, disguised as a page, held the horse of Buckingham 
while he killed her husband in a duel. No country in such 
a state could undertake any very great or dangerous enter- 
prises against so powerful a monarchy as France. 

In regard to the internal state of Louis’s dominions all 
too was favourable. The country was certainly much ex- 
hausted by long contentions, the finances in a state of ter- 
rible disorder; but the people were calm and joyful through 
hope—faction had becn crushed effectually, and its leaders 
were completely humbled. Gaston, the weak, turbulent, and 
faithless Duke of Orlcans, was dead; De Retz wandered a 
hopeless exile, in poverty, neglect, and despised debauchery ; 
Beaufort had submitted, not without dignity, but with sin- 
cerity ; and Condé had learned from the first aspect of Louis 
Quatorze that the time for revolt was over. Mazarin had no 
efforts then before him, to occupy the few short years which 
was all that even hope could hold out to his sight, but to re- 
gulate the finances of the country as far as was possible, to 
provide for the young king ministers in whom he could trust, 
and to instruct him himself in the task of governing. 

The education of the young king had been terribly neglected 
till he reached the age of eighteen or ninetecn. All manly 
accomplishments, all military sciences, had been, indeed, com- 
municated to him zealously ; he knew, it would appear, some- 
thing of history, but not much; his knowledge of the learned 
languages, if heepossessed any, was excessively limited; he 
had learned Italian for love of the Mancinis, and Spanish 
when he was about to marry the infanta; but from the more 
erbareane science of government he had been cautiously 
withheld. 

Mazarin, however, it would secm, at once perceived the 

8 and powers of the young king’s mind, and the pro- 
bable brevity of his own remaining life. He declared that 
there was “the wherewithal in Louis XIV. to make four 
good kings and one honest man,” and he applied himself 
seriously and sedulously to form him for government. 
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Louis had from past events already obtained impressions 
which never were effaced; he had received the lessons of cir« 
cumstances, and those lessons gave a great increase td the 
despotic feelings which were probably thickly sown by nature 
in his bosom. The wars of the Fronde had taught him that 
to rule with a firm if not a harsh hand was absolutely neces- 
sary for the sovereign of a light, volatile, and vehement people: 
he had scen also, from the evils of careless disorder, the ne- 
cessity of the most accurate and attentive order in all affairs 
of state. Of finance Mazarin could afford him no knowledge, 
for he possessed none himself; but he placed before his eyes 
the greatest minister of finance that ever lived, and showed 
him that he might trust implicitly in Colbert; and, in his 
letters from the Pyrenees, he afforded the finest series of 
lectures on diplomacy thut a statesman could give to a king. 

In has efforts to improve the finances Mazarin was by no 
means successful. ‘The wild and magnificent schemes of 
Fouquet but served more aud more to embarrass the country; 
and although Colbert would willingly have snatched the ad- 
ministration of the finances from the lavish hand of the 
superintendent,* yet Mazarin himself dared not give way to 
the virulent ardour of that great financier, lest the ruin of one 
through whose hands the whole revenues of the realm flowed, 
should, at such a moment of pressure, produce the ruin of the 
State itself. He knew, however, and appreciated fully the 
great talent of Colbert; and he lost no opportunity of open- 
ing the way for him to the highest posts. 

The chief service, indeed, rendered by Mazarin to Colbert, 
was by bringing him into intimate counexion with the young 
king, which he accomplished while engaged in the endeavour 
hastily to repair, at the end of his life, his long neglect of 
Louis’s education. Mazarin laboured with excessive zeal, 
after his return from the Pyrences, to instract the monarch, 
who was still his pupil, in every branch of the science of 
policy ; but, feeling his own deficiency in knowledge of 
finance, he entrusted the tuition of the king in that respect 
to Colbert. In the latter days of his life, too, he spoke to 
Louis long and eloquently on the subject ef that minister, 
whose highest post at the time was counsellor of state; and 
he ended an eulogium such as Mazarin seldom pronounced 
upon any one by the following remarkable words: “Sire, I 


* See Gourville, where this fact, which has been disputed, is distinctly asserted 
from personal knowledge. 
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owe to your majesty everything; but I believe I can repay 
fou in a great degree by giving you Monsieur Colbert.” 

The actual ministers of the king, however, as they appeared 
at the death of Mazarin, were Le Tellier, minister at war, 
Lionne, minister for foreign affairs, and Fouquet, minister of 
finance. Colbert had no apparent share in the government ; 
but it is clear, at the same time, that Mazarin ere he dicd 
had pointed out distinctly to the king the faults and follies 
of Fouquet, in such terms as, from his knowledge of Louis’s 
character, he doubted not, would sooner or later ruin that mi- 
nister in the mind of a young and ostentatious monarch. 
The place left vacant by the removal of Fouquet, which he 
undoubtedly anticipated, if he did not actually recommend, 
might probably be filled by Colbert; and to the judgment of 
the king and the zeal and talents of that minister Mazarin 
left the task of bringing about the event. 

While labouring for the gencral good of the kingdom in a 
manner which, had he made the same exertions from the first, 
would have conferred immortal honour on the name of Maza- 
rin, that minister employed every unoccupied moment in 
increasing his own wealth, in grasping at greater authority, 
and in providing for those who were connected with him by 
the ties of blood. His own finances, and those branches of 
the finances of the State which he retained in his own hand, 
were in the highest state of order, owing to the talents of 
Colbert, who acted as his intendant. Thus day by day added 
to his immense wealth, while the treasury of the king was 
exhausted; and Fouquct was not ashamed to reply to Louis 
when he applied to him for money, “Sire, the exchequer is 
empty; but his Eminence the Cardinal will lend you what 
you want,” 

In régard to power, Mazarin had absorbed nearly the 
~ whole authority of the State. Louis, indeed, held his coun- 
cils, and might be said to transact business with Mazarin ; 
but the minister ruled the will of the king, and it fared ill 
with those who dared to demand any favour of the monarch 
without making their applications through the cardinal. 
From the queen-mother, Mazarin had long snatched every 
semblance of authority; so that when she asked anything for 
herself or for her favourites from the inferior ministers, they 
boldly replied that they must ask the permission of Mazarin 
to prant it. She felt the indignity, but smothered her re- 
sentment; and, contented to believe that Mazarin was act- 
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ing in everything for the good of her son, and for the benefit 
of his dominions, she not only evinced no desire of resisting 
him, but also continued to give him her full support, and to 
promote his private interests as far as lay within her power. 

In Mazarin’s proceedings in favour of his family, he was 
not so successful as he had hitherto been ; he reached higher, 
indeed, but failed to grasp that for which he struggled. 
Charles II.,in adversity and distress, with no prospect be- 
fore him of re-establishing himself in his own dominions ex- 
cept by the means of foreign armics or forcign influence, had 
made overtures for the hand of Hortense Mancini, but had 
been refused by the cardinal, then in the height of his pros- 

erity. Now re-cstablished upon the throne of his fathers, 
the hand of the King of England was cagerly desired by the 
cardinal for his niece: he even engaged the widowed Queen 
of England in his cause; and, flattering himself that a lux- 
urious monarch, scarcely confirmed in the government of a 
turbulent country, would eagerly snatch at any pecuniary 
resources offered to him, he proposed as the dowry of his 
niece the immense sum of five million of livres. 

The hand of Hortense Mancini, however, was now rejected 
by the monarch. A marriage was then proposed between 
Hortense and the Duke of Savoy; but the duke was not will- 
ing to content himself with gold, and demanded that the 
strong castle of Pignerol should be given up to him by 
France. Mazarin could have effected what was required in 
a moment; but he replied that he would marry his nieces 
with honour or not at all, and that a strong fortress belong- 
ing to the country, entrusted to his government, could form 
ay ak of the dowry of his niece. A similar proposal was 
made by the Duke of Lorraine, and a similar answer was 
given by the minister. ‘ : 

He was, nevertheless, extremely anxious to see his nieces | 
married before he quitted the world; and, feeling his health 
failing more and more each day, he cast away all ideas of am- 
sre and affianced his niece Marie, who by this time had 
returned to the court, to the constable Colonna, a fortuneless 
gentleman of Italy, on whom he settled a fortune amounting 
to ah thousand livres per annum in Italy, and a beau- 
tiful hohge which he had bought in Rome, It is not im- 

ible that he thus acted with a view of securing the peace 
of the royel family of France, as reports were at that time 
current thatthe passion of the young king for her he had so 
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devotedly loved, was not so completely extinguished as had 
Been supposed. 

The beautiful Hortense he married about the same time to 
the son of one who had been his firmest friend and support 
during his stay in France—the Maréchal de Meilleraio—on 
condition that he took the name of Mazarin. To him he left 
immense wealth ; but, nevertheless, before his death, either 
remorse from the consciousness of peculation, or a politic in- 
tention of securing his riches and the source from which they 
were derived against all investigation, induced him to make 
a donation of everything that he possessed to the king. As 
he expected, Louis, after having retained the act of donation 
for a day or two, returned it to the minister, making the whole 
of Mazarin’s wealth, in fact, his own gift, and, consequently, 
depriving himself of the power of making any after-inquiry. 

{t has generally been supposed that the confessor of Ma- 
zarin suggested to him various scruples in regard to the 
wealth he had acquired; and there can be no doubt that, 
although the cardinal died with the most perfect firmness, he 
showed, as his end approached, and as that strange and dis- 
tant country towards which his spirit was travelling fast be- 
came more awfully distinct, a much stronger fecling of reli- 
gion than he had ever displayed before, and fulfilled all the 
strictest duties of the Catholic ritual with a degree of devo- 
tion and apparent faith which greatly edificd the clergy who 
surrounded him. His sufferings appear to have been very 
great, but he bore them with the utmost constancy, seeming 
to imagine that his prolonged agony might expiate whatever 
evils he had committed, although he more than once declared, 
in the most solemn manner, that he had never done anything 
in his goyernment of the kingdom of France without the most 
sincere ‘desires for the good of the State. His last two acts 
in favour of his family were, to force the princess palatine to 
resign the superintendence of the quecn’s household, in order 
to bestow her post upon the Countess of Soissons, and to ap- 

int the Princess de Conti, another niece, superintendent of 
the household of the queen-mother. He provided sargely for 
all the other members of his family, and then prepared to die. 

The queen-mother and the young king both did him the 
honour to visit him; public prayers were put up in Paris for 
his recovery, in a manner previously only used for members 
of the royal family; and he himself showed, as we have said, 
some signs of devotion, though he had never been during his 
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life very much distinguished either for piety or for religious 
hypocrisy. Though he fulfilled all the rites appointed by 
the Romish Church to be used under such circumstances, he 
appeared to regard the approach of death with no eure of 
apprehension; and avhenever he recovered in any degree, 
which took place with extraordinary fluctuations from time 
to time, he applied himself immediately to public business, 
and generally attempted to conceal from others the state 
which he did not conceal from himself. 

On all occasions of ceremony, when it was necessary to re- 
ceive strangers, he now made use of a great quantity of pamt 
to hide the ravages of disease. Those ravages, however, were 
too apparent to be concealed from any person who had ever 
seen him in a better state of health. One of the foreign 
ministers having been admitted to his levee while in this 
condition, whispered to a friend after gazing on the rouged 
countenance of the cardinal, “The painting is good for a 
copy, but it wants the spirit of the original ;” and Gourville, 
who met him five days before his death, carried about in a 
chair through the park at Vincennes, declares that it was 
evident that his life was at an end. From him, indeed, 
Mazarin made no effort to conceal the fact, telling him in 
plain terms that he was dying; and at length, after having 
called the royal family around his bed, and having made each 
of them a present of some superb jewel, he took a solemn 
farewell of those with whom he had been so long and so 
strangely connected—hegged them not to visit him again, as 
his existence would be soon over—called all his domestics 
and attendants round hin, and, sittmg in his chair fully 
dressed, with his beard neatly trimmed, his red robes on, and 
his clerical cap upon his head, he asked their pardon for any 
evil that he might have done them, for any harsh word or 
violent conduct he might have used, and bade them good-by 
for the last time. He occupied himself as long as he could 
hold the pen in signing despatches; and a few hours before 
his death, after feeling his own pulse, he exclaimed, judging 
by the strength which yet remained, “TI shall still suffer a 
good deal!’ He died between two and three o’clock in 
the morning of the 9th of March, 1661. 

A few hours before his death, his medical attendant in- 
formed him that a comet had just appeared; and believing 
that the physician wished to apply the portent, as it was then 
considered, to his own exit from the world, he replied, with a 
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contemptuous smile, “The comet does me too much honour.” 
But one of his own acts, performed a few hours before his 
decease, is perhaps still more characteristic both of the age 
and of the man. This was, to send the Chevalier de Meré to 
the chief president, begging him to declare, in his name to the 
parliament, that he died its very humble servant. This was 
the last public act of Mazarin. 

The king, there is every reason to believe, regretted him 
sincerely ; but yet the long rule of Mazarin was beginning to 
be a burden to him, and the words with which he commented 
on his death, “ I know not what I should have done if he had 
lived longer,” far from being a proof of any want of feeling, 
would seem to afford strong evidence of the power which his 
regard for Mazarin had had over him, and a bettor testimony 
of esteem than even the tears which he shed at his death. 


CHAPTER ITT. 


Inguiry into the Progress which Literature, Science, and Art made at the Death 
of Mazazin, 

BEFORE we proceed to follow the course of those political 
events which took place after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, 
it may be as well to notice, however briefly, the state of 
sclence and literature in France during the first twenty years 
of the reign of Louis XIV., or, in other words, during that 

eriod when the personal qualities of the monarch did not in- 

uence in any degree the general condition of society in the 
country which he ruled. The immenso and important body 
of literature which was sent forth to the world from the 
French empire between the beginning of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centurics is certainly onc of the most striking 
points of contemplation in the epoch known by the name of 
“the age of Louis the Fourtcenth;” and the production of 
that body of literature has been much too generally attr- 
buted, especially by French writers, to the fostering care of 
that monarch. On nearer inspection, however, it will be 
found that the literature of France had taken many of its 
greatest and most important steps before Louis opened his 
career a8 a monarch, and while the sceptre of France, too 
weighty for a weak sovereign and too unwieldly for a young 
and inexperienced one, was swayed by the vigorous grasp 
of Bicheley, or reposed in the calm and skilful hand of 

arin. 
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The actual reign of Louis XIV. undoubtedly tended to pro- 
mote and encourage every species of literature, but he did not 
by any means call Jetters forth from darkness: on the con- 
trary, literature had reached a vigorous maturity in France 
before that monarch took the reins of government into his 
own hands. He changed its direction, he gave it new objects, 
he opened for it new paths, he excited it to continual activity; 
but whether he improved its general character, elevated its 
views, or really strengthened its operations, is a question 
which may admit of many doubts. 

From the accession of Clovis till the present day, France 
has never produced anything at all deserving the name of an 
epic poem; but in another of the high walks of literature 
much and well-deserved fame has been acquired by the writers 
of that country. Those efforts of the tragic muse, however, 
in regard to the pre-eminence of which over the productions 
of a later period the French critics themselves entertain 
great doubts, while no other nation entertains any, were all 
prior in point of time to the period at which Louis’s reign 
really began. Rotrou, who is considered as the founder 
of the French tragic school, had appeared at a much earlier 
period ; and although in the present day nobody will attempt 
to compare his writings with thosc of Corneille, yet there are 
many passages in Venceslas which would do honour to that 
great poet himself. As a curious example of the low esteem 
in which the greatest litcrary efforts were then held, we may 
mention an anecdote, scemingly well authenticated, from 
which we learn that the price paid in the first instance by the 
actors of Paris for the tragedy of Venceslas was no more than 
twenty pistoles. The sucecss of the play was so great, in- 
deed, that a large sum was afterwards presented to Rotrou ; 
but the fact of such a sum having been demanded*by that 
poet is in itself remarkable. : 

Close upon the steps of Rotrou trod the great Corneille. 
Far surpassing the former as well in purity of style and lan- 
guage as in fire and genius, he may be looked upon as the real 
Shia of the French stage, though he was accustomed to call 

otrou his father. The expression, however, is explained by 
the fact of Rotrou having constantly and openly expressed 
bis admiration of the “Cid,” when the whole power and 
interest of Richelieu were exerted to obtain from the Academy 
a condemnation of that celebrated work. The superior genius 
of Corneille was felt and admitted by all men long before the 
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accession of Louis XIV.; but it is, and always has been, a 
plc | different thing to obtain the respect due to high merit, - 
and that popularity which depends se much upon accident or 
caprice. For many years Corneille was obliged to struggle 
nearly alone against the bad taste of the age; and when at 
length, on the appearance of the “ Cid,’ he won the popular 
voice also, the Academy went so far as to condemn, under 
the dictation of Richelieu, various parts of one of Corneillo’s 
best works. The injustice which almost uniformly attends 
contemporary criticism signalised itself by blaming that which 
after-ages judged most worthy of admiration; and the Aca- 
demy virtually elevated one of the weakest but most glitter- 
ing writers of the time over the greatest tragic poet of the age. 
At length, though more than once thrown back, Corneille won 
that station for himself which his genius deserved: all that 
‘were great in mind and noble in feeling in the land soon learned 
to admire and feel the works of one who, without any model 
in his own times, and without any guide but his own genius, 
created a complete change in the French theatre, and gave ele- 
vation and dignity to a stage which had been previously devoted 
to what he himself used to call “the trade of saltimbanques.”* 

The smaller people, as usual, followed the lead of the 
great ; at one time of his life a place was especially reserved 
for him in the theatre ; and, notwithstanding the contradic- 
tion of Voltaire, it is certain that the audience rose to re- 
ceive him when he appeared. All his most celebrated pieces, 
however, were composed before Louis XIV. assumed the 
government of the realm, and the proverb, “ It is beautiful 
as the Cid,” was common even in the provinces of France 
long before the death of Mazarin. Thus tragedy had taken 
its greatest and most dignified steps without the aid or en- 
couragement of the monarch; nor was comedy behind, for 
Moliére had beeh long in possession of the stage ere Louis 
began to reign for himself; and the great comic writer 
scarcely survived that event ten years. 


* The Cid was written in 1637, and so capricious did the great multitude of the 
French capital show itself towards the works of Corneille, that about the period of 
the production of his play calls Polieucte, in 1643, the well-known La Serre pro- 
duced a tragedy called “‘ Thomas More,” to which the whole crowd rushed, leavin 
the benches nearly vacant where the play of Corneille was performed. Severa 
accidents happened in consequence of the pressure to see La Serre’s insipid piece; 
and that author proposed, half seriously, half jestingly, that the relative merits of 
Corneille and himself should be decided by the number of door-keepers killed at 
the representation of their several plays. 
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Almost every other branch of literature had also not only 
blossomed, but borne fruit. Lafontaine, the contemporarye 
of Moliére, and a man undoubtedly of the most extraor- 

genius, lived indeed long and wrote abundantly under 
the brightest days of a bright epoch; but he had written 
before that period, and the neglect with which he was treated 
by the monarch deprives Louis of all claim to the honour of 
having nourished or fostered his genius. 

Boileau, too, wielded his satirical pen long before the 
period when Louis first began to encourage the literature 
of his country; and though the French Horace required the 
encouragement of an Augustus for the production of his 
flattering epistles and his “ Art of Poetry,” many of his im- 
mortal satires, which preserve their pungency even when the 
objects at which they were directed have passed away from 
memory, date from the very earliest period of Louis’s agtual 
reign. He too was preceded by Regnier, in whose old verses 
are to be found sufficient resemblance to those of Boileau to 
give point to the accusation of imitation directed against the 
latter by some of those whom he attacked in his indiscrimi- 
nate vehemence. 

The lighter and the more graceful compositions of such 
persons a8 Quinault, whose verses, notwithstanding the 
eulogium of Voltaire, aro now forgotten, were indeed prin- 
cipally, ifnot entirely, produced under the auspices of a king 
with whose character and court they were so much in har- 
mony; but when we look to those instances where Art was 
only called upon as the handmaid of Genius, we find that 
many of the great writers classed under those of the age of 
Louis XIV. owed much to the age, but little to the monarch. 
All the most vigorous part of the poetical literature of that 
epoch preceded the death of Mazarin; and though there can 
be little or no doubt that the prose writets of France ac- 
quired a greater command of words—that new weapons were 
pu! into the hands of the orator, the preacher, and the 
moralist, after the refinement introduced by Louis into all 
things had produced its effect upon the language also, yet 
the vigorous orations of Omer Talon, the sermons of Bossuet, 
and many of the petitions, addresses, and remonstrances, 
presented by the parliament of Paris to the queen during 
the wars of the Fronde, evince that oratory had already 
taken its spring forward towards perfection, while the im- 
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mortal Letters of Pascal, published in 1656,* display elo- 
qa of the highest class, unsurpassed by anything that 
ollowed. 

In one of the chief, indeed wo may say the most im- 
alae of all literary efforts, however,—namcly, history,— 
nee was not as yet prolific. De Thou had indeed written 
well, but he had written in the Latin language; and thouch 
Pasquier had graced the preceding age, though Mezeray had 
already composed his “ History of France,” and Ducange 
was employed on his vast undertakings, yet such writers as 
Bossuet, Montesquieu, Fleury, Cordemoi, Rollin, and the 
innumerable multitude of others who employed their pen, 
their time, and their utmost efforts either in discovering the 
facts of history hidden under the dust of ages, or in giving 
to the world those facts in a connected and instructive form, 
chiefly belong to an after period. To counterbalance this, 
however, a class of writers, and a kind of writing of a very 
original and extraordinary character, was totally extin- 
perme in France before the commencement of the reign of 
ouis XIV. However different in objects and in subject, 
there is a peculiar charactcr, a humorous simplicity, a clear 
and intelligent intimacy with the secrcts of man’s nature, 
in the writings of such men as Rabclais, Montaigne, Amelot, 
Marot, Pasquier, Brantome, and others of that school, which 
were entirely lost before the reign of Louis XIV. com- 
menced, or only flashed forth in a few occasional traits in 
such works as “ Les Lettres Provinciales,”’ and in the satires 
and epigrams which chequered with merriment the dark and 
disgusting scenes of the Fronde. It is not indeed to be 
doubted that the exertions of Louis XIV. did much for lite- 
rature, and that his actual reign produced, fostered, and en- 
courag6d an immense multitude of men of high talent, many 
of whom would undoubtedly have exerted their abilities with- 
out his support, but many of whom would have been crushed 
by neglect and poverty, cast back by obstacles and impedi- 
ments, or retired disgusted from a strife where neither re- 
ward nor honour attended victory, had not Louis, with wise 


* Some among the many errors committed by Voltaire in his “ Siacle de Louis 
XIV.” are of importance, as giving a false view of the progress of society. He thus 
dates the first appearance of the “‘ Lettres Provinciales” eight years after their 
publication under the name of Louis de Montalte, and two years after the death 
of Pascal himself. Bourdaloue also had preached with reputation and success 
long previous to the period Voltaire assigns, although probably that was his 
first display of eloquence before the court. 
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liberality, comprehended and acted upon the principle that 
literary eminence forms no small or insignificant part in the 
glory of a nation. Nevertheless, as in the history of the 
progress of society it is necessary to mark cena the 
exact period at which changes take place, lest we should 
attribute them to wrong causes and thence draw false deduc- 
tions, it has seemed to me necessary to point out that the 
literature of France was in anything but a degraded state 
when Louis took the sceptre into his own hands, and to re- 
gard scrupulously against encouraging the mistake which 
has arisen from the vague and indefinite application of the 
term, “the age of Louis XIV.” 

By this vague application of that term many people have 
been led 10 suppose that French literature owed far more to 
Louis than it really did. Let that honour be assigned to 
him which is due to him. In fostering and rewarding lite- 
rary exertions he did his part as a great and a wise monarch, 
but no more than his part; and though some of the writers 
and many of the works which distinguish his reign might 
have been wanting if he had never lived, the natural course 
of events would have rendered that literary epoch splendid 
without him; for though a king may do much to stimulate to 
exertion by honouring and rewarding the energetic efforts of 
genius, emulation can do more: the necessity of activity, 
inherent in genius, will do more still; for great men produce 
great men, and mighty works beget one another. 

Science had by no means made a progress equal to that of 
literature ; and indced not alone in France, but throughout 
all Europe, both exact knowledge and the means of arriving 
at it were but little to be found. The first great steps had 
been taken, indeed, and in England the immortal, Newton 
was already pursuing the course of his great discoveries at 
the period of the death of Mazarin; while Des Cartes, in 
France, had some time before given to the world a book 
which would be quite sufficient to render his name immortal 
even were all the rest of his works thrown away. JI mean 
his essay on the method of properly conducting human reason 
in the investigation of truth; a work, which more than any 
other thing, if we except the example and precepts of Lord 
Bacon, led Science by the hand into the right road, and left 
her to pursue her course with the certainty of success. Un- 
happy» Des Cartes, endowed with a splendid imagination, 
as well as with powerful reason, listened to the most seducing 
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of the two sisters, and quitted the path which he himself had 
epened for science; but he left the way marked out for 
others, and others were not long in following. Mathemati- 
cians, indeed, were not wanting at that period in France; 
and the famous Pascal, had his bright career not terminated 
so early as it did, might have lived to overthrow the physics 
of Des Cartes, and take a share in the discoveries of Newton. 
Nevertheless, up to the’ period of the death of Mazarin, ma- 
thematics had scarcely ever been turned to their legitimate 
purposes. They had been studied as a science, but had not 
been employed as a means, and had, indeed, always been 
abandoned as soon as people approached the very inquiries 
in which no result was to be obtained without them. 

Those pursuits, generally denominated the fine arts, had 
made a greatcr progress, and in fact were already, in most 
countries in Europe, verging towards their decline. There 
had been a feudal architecture and a feudal sculpture, both 
of them exquisite in their kind, and perfectly harmonious 
with the manners, customs, thoughts, and feelings of the 
period during which they existed. Both had fallen with the 
fall of feudalism ; and the revival of the arts in Italy had cast 
a far and faint beam upon |rance, producing nothing indeed 
of any very great importance either in architecture or in 
a but still showing the progress of other tastes and 
eelings. 

France produced no Michael Angelo, no Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, no John of Bologna, no Palladio; but still the massy 
buildings of the Louvre, constructed under Catharine de 
Medici, the works of Girardon and Sarrasin, together with 
several of the churches of that epoch, remain as individual 
instances of natural genius combating the bad taste always 
incident to a state of transition. Painting was already in 
its decline: Rulfens had long been dead; Vandyke was also 
gone; Poussin was approaching the period of his death; and 
Claude de Lorraine, though still living, had sprung up and 
become famous long before. Le Sueur was also dead; and 
Spain was the only country, perhaps, which at hat time 
could boast of two great living artists—Murillo and Ve- 
lasquez. 

Mazarin, possessed of a natural taste for the arts, had done 
all that he could to encourage them in France; but his efforts 
for that purpose had been continually interrupted by the dis- 
turbances of the times, by his frequent exile, and his constant 
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occupation in other matters. Nevertheless, the support which 
he did give to the fine arts had considerable effect, and, by 
introducing the best models of all kinds, he greatly contri- 
buted to give the French people sufficient taste to appreciate 
what is good, if not to execute it. 

By his care Mignard was brought to the court, and under 
his patronage obtained very great distinction, both as a por- 
trait-painter and as an artist of higher pretensions. It is 
true that his works have since lost not a little of their repu- 
tation, and are, perhaps, not valued as they ought to be; but 
the two best French painters at that time living—Le Brun 
and Mignard—met with equal encouragement from Mazarin ; 
and while the former reccived high honours, and was ap- 
pointed chancellor and rector of the Academy instituted by 
that ministor, Mignard was employed by every one who pre- 
tended cither to knowledge of the arts or to favour at the 
court of France. 

Music was yet in its infancy—so much so, indeed, that it 
scarcely requires notice as amongst the arts existing at that 
time. Mazarin was fond of it; Louis himself felt adl its 
power, and did what he could to encourage it; but it was 
not till very many years aftcrwards that the science of har- 
mony was fully appreciated or practised in France; and the 
airs of Lulli or Des-touches resemble no more the rich com- 
positions of a ITandel, a Haydn, a Mozart, or a Beethoven, 
than the babbling of a child resembles the eloquence of a 
finished orator. 

At the period, then, when Louis XTV. first grasped with 
manly power that sceptre which had so long been wielded by 

others under his name, almost every kind of literature was 
advancing rapidly, though under circumstances of difficulty : 
science, yet in its infancy, was struggling forward with totter- 
ing steps through tangled and mazy paths, but still striving 
to cast off the encumbrances with which it had been loaded 
in the schools: the fine arts, in general, with the exception 
of music, were in their decline, but with this difference, that 
painting «nd sculpture, after having reached the highest de- 
gree of perfection which perhaps those arts can ever obtain, 
were subsiding gradually towards mediocrity, while archi- 
tecture, which does not subject itself to the test of repre- 
senting nature, but whose excellence must always be in a 
degree estimated by 1 reference to the age aud the country, 
having been driven from its Gothic forms by the fall of 
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feudalism, was seeking that perfection in some other style 
which we certainly have not arrived at even yet. 

We are necessarily obliged to touch upon this subject 
lightly ; but the great purpose proposed even by this sketch 
is to ensure that no false appreciation of the results of the 
reign of Louis XIV., and of his individual acts, should be 
made by the reader, but that it should be clearly seen what 
he did and what he did not effect in forwarding the progress 
of society. In regard to the arts and sciences, the honour 
of promoting and forwarding was all that he could claim. 
Whether in other respects he changed the dircction of events 
and altered the course which society was pursuing—whether, 
in short, his character and qualities as a man and a king had 
a direct and permanent influence upon his subjects and upon 
the world in general, may be inquired into hereafter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tntrigues to obtain the Post of Minister on the Death of Mazarin—Le Tellier— 
Fouquet—Conduct of Louis; of Colbert—Marriage of the Duke of Anjou and 
Henrietta—Libertine Amusements of Fontainebleau—Mademoiselle de la Valliére 
Festivals at Vaux—Conduct of eis We arations for his Ruin—Enmity 
of Colbert—Dissimulation of Lonis—Arrest of Fouquet—Letter from Louis to 
his Mother—Commission evga to try Fouguet; Changed—Trial of 
Fouquet—Baseness of some of his Judges—His Literary Friends rise in his 
Defence—Noble Conduct of some of his Judges—His Sentence—Tyrannical 
Commutation of that Sentence into one more severc—History of his Imprison- 
ment and Death—Proceedings a aa the Partisans—French and Spanish 
Ambassadors in London cayate >recedence—Conduct of Louis—First De- 
spatch written with his own hand. 

Tne death of Mazarin had been so long anticipated, that 

intrigues for giving him a successor had been already formed 

by the various persons of the court who were likely to possess 
any influence. The only two candidates for the vacant office, 
however, whose chances of success were great, were Le Tellier 
and thedamous superintendent Fouquet. The former was 
versed in all the business of the realm; the latter possessed 
vast influence from his command over the finances of the 
country, The ache of the superintendent, however, were 
still more excited by the degree of favour in which he seemed 
to stand with the young king, who, notwithstanding the 
warnings which Mazarin had given him in regard to the de- 
predations of Fouquet, was struck with the engaging manners 
of that minister, and found, even in his prodigal ostentation, 
something assimilating with the love of false splendour in his 


own character. 
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Anne of Austria, even before the death of Mazarin, had 
notified to some of her confidential friends her determination 
of resisting the progress of Fouquet in favour of the king, 

ronouncing him to be a great robber, and declaring that she 
believed he would still obtain the ascendancy over his compa- 
nions. In Le Tellier she expressed great confidence, and dis- 
played much hatred towards Lionne, whom she proposed, if 

ossible, to drive from the ministry ; but it would seem that 
hes thoughts turned principally to Marshal Villeroy as the 
most honest amongst the courticrs of the day, and the person 
best fitted to fill the office of prime minister, although she 
could not but acknowledge that his abilities were scarcel 
adequate to the station. She declared, indeed, beforehand, 
that she believed the king would be well pleased to amuse 
himself with the government of his kingdom; but she does 
not seem at all to have imagined that he would follow the ad- 
vice given to him by Mazarin, and attempt literally and really 
to rule for himself. Such, also, was the opinion of all the 
court ; but, nevertheless, Louis had already made up his mind, 
and when Harlay dc Chamvalon, president of the assembly 
of the clergy, presented himself after the death of Mazarin, 
to ask the king whom he should address himself to in future 
upon affairs of state, Louis replied at once, “To me.” 

Though the answer was distinct, and given in that tone of 
determination which might have convinced those who heard 
it that Louis’s determination was formed upon full considera- 
tion, no one would believe that a king twenty-two years of 
age could persist m carrying into effect a resolution which 
implied the sacrifice of time, repose, amusement, and pleasure, 
as well as the endurance of manifold anxieties, labours, and 
pains. Nevertheless, the young monarch persevered ; and 
all those who were around hin, aud who had the power of 
judging unbiassed by their own aspirations or hopes, soon 
saw that Louis not only possessed the talent necessary to 
govern the country for himself, but the will to undertake it, 
and the determination to carry that will into execution. 

Amongst the first acts of his authority, the young monarch 
sent for the superintendent, represented to him his extrava- 
gance, pointed out the deranged state of the finances, and 
warned him that he must change his conduct, abandon the 
wyust proceedings by which he supplied the means for his 
enormous expenses, and ameliorate the general system of 
finance. 
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Fouquet, however, believed his favour founded on a rock, 
and would not suffer the idea to enter his mind that the king 
would really persevere in examining the long and dry state- 
ments of finance with which he daily furnished him. Al- 
though Louis criticised those statements with a keenness and 
acumen which could not well spring from his own knowledge 
of the subject, the superintendent was still blind to the pre- 
cipice on which he stood, and only strove to disgust the king 
with the task he had undertaken, by complicating his accounts 
and filling them with errors. Day after day, however, Louis, 
as if by magic, reduced them all to order, pointed out the 
faults, detected the misstatements, and completely exposed 
the system of deceit by which his minister endeavoured to 
blind him. 

The secret of all this was, that every night Colbert was in- 
troduced into the cabinet of the king by a back staircase, 
examined with him the accounts of the superintendent during 
several hours, exposed all the fallacies they contained, and 
enabled the king to disperse at once, on the following inorn- 
ing, all the clouds and darkness with which Fouquet had 
endeavoured to envelope his proceedings. Aguin and again 
the superintendent was warned of the consequences of the 
conduct he was pursuing; but Fouquct would take no warn- 
ing; and seeing that the pursuit of pleasure, the joy of feel- 
ing himself free from tutelage, and the novelty of absolute 
command were all busy in the heart of the young king, he 
only applied himself to furnish the monarch with such sums 
as might enable him to sport at ease in the enfecbling stream 
of luxury and uncontrolled enjoyment. 

Louis apparently yiclded to the current as the superinten- 
dent could have wished; and returning to Fontainebleau 
shortly after the death of Mazarin, the monarch and his whole 
court gave themselves up to pleasure. Louis, however, stole 
sufficient time from all the fascinations around him still to 
examine, still to judge, still to act for himself. 

At other times, however, all was splendour, gaiety, and 
amusement. The monarch’s brother, the young Duke of 
Anjou, married but a few weeks 1o Henrietta of England, 
brought his bride to Fontainebleau, now full of charms both 
personal and mental; and Louis began to suspect that the 
distaste which, he had felt towards her, when a marriage 
between them had beon proposed, might have been caused by 
her youth at that time, and not by any real deficiency of 
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attractions. He now admired and wondered at her grace, was 
amused and pleased with her wit, and found a charm in ker 
society which led him somewhat more from that of the queen 
than was pleasing to her or to the queen-mother. 

“ Every day,’ says Madame de la Fayette, “she” (Hen- 
rietta) “went to bathe. She went thither in a carriage, on 
account of the great heat, and came back on horseback, fol- 
lowed by all the ladics, magnificently dressed, with a thou- 
sand feathers on their heads, accompanied by the king and all 
the youth of the court. After supper they got into caléches, 
and went to wander a part of the night round about the 
canal.” 

The staid and prudent Madame de Motteville herself seems 
to have been aflected by the spirit of gaiety and enjoyment 
which reigned at the court, and her painting is much more 
animated than usual. “ Besides the princesses and ladies of 
the court,” she says, “the ladies of the two queens and of 
Madame held a great place therein, and amongst them some 
were extremely beautiful. Balls, plays, promenades, and 
hunting-parties were frequent ; nothing seemed to be wanting 
in that agreeable abode which could amuse. The different 
courts and the different gardens of Fontainebleau seemed 
enchanted palaces and gardens, and its wildernesses the 
Elysian Fields.” 

In the midst of aJl this scene of amusement and joy, the 
king’s attentions to his fair sister-in-law soon began to call 
the notice of the court. The queen, whose situation prevented 
her from mingling in the gayer and more fatiguing parties 
which took place, became jealous of ILeurietta of England ; 
the queen-mother shared in her anxiety, and Anne of Austria 
took upon her to lecture her son upon the impropriety of his 
conduct, forgetting that that son was no longer a youth, but 
aman of a strong and commanding mind, who enjoyed his 
power and felt himself a monarch. 

The effect was such as might be expected: the jealousy of 
the queen and the interference of his mother drove Louis 
more than ever from their socicty. But their conduct had 
another effect, if we may believe Madame de la Fayette. It 
ee the eyes of Louis and of Henrietta to the passions 
which were springing up in their hearts ; but it did not in any 
degree induce them to alter their conduct, unless indeed by 
establishing a link of secret feelings between them, far more 
dangerous than the public gallantry which had taken place 
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before. Henrietta, piqued and annoyed at some reproofs of 
the queen-mother, exerted her influence to the utmost to draw 
the inne away from the court of Anne of Austria to her own 
select circle; but, in order to conceal from the world in 
general any more tender feelings between herself and the 
king, it was determined that Louis should enact the part of 
lover to some of the ladies of the houschold. 

To select an object for this feigned passion, the king, the 
princess, and their confidants chose several girls well caleu- 
lated by their grace and beauty really to attract the attention 
of the king. The three who more particularly attracted atten- 
tion were, Mademoiselle de Pons, who, we are told, was very 
handsome, but was not particularly clever; Mademoiselle de 
Chemerault, one of the queen’s maids of honour, likewise 
handsome, but rather too clever; and Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, one of the ladies of honour to Henrietta of England, 
who is described well by Madame de la Fayette as very pretty, 
very gentle, and very innocent. Madame de Motteville enters 
more into the detail of her appearance, and says, “ Her beauty 
had great attractions, by the brilliant fairness and the carna- 
tion of her complexion; by the blue of her eyes, which were 
full of sweetness ; and by the beauty of her flaxen hair, which 
increased that of her countenance.” ier person, however, 
was not without defects ; for though her figure was good and 
graceful, she was slightly lame. 

These three having been selected as worthy of being the 
ostensible objects of those gallantrics on the part of the king 
which were only intended to cover more real and more dan- 
gorous feelings, Louis went rather further than he had agreed 
upon with his fair sister-in-law, and instead of choosing one 
of the three to pay his court to, he made love to all three at 
once. He at the same time displayed a certain degree of 
‘tenderness towards the Countess of Soissons, and a good deal 
more to Henrietta herself; so that the example of levity which 
he set his whole court was not very likely to improve the 
morals of an immoral assemblage. 

Mademoiselle de Pons was removed from the court at once 
by the queen-mother, with an unceremonious haste which 
called forth some severe animadversions from Louis. With 
Mademoiselle de Chemerault, it would seem, that his amour 
went to criminal lengths; but his heart spoke out in favour 
of La Valliére. To her all his serious attention was now 
directed, and the court soon perceived that a change had come 
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over the whole feelings of the king. Anne of Austria, having 
already more than once quarrelled with her son on the subjéct 
of his gallantries, and convinced that in the present instance 
to oppose him would be vain, determined to enter into a com- 
eae with her morality, and, while she left Louis to follow 
118 inclinations unopposed, to do the best she could to conceal 
from the knowledge of the queen the intrigue that she could 
not prevent. 

In the mean while, cabals of a more important nature were 
going on at the court of France. The efforts to obtain the 
post of prime minister still continucd, and Le Tellier, who 
undervalued the powers of Colbert, and entertained no appre- 
hensions of finding a rival in him, leagued with that minister 
for the destruction of Fouquet, whose extravagance, ostenta- 
tion, and deceit had already injured him deeply in the opinion 
of the king. 

Not far from Fontainebleau itself, Fouquet was at this very 
time engaged in completing a palace which be had long since 
begun, and which already exceeded any of the royal residences 
in beauty and splendour. Eighteen millions of livres had 
been cxpended upon it: hamlets had been swept away to 
form its gardens; waterworks had been constructed, at an 
immense expense, far excelling auything which had been then 
seen in France: and Fouquct, proud of the splendour and 
taste he had displayed, had, shortly after the king’s marriage, 
invited the whole court to a féte at his palace at Vaux, which 
surpassed any entertainment yet given in that country. The 
arms of the finance minister were scen painted in every part 
of the building; and his device, written below it, though 
applicable to the coat above, was made use of by the malice 
of the courtiers to insinuate that a wild ambition was the 
ruling passion of the superintendent. The arms were, a 
squirrel springing up the branch of a tree, with a snake pur. 
suing it; and the motto, Quo non ascendet?* The young 
monarch, whose knowledge of Latin was at the best very 
limited, demanded the meaning of the words, and learning 
that they were, “Whither will he not rise?” was easily led 
to believe that they were signs of an ambitious spirit which 
might ultimately prove dangerous to the State. At the same 


* This has been usually written Quo non ascendam? which makes the use for 
which the courtiers employed it more apparent and easy: but M. Delort assures 
us that in the arms of Fouguet, painted opposite to his picture in a folio volume 
in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, the words are as we have given them, 
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time, the witty courtiers who surrounded the king remarked 
that the serpent which pursued the squirrel formed the arms 
of Colbert. 

If there were two of these festivals given at Vaux, which 
perhaps was the case, the most famous is that said to have 
taken place on the 20th of August, 1661. Magnificence and 
ostentation were therein carried to such a pitch, that the 
fables of Eastern splendour seemed realised. The court of 
Louis himself was entirely eclipsed by that of Fouquet, as 
the palaces of the monarch were by the mansion of the su- 
perintendent, and nothing was beheld around but splendour 
and profusion. Canals, fountains, cascades, all the product 
of art, ornamented the gardens; long alleys of trees, green 
walks, shady bowers and grottoes, wide esplanades, and mag- 
nificent terraces, were seen covered with all that was great 
and noble in France. Games of chance or of skill were 
ready at every turn to stimulate the fatigued mind, and 
troops of comedians and musicians were prepared to amuse 
the fancy or soothe the ear. Even when, wearied out with 
pleasure or chagrined with losses, the courtier quitted the 
ball-room or the gaming-table and sought his own apart- 
ment, he found on his dressing-table purses full of gold, 
supplied by the magnificent ostentation of the master of the 
mansion. 

All that talent could do, we are assured, had been done, 
as well as all that riches could accomplish, to render the 
abode of the superintendent beautiful as well as magnificent; 
and the poetry of La Fontaine was ready to celebrate the 
charms of a place whose master, one of the most hbcral 
patrons of genius, had shown himself especially the friend 
of the A’sop of his age. Yet, though Le Brun and Le 
Nétre had contributed their utmost cfiorts to the embellish- 
ment of Vaux, a melancholy presentiment appears to have 
affected La Fontaine while composing his celebrated “ Songe 
de Vaux.’ He seems to have felt that, even in the acme of 
its splendour, the seeds of destruction were sown in its gar- 
dens and already springing up within its walls; and he places 
in the mouth of Calliope the following remarkable words : 

‘Sans moi, tant d’ceuvres fameux, 
Tgnorés de nos neveux, 
Périroient sous la poussieére. 

Au Parnasse seulement 


On emploie une matidére 
Qui dure éternellement. 
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“Si Yon conserve les noms, 
Ce doit étre par mes sons 
Et non point par vos machines: 
Un jour, un jour l'univers 
Cherchera sous vos ruines 

Ceux qui vivront dans mes vers,” 
It can be but little doubted that the splendour of Fouquet 
excited thc jealousy of tho courtiers far more than his libe- 
rality attached them. Of one thing, however, there can be 
no doubt,—that his ostentation displeased the monarch; and 
it is reported by many authors that the king was so exas- 
perated on the prescnt occasion, as to propose to arrest the 
superintendent in the midst of the festival. From this he 
was dissuaded, wo are told, by Anne of Austria. But I am 
very much inclined to belicve that such was not the case; 
for in such circumstanccs many particulars are always added 
by the imagination, even of coutemporarios, which, of course, 
submit to additions and improvements under the hands of 
those that follow. The simple fact of the ostentation of 
Fouquet would scarcely have been sufficient to justify so 
violent a step on the part of the king; but in order to assign 
a sufficient cause for the vehemence of Louis’s anger, writers 
have invented or discovered a still greater offence on the 
part of Fouquet, and have declared that he was at that very 
time pursuing Mademoiselle de Ja Valliére with the same 
vicious purposes as the king. In regard to this fact, how- 
ever, I have very many doubts, as the sole foundation for 
the supposition is to be found in a letter from Madame du 
Plessis Beli¢vre of very doubtful authenticity, and in the 

confused and anccdotical memoirs of the Abbé de Choisy. 
The letter of Madame du Plessis, as well os several other 
infamous epistles of the same kind, were afterwards publicly 
and solemnly pronounced by Fouquet to be forgeries; and 
there are so many discrepant accounts* in regard even to 


* The famous festival at Vaux is generally said to have taken place on the 20th 
of August, 1661. In no work, however, which I have read upon that subject have 
I found this date established by any incontrovertible proof; for Bussy, although 
he gives that year, differs with all others regarding the day. I do not mean to sa 
that it may not have been so established, for it is possible not only that proofs 
may exist which I have never seen, but that I may havo overlooked some proof of 
it in works that I myself possess. In many of those works, however, I have 
found distinct reason to believe that the date has been misstated, which reasons 
2 shall now proceed to assign. 

In the first place, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in that part of her Memoirs 
which is by far the most accurate, from the epoch being nearer to the period at 
which she wrote, places the festival given at Vaux not in 1661, but in the preced- 
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the date of the celebrated féte at Vaux, that it would 
seem to me extremely doubtful whether the superintendent 
had ever seen Mademoiselle de la Valliére at the time of the 
splendid festival of which we are now speaking. At the 
same time it is reasonable to suppose that Louis saw the 


ing year, immediately after the return of Louis with his young queen from the 
Pyrenees, and between the period of their arrival at Fontainebleau and their 
formal entry into Paris. The fact of their having gone to Vaux in that year is not 
mentioned, indeed, by Madame de Motteville; but she gives an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the court at Fontainebleau in 1660, and confirms in the most minute 
particulars all the other facts by which this is surrounded in the Memoirs of Ma- 
demoiselle. 

it was not till the year following that Mademoiselle de la Valliére first. appeared 
at court, entering it as a maid of honour to Henrietta of England, which Made- 
moiselle notices at its proper period in the following laconic terms: ‘* Madame de 
Choisy donna & Madame la petite de la Vallitre pour fille.” She speaks of no 
other festival at Vaux than this, and marks, in such a manner that it cannot be 
mistaken, that the one to which she alludes took place between the arrival of the 
court at Fontainebleau, on the 13th of Jnly, 1660, and the public entrance of the 
king into Paris on the 26th of August. She implies, also, that it was on the road 
from Fontainebleau, on his journey towards the capital, that the king visited 
Fonquet, which would in some degree account for the magnificence of the enter- 
tainment, as the whole country was in a state of excitement from the king’s 
recent marriage. ‘Those, too, who look into La Fontaine will find, in the “ Songe 
de Vaux,” and in the History of the Swan, that at the time of that festival the 
queen was not yet known to be pregnant, which must have been the case had it 
taken place on the 20th of August, 1661, as her first child was born in the begin- 
ning of November following. ‘That the queen was at Vaux on this occasion cannot 
be doubted by any one who reads La Fontaine; and yet, for more than two months 
before the king’s eka for Brittany, in the same month of August, 1661, she 
had been excluded, by her hopes of an heir to the throne, from mingling in any of 
the fatiguing pleasures of the court. 

Nor are these the only reasons for believing that the mistake ofa year has been 
made in this date, for the Memoirs of Artagnan, who was present, also place it in 
the preceding year. The contempt with which Fouquet treated him on this occa- 
sion, in consequence of a previous quarrel, and Artagnan’s own feelings and con- 
duct, are all so minutely dwelt upon, that it is clear not only that this part of the 
Memoirs is from his own hand, but that it was written while the memory was 
fresh upon him, and, I am even inclined to believe, between the period of the féte 
and the arrgst of Fouquet, inasmuch as Artagnan mentions the scorn with which 
Fouquet treated him without any reference in that place to the fact of his having 
afterwards arrested with his own hand the very man who then ill-treated him. 
The Memoirs of Artagnan refer throughout to this féte as the only one of the 
kind which took place at Vaux, and as that which ruined Fouquet in the opinion 
of the king, by showing him that the superintendent’s expenses were such as no 
private fortune or honest profits of office could supply. ven supposing the whole 
of those Memoirs to have been written by Sandras de Courtilz, he was better 
— with the events of that day than any one now living. 

‘here may have been another féte at Vaux in 1661; but if there was not, the 
event took place before the arrival of Mademoiselle de la Valliére at the court. 
The marriage of Henrietta of England to the young Duke of Anjou took place in 
April, 1661, and it was, as we have said, on that occasion that Mademoiselle de Ja 
Valligre was appointed one of her maids of honour. It is scarcely necessary to 
pant out the inaccuracy of M. Delort in saying that “ Mademoiselle de la Val- 
iére was received amongst the number of maids of honour to Madame when she 
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immense wealth of Fouquet with surprise and suspicion, that 
he marked his ostentation with jealousy and indignation, and 
that never after the festival of Vaux did he feel towards the 
superintendent as he previously had done. : 

In the mean while, it is evident that from time to time 
Fouquet entertained apprehensions, and took measures to 
secure for himself support and assistance in case of need. 
How far, indeed, his plans went,—whether he proposed to 
offer actual resistance to the king, or whether he merely en- 
deavoured to create such powerful intercessors as might in 
time of danger or difficulty interfere to save him from the 
royal indignation,—is not at all clear. It is ccrtain, however, 
that while, according to the account of Gourville, he neglected 
a great many of those persons whom he had courted assidu- 
ously before the death of Mazarin, he at the same time made 
every cffort to gain the friendship of the Prince de Condé, 
and laboured to give his friend and great supporter Crequi 
such a post as would enable him to afford him efficient aspist- 
ance in arms should it be necessary. Having purchased Belle- 
isle from the Duc de Retz, he caused fortifications of a very 
important kind to be constructed there; and a general 
rumour began to diffuse itself through the court, that his in- 
tention was, first, to make every effort to force himself upon 
the king as prime minister; but, if he should fail in the 
attempt and any endeavour be made to arrest and punish him, 
then to throw himself into Belleisle, raise the standard of 
revolt against the king, and seek aid from England. 

All the memoirs of the time show that such an impression 
was general. Doubtless, however, a great part of these 
rumours and reports were spread by his enemies and by those 
who sought his downful, and it may be necessary for a 
moment to mark the intrigues which were carrying on against 
him, . 
was fourteen years of age; she was in her seventeenth year at the time of the 
arrest of Fonquet,” for Henrietta of England, who had no court till her marriage, 
‘was married on the 30th of March or Ist of Apiil, 1661, and Fouquet was 
arrested on the 5th of September of the same year; so that the unhappy mistress 
of Louis XIV. had only been five months at the court at that time; and unless 
five months added to fourteen years will make seventeen years, the whole state- 
ment 1s gnaccurate. 

Voltaite took his own account of these transactions entirely from the anecdotes 
ef the Abbé de Choisy, at whom he scoffs continually. I have found the abbé 
almost uniformly correct where he speaks of things recently passed, and which he 
‘had witnessed himself—incorrect ihrieghout in everything else. Now he was 


probably not present at the féte at Vaux, and, if so, was only seventeen years of 
age when it took place. 
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Colbert hated him with a sort of natural antipathy, pro- 
ceeding, probably, from the opposition in every point of their 
two characters. Calm, calculating, simple in his tastes, clear, 
accurate, orderly, and, above all, honest; harsh and repulsive 
to the court, and severe to others as to himself—Colbert 
hated in Fouquet the vain, extravagant, lavish, generous man, 
the graceful and engaging courticr, and the scheming and 
wide-reaching minister. Fouquet, likewise, held a post to 
which Colbert aspired; and the latter proceeded to seek his 
ruin with a cold determination, which is one of the worst 
traits in that minister’s history. 

Fouquet, in the mean time, made no effort against Colbert, 
esteeming him too little to fear him. He had laboured hard 
since Mazarin’s death to obtain the support of the qucen- 
mother, who, though she did not attempt to meddle any more 
in politics, gave her countenance in some degree to the su- 
perintendent. Louis, whose affection for his mother was sin- 
cere, and who felt that he had offended, and was likely to 
offend her, in many of the particulars of his private life, was 
unwilling to take any harsh measures against a man to whom 
she gave even a slight degree of support. 

Thus, in the progress of the schemes of Colbert and Le 
Tellicr, the first impediment was Anne of Austria’s opposi- 
tion to their views of removing Fouquet. The next impedi- 
ment was found in the official situation which Fouquet held 
in the parliament of Paris. He was procureur-general in that 
body; and Mazarin had strongly cautioned Louis, when 
speaking upon the subject of Fouquet, on no account to em- 
broil himself with the parliament of Paris in the outset of his 
reign. 

To rempve these two impediments Colbert now applied 
himself With a degree of subtlety not unworthy of the master 
under whom he had so long served. He was well acquainted 
with the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who, detached from poli- 
tical cabals, had resumed her extraordinary influence over 
Anne of Austria, and lived a life of decent intrigue with the 
well-known Laigues, who had made such a conspicuous figure 
in the Fronde. 

Laigues and Madame de Chevreuse were gained by Col- 
bert. The queen-mother was invited to fulfil an old promise, 
and spend a short time at Dampierre, where, under the ma- 
nagement of Fouquet’s adversaries, all his faults, errors, and 


vices were displayed before her. At the same time there is 
FP, 
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reason to believe that some of the many nuns whom Anne of 
Austria was in the habit of visiting were employed to work 
upon that queen’s mind. It was not found difficult to per- 
suade her that the ruin of a man whose vices and follies had 
been fully exposed to her would be pleasing to God, and that 
to shield him from the anger of her son or the malice of his 
enemies would be, in fact, opposing the will of Heaven. She 
accordingly yielded her full consent to any measures against 
him which might be resorted to; and the only thing that 
remained was to induce him to sell his office of procureur- 
general, in order that the parliament might have no excuse 
for interfering in his behalf.* 

The means that were taken to effect this object are ver 
differently related by different contemporary authors. Louis 
XTV. could hardly fail to gain from the instructions of Ma- 
zarin the art of dissimulation. We have seen how well he 
employed it at a very early age in the case of De Retz; and 
with Fouquet he used the same skill, only longer and more 
perseveringly. He assumed towards the superintendent, as 
soon as he gave up all hope of reforming him, and had deter- 
mined upon his ruin, a far milder and more gracious aspect 
than before: he received him with smiles, he appeared to rely 
on his opinion, and Fouquet was easily led to believe that 
honours and successes were in store for him. 

By some we are told that the highest decoration in the 
king’s power to bestow was held out to the superintendent 
as an inducement to sell his office of procureur, the king 
having bestowed the same order shortly before on another 
member of the parliament, and having made a rule never to 
give it to more than one of that body at the same time. By 
others, again, we arc assured that false friends were employed 
to represent to Fouquet that the office of, procureur-general 
was incompatible with that of prime minister, and, therefore, ' 
that the king would never appoint him to the latter office 


* Fouquet, on being questioned at his trial in regard to some of the enormous 
sums appearing against iim in the book of his steward, replied that his steward 
was often charged to pay other sums besides his own personal expenses. He de- 
clared solemnly that all his own expenses were within the limits of the income he 
possessed from his personal property and the various ein offices he held; and 
this assertion he offered to prove, if the papers which had been seized by his ene. 
mies were restored to him to enable him to do so. The papers were not restored, 

end the editor of the ‘Mémoires sur Ja Bastille’—memoirs, though displayin 
strong prejudices, invaluable in themselves—says that Fouquet declared hie 
steward had paid large sums for the service of the king and adds, ‘ History says 
er Aye money had been remitted to the queen-mother, and that the queen had 
ened If, 
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until he had resigned or sold the former. To give full effect 
te this insinuation, Louis, we are told, showed the superin- 
tendent greater favour than ever; and though by this timo 
Fouquet had heard a rumour of the nightly conferences of the 
king and Colbert—though Gourville had warned him that a 
strong party was forming against him, and that his ruin was 
looked upon as certain—though anonymous letters and pri- 
vate messages day by day gave more vague intimations of his 
danger, yet he would in no degree believe in its existence, or 
take proper measures to obviate it. Still Louis maintained 
the same smooth face towards the man he intended to ruin, 
and Fouquet continued to think himself in higher favour than 
ever. In this persuasion, he determined to sell the office of 

rocureur ; an having obtained for 1t the sum of fourteen 

undred thousand livres, he generously cast the amount into 
the king’s exhausted treasury. 

Such an act, however, in no degree softened the resolution 
of the young king; he was fully persuaded by Colbert that 
the intentions of the unfortunate superintendent were as 
treasonable as his proceedings regarding the finances were 
fraudulent. He was anxious, too, to sec the finances in the 
hands of one who had already laid before him a grand and 
feasible scheme for their restoration to order and economy, 
—a scheme which he felt that Colbert, and none but Colbert, 
eould execute. That minister showed no slowness in pro- 
moting any of the measures employed to open a place for 
himself’; and at length it was determined that, in the end of 
August, the king, with a small flying camp, should visit the 
coast of Brittany for the apparent purpose of fixing on some 
spot for the formation of a great naval depot upon the shores 
of the British Channel. 

Fouquet suffered himself to be deceived, and preceded the 
king to Nantes, Where several days were passed without any 
steps being taken to put the monarch’s determination of 
arresting him into execution. In the mean while, however, 
troops were concentrating round the spot from several quar- 
ters, and a strong body had approached Belleisle, and drawn 
a line around it, so as to cut off its communication with 
Nantes. Fouquct himself had, as we have said, gone forward 
to Nantes, even a little before the king, accompanied by his 
wife and his two principal clerks; and he was followed 
shortly afterwards by Gourville, who had already warned him 
of his danger. Gourville, however, more wise than the su- 
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perintendent, and knowing well that he had been engaged in 
many transactions with that minister which, in case of his 
disgrace, might prove ruinous to himself, took care before he 
left Paris to secure all his own papers of importance, and to 
remove them to the house of a friend whom he could trust. 
This precaution proved the salvation of Gourville; but Fou- 
quet had taken no such step, and the whole of his papers, 
even to letters of gallantry, were scattered in confusion 
throughout his whole dwelling. 

Le Tellicr, known to be the superintendent’s enemy, ae- 
companied the king to Nantes, together with Turenne, Clair- 
ambault, and other officers; and at the head of the mus- 
keteers of the king’s guard was Artagnan, between whom 
and Fouquet a considerable degrec of coldness had for some 
time existed. A thousand circumstances might have warned 
the superintendent of his coming fate ; but some of the prin- 
cipal efforts to open his eyes proved abortive. The governor 
whom he had placed in the citadel of Belleisle, finding him- 
self strictly invested by the king’s troops, sent a messenger 
to Fouquet with one of the letters of credit common in those 
days, merely containing the words, “ Give credit to what the 
bearer shall tell you.”” The messenger, however, was arrested 
in passing the posts of the king’s army ; and though he con- 
ducted himself with the utmost prudence and caution, the 
note was found in the heel of one of his boots, after which he 
was sent to Paris, where he died under the torture, rather 
than acknowlcdge that which he had been commanded to 
communicate to Fouquet. 

An anonymous letter, however, was conveyed to the super- 
intendent on the morning of the 5th of September, warning 
him that he would be arrested that day, and advising him to 
provide for his immediate sccurity. After a long ¢consulta- 
tion with his friends, in which various means were proposed. ' 
for ascertaining the real intentions of the king, the minister 
resolved to go to the council that morning at all risks. He 
had just, from his private funds, supplied to the monarch a 
million of livres, and he could not imagine, it would seems, 
that Louis carried hypocrisy so far as to treat him with 
ree favour when his purpose was really to ruin 

im. 

There was one, however, at the king’s ear whose presence 
in Nantes at the time was unknown to any one but Louis 
himself and one domestic: this was Colbert, who, occupying 
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no ostensible post in the ministry and already suspected by 
Pouquet, had entered Nantes disguised, and kept himself in 
strict concealment; so that even Le Tellier, his fellow- 
labourer in the task of overthrowing the superintendent, was 
unaware of his presence in the city. His nightly conferences 
with the king, however, had gone on; and though Louis had 
made Le Tellier acquainted with his plans for imprisoning 
Fouquet, it was to Colbert that he entrusted the execution 
thereof; and the financier, again, immediately fixed upon 
Artagnan, as a man of energy and execution, for the purpose 
of arresting the superintendent. 

The captain of the musketeers was much surprised on re- 
ceiving a message carly on the morning of the 5th, directing 
him to follow the servant who bore it, in order to speak with 
Colbert, of whose arrival in Nantes he was not aware. Col- 
bert then gave him orders, in the king’s name, to arrest 
Fouquet as he came from the council; and although Artag- 
nan felt some scruples at undertaking the task on account of 
the enmity that existed between him and the superintendent, 
his remonstrances were overruled, and he was sent to the 
levee of the king to receive further commands. 

The demeanour of Louis upon this occasion affords so 
peculiar a view of his character, even at the age of twenty- 
three, that we must give it in the words of Artagnan himself. 
“I went to the levec,” says that officer,* “that very moment ; 
and the king, who was already prudence ilself, having per- 
esived me, began to interrogate me upon my company, and 
ordered a quantity of things regarding it. However, being 
desirous of further mislvading those who were listening to us, 
as he had already just dunc, he asked me how such and such 
people wore, naming some persons of distinction. I replied 
all that I’ knew about them: upon which his majesty, drawing 

*me apart into a window, as if he wished to say something 
which regarded them, asked me in a low tone if Monsieur 
Colbert had spoken with me. TI replied, that he had; that I 
had just quitted him; that he had told me I was to arrest 
Monsieur Fouquet, and to come for his majesty’s orders 
thereupon. The king veplied, that such being the case, he 
had nothing more to command; but that I must take great 


* In a part of his Memoirs, which I judge to be written by himself, from that 
internal evidence which, to my mind, marks quite sufficiently the difference of 
those passages which were from his own hand, and those which were interpolated 
by Sandras de Gourtilz. 
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care of the execution of this commission, and, above all, not 
to let him speak to anybody after I had seized upon hint: 
that he, the king, had been informed that Fouquet had been 
warned of the design of arresting him; that he did not know 
whether such was the case or not; but if it were so, he might 
endeavour to fly to Belleisle; on which account I was to 
watch him from that moment, lest, pretending to come to 
the council, he should take another path than that for the 
citadel.” 

Fouquet, however, came to the council as usual, though he 
was ill at the time. Of his demeanour there, indeed, there 
are very various and opposite accounts; some saying that he 
remained perfectly cool and composed, while others declare 
that he was so greatly agitated that he could scarcely reply 
to the questions of the king, who was resolved to gain every 
possible information from him concerning the state of his own 
department before he caused him to be arrested. Louis 
treated him perfectly in his usual manner, however; though 
the number of questions that he asked, and his perseverance 
in obtaining a distinct reply, protracted the sitting of the 
council for near two hours. 

Fouquet at lengih took his leave and went out, followed 
from the ante-chamber by a crowd of courtiers. In the court 
below, however, Artagnan was waiting for him, with thirty 
musketeers of the guard, dispersed in small groups around yo 
as not to attract attention. The officer suffered him to pro- 
ceed a short way, aud then approaching, informed him that 
he was under arrest; upon which all the sycophants who 
fawned around him fled like clouds before the wind and left 
him to his fate. Some one, however, hastened to make 
known the fact to Gourville, who was conversing at the time 
with Turenne and Clairambault. The Prince de Marsillac 
was also present, and Gourville, who never forgot any pre- ‘ 
caution in a moment of danger, besought that nobleman to 
run to his lodgings and carry off a casket in which his most 
valuable effects were contained, while he hastened to see what 
he could do at the house of Fouquet himself. 

Madame Fouquet had received an order to betake herself to 
Limoges ; but the officers of the king were already in the house, 
sealing up all the doors; and the wife of him who ten minutes 
before had at his command the whole revenues of France, 
now found only fifteen louis-d’ors in her purse. Gourville, 


however, supplied every deficiency, and provided the wife of 
ha: farmer hono-faatan with With # she nendod fan the tima 
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Pelisson, afterwards famous in the world of letters, and 
ahother chief clerk of the superintendent, were arrested with 
him: all his papers were seized, and the secrets of many 
families were developed by the examinations that ensued. 
To avoid this exposure, Fouquet’s brother, the abbé, on 
hearing of his arrest, proposed to set fire at once to his 
house at St. Mandé, where the greater part of the more 
dangerous documents were collected; but others hesitated at 
such a bold step, and the whole mass of papers fell into the 
hands of the government. Gourville, by his presence of mind 
and skill in using his knowledge of men’s characters, avoided 
being arrested, and continued for some time to live on fami- 
liar terms with the ministers, passing most of his evenings in 
gambling with the king. Fouquet was first conducted a 
prisoner to the castle of Angers, thence to Vincennes, and 
afterwards to the Bastille. 

The proceedings of the king through all these events show 
his character as completely formed and distinctly marked as 
if he had reigned for years. The Louis XIV. of three-and- 
twenty, with the reins of state just fallen into his hands, is 
the same that he appears through life ; and the letter which 
he wrote to his mother on the arrest of Fouquet might have 
been composed by him at any period of his long reign. It is 
as follows : 


* MapamME MY Mornen, 

“T have already written to you this morning the execution 
of the orders which I had given for arresting the superin- 
tendent, but I wish now to send you the details of the affair. 
You know that for some time past I have had it at heart; 
but it was impossible to do it sooner, because I wished first 
to make him pay thirty thonsand crowns for the marine, and 
moreover there were a great many things to be settled which 
could not be done in a day; and you cannot imagine the 
trouble 1 had even in finding the means of speaking to Ar- 
tagnan in private, for ] am overwhelmed al] day long by 4 
number of sharp people who, on the slightest sign, might 
haye seen deeper than I wished. Nevertheless, two days 
ago, I ordered him to hold himself ready, and to make use of 
Du Claveau and Maupertuis in the absence of the maréchaur 
de logis and brigadiers of my musketeers, the greater part of 
whom are ill. 

“ T was very impatient indeed that all this should be finished, 
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not having anything else to keep me in this place. At length, 
this morning, having come to do business with me accordirtg 
to custom, I kept him amused, sometimes with one thing, 
sometimes with another, and pretended to be searching for 
papers, until through the windows of my cabinet I saw Ar- 
tagnan in the court of the castle; and I then suffered the 
superintendent to go, who, after having talked a few minutes 
with La Feuillade, disappeared just as he was bowing to Le 
*Tellier,—so that poor Artagnan fancied he had missed him, 
and sent Maupertuis to tell me that he suspected some one 
had told him to escape: but he overtook him in the Square 
of the Cathedral, and arrested him in my name towards mid- 
day. Hedemanded the papers that he had upon him, amongst 
which, they tell me, I shall find an account of the true state 
of Belleisle; but I have so many other things to do, that I 
have not been able to see them yet. Nevertheless, I have 
commanded Monsieur Boucherat to go and seal up every- 
thing at the house of the superintendent, and Monsieur 
Pellot at the house of Pelisson, whom I have caused to be 
arrested also. J had pretended that I wished to hunt this 
morning, and under this pretext had caused my carriages to 
be prepared, and my musketeers to mount: I had also com- 
manded the companies of guards who are here to exercise in 
the meadows, in order to have them quite ready to march 
upon Belleisle. No sooncr then was the affair done, than 
they put the superintendent into one of my carriages, and 
conveyed him to the chateau of Angers, followed by the 
musketecrs (who will wait for me there), while his wife, by 
my order, goes to Limoges. 

“Fourille marched instantly to Belleisle with my compa- 
nies of guards, and has orders on their arrival at the roads to 
detach Chavigni to command in the place with a“hundred 
French and. sixty Swiss; and if by chance he whom the super- ' 
intendent placed there should endeavour to make resistance, 
I have given him orders to force an entrance. 

“1 had at first resolved to wait for news; but all the orders 
have been so well given, that, according to appearances, the 
thing cannot fail; and thus I shall return without further 
delay, so that this is the last letter I shall write to you upon 
this journey. 

“] have since spoken upon this event with the gentlemen 
who are here with me, and have told them frankly that I had 
formed my project four months ago; that there was no one 
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who knew it but you: and that I had only communicated it 
to Monsieur Le Tellier two days before, that the necessary 
orders might be given. I declared to them also that I would 
have no more superintendents, but would labour at the 
finances myself, with faithful persons to act under me, know- 
ing that such was the true means of securing myself abund- 
ance, and of relieving my people. You will have no difficulty 
in believing that many a one was out of countenance; but I 
am well pleased that they should see that I am not the dupe 
they imagined, and that the best plan is to attach themselves 
to me.” 


It will be remarked that no mention is made of Colbert in 
this letter; but as soon as Fouquet was arrested, a commis- 
sion was appointed to try him, consisting of twelve commis- 
saries, the whole of them evidently chosen by Colbert. The 
chancellor was at the head of this body ; and three relations 
and dependents of Colbert—Pussort, Hottman, and Pellot— 
were members of it, besides several other persons bound by 
different ties to obey the superintendent’s two great enemies, 
Le Tellier and Colbert. Had this commission procceded to 
his trial, composed as it was of ihe creatures of his adversa- 
ries, there can be little or no doubt that he would speedily 
have been condemned 1o death; but it was remodelled, in 
consequence of an accidental discovery. 

Proceeding from his house at St. Mande, to a house on the 
other side of the road, which was occupied by one of his clerks, 
was found a subterrancan passage, opening into a cabinet in 
the latter house appropriated to hinself. Behind a mirror 
in that cabinet was discovered a thick manuscript, containing 
the project of a general rising against the government, with 
directions to all Fouquct’s friends as to what part they should 
play in case of his arrest. Every word of the document might 
well be construed into treason; but there was not the 
slightest proof that it was anything but a vague, wild vision : 
and the testimony of Gourville proves not only that it was 
so, but that it was written under other circumstances, when 
Mazarin was at the head of affairs, and labouring for the de- 
struction of Fouquet. In the hands of prejudiced judges, 
however, this document would have proved his ruin; but a 
curious accident caused a change in the commission, and 
saved the life of the superintendent. At the time when the 
court was at St. Jean de Luz, Colbert, who waa even then 
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labouring against Fouquet, and was anxious to put the 
finances into a better train, had drawn up and sent to 
Mazarin the project of a Chamber of Justice for investi- 
gating the state of the finances, punishing peculators, and 
orcing those brokers of the revenue, then called partisans, 
to disgorge the immense wealth they had acquired by the 
plunder of the revenue. Ife had carricd his views so far, 
that the persons of whom he intended to compose this 
Chamber of Justice were individually named; and the ruin 
of Fouquct was to be the first step to a general reformation 
of the finances. This paper, by the efforts of some friend, 
had been abstracted from the custody of Mazarin, and placed 
for a few hours in the hands of Fouquct himself, who not 
only took means to counteract the efforts of Colbert at the 
time, but sat down, and, aided by Gourville, copied out the 
project before he returned it. 

The copy was now found amongst the papers of Fouquet ; 
and Colbert, anxious to prove to the king that he had long 
before conceived this great scheme for the reformation of 
the finances, brought the document to the knowledge of 
Louis, showed him what he had wished to attempt, Jaid the 
blame of its rejection upon Mazarin, and asked the monarch’s 
approval of a similar course of procceding under the existing 
circumstances. Louis agreed: the former commission was 
changed; all the members whom Colbert had formerly sug- 
gested 10 Mazarin were placcd upon the new list, and several 
of his friends and relations who had appeared in the com- 
mission appointed at Nantes were omitted in the new 
Chamber of Justice. This Chamber assembled at the 
Arsenal to take notice of all crimes committed in regard to 
the finance ; and the members were chosen from different 

rovincial tribunals, “as if,’ say the Memoirs of Artagnan, 
“the affair being to judge a man accused of having robbed 
all the kingdom, it was necessary to have people from every 
part of the kingdom to judge hin.” 

The consternation and confusion created by the arrest of 
Fouquet were almost universal at the court of France. The 
greater part of the courtiers had at some time been laid 
under obligations by him, and had expressed their gratitude 
with all those superfluous terms which were not likely to 
raise them in the opinion of the king. All their notes upon 
such subjects wore found amongst the papers of Fouquet; 
and moreover, it is painful to discover that vory many of the 
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ladies of the court of France stood upon the lists of the 
superintendent in a manner which rendered their virtue 
somewhat doubtful, causing Madame de Mottcville to say, 
with witty severity, that 1t was not without reason that 
ancient poets had written the allegory of Danaé and the 
shower of gold. 

At first the apprehensions of the courtiers were so great, 
that almost every one abandoned thc unfortunate superin- 
tendent, and not a voice was raixed in his favour. Colbert 
and his companions triumphed completely; and in the pro- 
ceedings against him every principle of equity, as well as 
almost all the forms of justice and law, were violated to pro- 
cure his condemnation. The Chancellor Seguier, the presi- 
dent of the commission, took part in the whole as an open 
enemy of the accused; and while the calm and quiet Le 
Tellier caballed in secret against him, Colbert eagerly urged 
forward every severe measure with a degree of fanatical 
virulence which passed the bounds of ordinary hatred. The 
conduct of both was so open to censure, that Turenne, who 
of all men was the least accustomed to say severe things, re- 
marked, when some person was praising the modcration of 
Le Tellier when compared with the virulence of Colbert, 
“JT can very well belicve that Monsieur Colbert is more 
anxious that Fouquct should be hanged, and that Monsieur 
Le Tellier is more afraid that he should not.” 

In the mean time, Fouquet had been conducted from 
Angers to Amboise, and thence to Vincennes, under the 
strictest surveillance, suffered to speak with nobody but his 
guards, and denied the use of materials for writing. The 

rosecution of the inquiry into the malversation of the 
ances, which had been going on under the Chamber of 
Justice at the Argenal, had arrived at such a point by the 
beginning of the year 1662, that the enemies of the super- 
intendent felt secure of being able by the proofs under their 
hands to convict him of crimes worthy of death; and on the 
4th of March, the trial of Fouquet himself began, by several 
members of the commission proceeding to Vincennes in order 
to interrogate the prisoner. Fouquet naturally protested 
against the unjust and illegal iribunal to which he was to be . 
subjected ; but the Chamber of Justice decided that the trial 
should go on without any regard to his protestation, and in- 
terrogation proceeded for several months in the castle of 
Vincennes. 
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At length, wearied out, and perhaps counselled to such 
conduct by some of his friends, Fouquet refused to answer 
any more, demanded a free and open trial, required that his 
papers should be restored to him for the means of defence, 
and again protested against the legality of the proceedings. 
Various means were taken to make him answer, but without 
effect : and in the course of the efforts made for that purpose 
there are but too strong proofs that the king acted much 
more as a party than a monarch or a magistrate; and, in the 
end, contrary to every form of law and justice, he put forth a 
decree in his full council, prohibiting Fouquet from appealing 
to his natural judges, and forbidding his natural judges to in- 
terfere with or take cognizance of the ease. 

This took place on the 6th of July, 1662; and between 
that time and the 18th of June in the following year, Fou- 
quet remained at Vincennes, harassed by the continual pro- 
ceedings of his ecnemics against him, and endeavouring to 
oppose as an objection to the further course of the trial, the 
fact that one of the most important decrees of the court had 
not been notified to him at the proper time. All forms of 
law, however, were violated in his trial; and in the month of 
June, 1663, he was removed to the Bastille, where he re- 
mained till the 14th of November, on which day he was 
brought, for the first time, before the Chamber of Justice at 
the Arsenal, where he was intcrrogated publicly in regard to 
his conduct. 

Never were the folly, the danger, and the cruelty of the 
system still existing in Irance, by which—through the cross- 
examination of a man placed in a situation of imminent 
danger, in the face of a multitude of people—the law endea- 
vours to make him either condemn or exculpate himself, more 
strongly demonstrated than in the case of Fouqtet. His 
enemies were his judges, his king was his prosecutor; there ' 
was nothing on earth but public opinion to defend him, and 
his own fortitude and presence of mind; but, of course, as 
may always happen under such circumstances, every means 
were taken by the judges who interrogated him to shake that 
fortitude, and deprive him of that presence of mind. With 
the most barefaced and infamous effrontery, the chancellor, 
who presided over the commission, endeavoured to entangle 
and to embarrass him, taunting him, and falsifying his words, 
and urging him on topics both indecent and irrelevant,* till 

* In regard to the gallantries for which he was too notorieus, 
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Fouquet, rising with indignation, reminded him of some of 
the acts of his past life, and pointed out his own long and 
tried attachment to the king, and the services which he and 
his family had rendered to the State in times of difficulty and 
distress, when but too many of the chancellor’s relations were 
in direct opposition to the power of the crown. 

He noticed too with vehement and noble eloquence the 
indecent letters which his adversaries asserted had been 
found in his house at St. Mandé, and his observations, made 
on that point at a subsequent period, are too important to be 
passed over in silence. They were to the following effect : 

“T cannot conceal my horror of the outrages which my 
enemies have vomited against my honour at the moment of 
my arrest; having wickedly, and by a plot which could only 
be concerted by demons the most virulent, fabricated scan- 
dalous letters, which the most abandoned of prostitutes would 
not have either written or thought, and having had the 
effrontery to publish them under the names of persons of 
quality, whom they sought to defame thereby, and also to 
render me odious to the king, and to the public, although 
the whole was calumniously forged in the fabric of those 
abominable fabricators who can never escape the proper 
punishment of their evil deeds, since they are so detestable 
that they can only be revenged by that hell which has pro- 
duced them, or by a public penance which may restore the 
reputation of all the persons interested. 

“They have had the impudence to say that these letters 
were found under my seals; and those who put them in their 
pockets in going out of their own houses, have feigned that 
they found them in mine. They have mingled the names of 
persons therewith who might animate the king against me; 
and while I was rigorously confined, and kept without com- 

‘munication with any one, they distributed through the whole 
ah eg copies of these infamous compositions of an infamous 
author. 

“Is it possible even to hear the recital of such enormous 
crimes without one’s hair standing on end? Can one be 
sufficiently astonished at the extravagance of such rage? and 
can there remain any action to which people capable of com- 
mitting so exocrable a deed, would feel any scruple in resort- 
ing to satisfy their interest and their ambition, since they 
have been able to determine upon this, which is the acme of 
diabolical malignity ? 


™ 
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“ They have not permitted me to examine the papers which 
they maliciously inserted amongst mine. The culprits have 
had recourse to the authority of the king to hide them from 
an investigation which they had reason to fear, and there now 
remains for me no human way of making the truth known. 
But I pray the living God, the severe punisher of perjury, in 
whose presence I have dictated and signed this paper, to con- 
demn me without mercy, if these infamous letters which they 
have circulated through the world are not documents wickedly 
and calunniously fabricated by my enemies, and which never 
were amongst the number of my papers: and I beseech at the 
same tine the divine justice to render this truth so known and 
so manifest, that the king may learn the unworthy treason they 
have committed, not only against me, but against his majesty, 
and the shameful artifices which they have employed to deceive 
his goodness and to animate him for my destruction. 

“Tn writing the above, 1 have sworn to it upon the holy 
Evangelists of God, in presence of my counsel and of 
M. d’Artagnan.” 

Such was the declaration of Fouquet; and the conduct of 
Colbert, Le Tellier, and the various agents of police, as well 
as that of the chancellor and several of the judges in the 
special commission, was so characterised by vindictive rage, 
malice, and injustice, that notwithstanding the propensity of 
human nature to believe evil rather than good, a multitude of 
persons were convinced that the letters were in general 
spurious. But, nevertheless, the virulence of Fouquet’s ene- 
mies did not cease, and the persecution to which he was sub- 
jected under the pretence of law was still carried on upon the 
same system. 

The whole trial was cruelly protracted, and did not conclude 
till the 20th of December, 1664. But if this long aud tedious 
proceeding was unjust and iniquitous towards Fouquet, by the 
mental torture to which it subjected him, it was in another 
respect advantageous to him ; for it suffered the popular mind 
to shake off the evil effect which had been produced by his 
ostentation and extravagance. It also allowed his friends, and 
those most intimately connected with him by the ties of blood, 
to recover from the consternation into which they had been 


thrown by the first tidings of his arrest, and by the severe 


and intimidating measures used against every one who was at 
all sep a in his transactions, and to concert measures 
both for mollifying the anger of the young king, and for 
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supplying the means of defence to a man who by the seizure 

all his papers, and the almost constant deprivation of pen 
and ink, was denied the opportunity of disproving the accu- 
sations against him, or of explaining satisfactorily the facts 
which tended to criminate him. 

Day by day, however, the friends of Fouquet began to re- 
cover couragé. Pelisson, his clerk, devoted himself in the 
noblest manner to save him; multitudes to whom he had 
shown kindness during his power now made every effort to 
serve him; the course af public feeling changed regarding 
him; and while his advocate, De Boutigni, composed in his 
defence one of the finest law treatises which had been written 
concerning the punishment of peculation, several members of 
the commission, but especially Ormesson, raised themselves 
up to oppose, in the most determined manner, the persecuting 
spirit of Colbert, Le Tellier, and Seguicr. 

It would be impossible in this work to follow more 
minutely than I have done this long, tedious, and cruel trial, 
certainly far more disgraceful to those who conducted it than 
even to the criminal himself, inasmuch as a sanguinary spirit 
of persecution is in itself one of the darkest of crimes; and 
in the present instance that spirit not only showed itself 
throughout, but produced a number of other iniquitous acts 
for its own gratification. Charges of every kind, indeed, were 
gathered together to be circulated through Paris, and be 
made use of by the court; and constant collateral investiga- 
tions were going on under the direction of the criminal 
lieutenant, who published long accounts of his discoveries 
against Fouquct, and, fortunately for the prisoner, exposed 
very clearly the base motives by which his enemies were 
actuated. . 

In the ‘mean time, his friends laboured incessantly in his 

“cause. He had been a munificent patron of art and genius, 
and it is gratifying to be able to state that all the talent of 
Paris was enlisted on his behalf. The brilliant and fascmating 
Madame de Sévigné led the way; Hénault attacked Colbert 
in language which might well have conducted him to the 
Bastille. Pelisson, even from the heart of the prison in which 
he was placed, poured forth upon the world the excuses, 
pclae, and justifications of his master; and the celebrated 

ademoiselle de Scuderi put herself at the head of those who 
Were go eagerly employing their pens in his defence. 
Vou, Bi. @ 
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In the course of the trial, a trait is told of Pelisson which 
must not be omitted in the history of these events. He had 
been entrusted by Fouquet with some of his most dangerous 
secrets, and even had had in his possession papers which 
might have condemned the superintendent. He had, how- 
ever, taken the precaution of burning them, without Fouquet’s 
knowledge; and now the only difficulty was to’*communicate 
the fact of their destruction to the prisoner, in order to pre- 
vent him from entangling himself if interrogated upon the 
subject. Under these circumstances, Pelisson determined to 
give some such hints to the judges as might induce them to 
bring him face to face with Fouquet. These hints were such 
as could not affect Fouquet’s cause; and the superintendent, 
finding that his judges were but partially informed, denied 
the facts. He was immediately confronted with Pelisson, 
who seeing Fouquet hesitate at his imagined treachery, ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, “ You would not deny the fact so 
boldly if you did not know that all the papers are burnt.” 
Fouquct understood the intention of his friend at once, and 
took such advantage of this manceuvre as to free himself from 
the difficulty into which he had been cast by his previous un- 
certainty regarding his papers. 

All the efforts of Colbert and Le Tellier, all the iniquitous 
art of Seguier, proved vain in producing the effect they de- 
sired: the majority of the judges maintained their probity ;* 

* Amongst those who did so, three are remarkable—Ormesson, Masnau, and 
Pontchartrain. The first was supposed by Fonquet and his supporters to be a 


personal enemy of the prisoner, and as such was challenged by him. But the same 
mistake affected his real enemies, and Ormesson was retained on the commission, 
notwithstanding the challenge. 

The second was suffering agony of the most acute kind from a terrible disease, 
and during the night preceding the day when the votes were to be taken he cansed 
himself to be bled in the middle of the night, to enuble him to do his duty the 
next morning. He was in court by seven o'clock; but the chancellor, perceiving 
his dreadful state of suffering, exclaimed, ‘ Retire, sir!' retire! You are at the 
last gasp!”—“ True, sir,” replied Masnau, “but I must die here!” The chan- 
cellor, however, begged him to retire for a time, and promised that the proceed- 
ings should be stayed; upon which he went out, obtained some relief, and, enter- 
ing, voted for the most lenient award against the unfortunate prisoner. 

e third was a president of the Chamber of Accounts, who was persecuted 
through life by the two great enemies of Fouquet, for the favourable view he took 
of the superintendent’s case. The father was not even permitted, as usual, to 
resign his office to his son; but, after a time, the inflexible sincerity of both over- 
came even the rpg ye animosity of Colbert, and the son having been ap- 

first president of the Parliament of Rennes, so greatly distinguished him- 
self that some time afterwards he was named controller-general of finances, I 
think that it is Gourville who mentions that he had seen Madame Fouquet come 
with a humble petition to Pontchartrain’s levee, when the keen eye of the con- 
troller fell upon her in a moment as she hung back behind the crowd, and, 
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Fouquet was found guilty of peculation, but not of high trea- 
son; and it being clearly proved that the French law assigned 
no particular punishment for the crime of which he stood con- 
victed, he was sentenced to undergo the mildest infliction. 

On the 20th of December, 1664, the Chamber of Justice 
pronounced sentence upon Fouquct, condemning him to per- 
petual banishment; and doubtless that sentence was lenient, 
although he had already suffered an imprisonment of three 
years, aggravated by the torture of a trial which lasted the 
greater part of that time. ‘ 

Louis XIV., however, took upon him to reverse the decree 
of a court appointed by himself, and, under the specious 
name of commutation, changed the sentence of Fouquet from 
the milder lot of exile to the dreadful fate of perpetual im- 
prisonment. This, 1 believe, is the only instance in the 
history of modern Europe of a monarch commuting a gentler 
for a severer punishment. In this instance, even shame was 
not pemmitiod to act the part of justice; and Louis, subser- 
vient to the evil passions of his ministers, or moved by some 
private resentment of his own, cast away from him two of the 
most godlike qualities of royalty, and trampled both equity 
and mercy beneath his feet. 

The unfortunate Fouquet was sent immediately to the 
citadel of Pignerol, guarded by Artagnan, and escorted by a 
hundred musketeers. On his arrival in that fortress, he was 
committed to the charge of a Captain St. Mars, commandant 
of the citadel, with written orders, some of the articles of 
which mark the tender mercies of Louis XIV., even at that 
early age, in a manner both strange and painful. 

The unhappy prisoncr in whose case the king had com- 
muted the.mild sentence of banishment, pronounced by emi- 
nent judges, into the punishment of perpetual imprisonment, 

"justly considered as more terrible than death, was by the 
monarch’s express order deprived of all communication, either 
by word or writing, with any human being but his gaolers. 

e was prevented from quitting his chamber even for a mo- 
ment on any pretext. He was deprived of the means of even 
writing down his thoughts; and though the relief of reading 
was allowed as some solace to his overloaded heart, only one 
volume at a time was given to him. The most extraordinary 
taking her by the land, he led her out before all the princesses of the land, and 
gave her audience in preference to the great and the wealthy. 

Ga 
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precautions were taken to guard him, and to deprive him of 
all means of communicating with those without; and his con- 
fessor was never informed of the prisoner’s desire to perform 
one of the enjoined duties of his religion till the moment his 
presence was required. 

Various motives have been assigned for a degree of rigour 
so extraordinary; but the most rational supposition appears 
to be, that Colbert, while pursuing not only eagerly, but 
somewhat tyrannically, his schemes for making the various 
financiers and-farmers of the revenue, who had plundered the 
State under all the superintendents, disgorge their ill-gotten 
wealth, feared that Fouquet, if permitted to hold the slightest 
communication with any of them, might furnish them with 
the means of evading or baffling his pursuit. But, at the 
same time, there can be no doubt that private rancour, if not 
private vengeance, had no slight share in the severity under 
which the unhappy superintendent suffered. 

There is too much reason to believe that the physician and 
the valet who attended him in Vincennes and the Bastille 
ended their lives in a dungeon; and we find, from the records 
of the latter prison, that those faithful and daring friends 
who from time to time during the course of his trial ventured 
to print anything in his defence were generally arrested at 
once, and the day of their incarceration may be found noted, 
but without mention of the time of their liberation. In one 
mstance (that of Hoyau, 1664), the prisoner is registered as 
suspected of communicating with Fouquet during his trial, 
and the term of his imprisonment for this high crime is left 
to imagination. 

It is necessary to notice particularly in this place the de- 
tails of the long imprisonment of the unhapppy superin- 
tendent, as the facts have been supposed to connect them- 
selves with one of the most remarkable events in the reign 
of Louis XIV. which must be dwelt upon hereafter; and 
therefore I shall proceed at once to mention all the principal 
changes which took place in the system pursued towards 
Fouquet, without waiting till the chronological order of 
events would bring us to the period of each occurrence. 

Fouguet arrived at the citadel of Pifnerol—a town which 
Branee had half stolen, half bought from Piedmont in the 
— of January, 1665.—In the first instance, he seems 
to have been treated with courtesy, but guarded with the 
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ordinary precautions against the escape of a prisoner, and 
with the degree of rigour which was necessary to prevent his 
holding any communication with persons without. In all 
other respects he seems to have been well treated. A ser- 
vant was allowed to attend upon him: no restriction was 
made in regard to the clothes which were to be furnished 
him, except his own convenience or necessity. Six thousand 
livres per annum, then a very considerable sum, was given 
for the maintenance of himself and his servant, besides an 
ample allowance granted for light and firing. 

single book at a time was, as we have said, afforded him; 
but it was strictly examined both when given to him and 
when returned, in order to prevent the possibility of his re- 
ceiving or conveying intelligence. That such precautions 
were rendered necessary by the anxious and eager efforts of 
Fouquet to communicate with his friends without, is appa- 
rent from the whole history of his imprisonment; and that, 
notwithstanding the very strict surveillance to which he 
was subjected, he did partially accomplish that design, is 
shown to be probable by various facts which have not been 
sufficiently noticed. 

His demands for a confessor were very frequent, so that 
it at length became evident that he used this means for 
the purpose of seeking information; and thenceforward 
the confessor was only admitted to him four times in the 

car. 

Shortly after, he demanded the use of a telescope; which 
caused the governor to suspect that some of his friends or 
dependents had arrived at Pigncrol, and had found means of 
establishing a communication with him by signals. Strict 
inquiries being consequently made, it was found that two of 
his former servants had come privately into the neighbour- 
hood ; and in conSequence of this discovery they were com- 
manded immediately to leave that part of the country. 

Whatever was liberal in the conduct of the court, how- 
ever, was in no degree diminished. Two books were allowed 
him at a time, instead of one; the sum granted for furnishin 
his apartments was augmented; the governor was permitte 
to change, if he thought fit, the servant allowed to the super- 
intendent, and to give him another at his own discretion if 
the former valet fell ill; and it is clearly explained to St. 
Mars by one of the letters of Louvois that the sole object of 
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the government was to prevent the possibility of Fouquet’s 
escape, or of his holding communication with any one. 

In the course of the same year the citadel of Pignerol was 
struck by lightning, and the apartments of Fouquet himself 
at once cast into ruins. He and his servant, however, es- 
caped as if by a miracle, and he was carried for a time to the 
fort de Pérouze, from which place he was again removed in 
the month of August, 1666. The unfortunate prisoner, 
however, in the mean while still showed the most extreme 
desire to give and to receive intelligence. Deprived of paper, 
pen, and ink, he nevertheless contrived to supply the place 
of the two Jast by manufacturing pens out of the bones of 
fowls, and ink from wine and soot; paper by some means he 
vontrived to obtain, and his scrvant was supposed to afford 
hum the means of procuring it. 

All this was soon discovered, however: the papers which 
Fouquet had written were taken out of the back of the chair 
in which he concealed them, and the pens, ink, and manu- 
scripts were sent to the minister. The rigours of his im- 
prisonment were now somewhat increased; but nevertheless 
the servant who had attended him having fallen ill, Louis, 
with his own hand, gave an express order for the man to be 
permitted to go wheresoever he pleased,—clearly showing 
that it was not against any scandalous tales which might be 
sent forth by the superintendent that the monarch took pre- 
cautions, but rather against the transmission of that im- 
portant intelligence which he might convey either to the 
enemies of the country, or to persons who were writhing under 
the iron ‘grasp of Colbert, while that statesman squeezed 
from them the golden blood of peculation drop by drop. 

One of the most important letters, however, of all those 
which were written in regard to the detention of+Fouquet, 
is that from Louvois to St. Mars, dated the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1665. It would appear that Fouquet had established a 
communication with his former servant, who had remained 
in the prison, and who betrayed him to the governor; that 
he had contrived to write in the margins of the books and 
on his pocket-handkerchiefs, and that St. Mars having ob- 
tained these writings, sent them immediately to Louvois. 
Thet minister then replied as follows : 

“Your two letters of the 14th and 2ist of last month 
have been given to me, together with the accompanying book 
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and pocket-handkerchiefs. The king approves the exertions 
that you make to deprive Monsieur Fouquet of all sorts of 
means of writing or of receiving letters, and he will judge 
right all the precautions that you shall think necessary to 
take for the future. As his majesty does not wish in any 
degree to discover the sentiments of Monsieur Fouquet, and 
desires only that he may have no communication with any- 
body whatsoever, he does not judge that it 1s right to con- 
tinue the commerce which he had with his first valet, and 
you can let him leave you when you think fit.”’ 

The same sentiments are repeated in a letter of a later 
date; andit is clear that Louis, whatsoever passion he might 
entertain for his mistresses, was not at all actuated, as has 
been supposed, by anv fear of the superintendent making 
indiscreet disclosures concerning them, which might have 
been done by means of the valet, with whom he had been so 
Jong in communication, and who was now suffered to go 
forth into the world, as well as by writing or any other 
means. It is evident, therefore, that the secrets which 
Louis was desirous of shutting up for a time within the 
walls of Pignerol were of a political nature, which would 
have required for their development longer and more minute 
details than could be conveyed by word of mouth. 

Still, it would seem that Fouquet endeavoured to establish 
& communication with his friends in France, and every means 
that it is possible to conceive he employed for that purpose. 
He wrote upon the ribbons which ornamented his clothes, 
and upon the linmegs thercof; and when he was prevented 
from pursuing that plan further by the governor causing his 
clothes to be lined with black, and giving him uone but 
ribbons of the same colour, he contrived to purloin pieces of 
the tableelmen, in order to fabricate paper. Each discovery 
of this kind was of course followed by some measure to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such attempts. ‘Two servants were 
given to }ouquet instead of the one which had been lately 
assigned to him, and with whom he was discontented : but 
they were given for the purpose of acting as spies upon each 
other, and received intimation on entering the apartments 
of Fouquet that they were never to issue forth again except 
by the gates of death. In short, the efforts made by the 
prisoner only served to render his imprisonment more strict. 

By some means he contrived to seduce both the valets to 
open a communication with the soldiers of the garrison, and 
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even to convey bribes to some of them. Immediately his 
windows were grated, and impediments placed in such a 
manner as to prevent the prisoner from seeing anything but 
the sky: but, nevertheless, while the gross and shameful in- 
justice of commuting Fouquet’s sentence into perpetual im- 
prisonment, and of preventing him from holding eommunica- 
tion with his fellow-creatures is fully admitted, it seems 
clear that this resolution once taken, no kind of severity was 
shown to the prisoner in consequence of his attempts to com- 
municate with those without, except such as was absolutely 
necessary to frustrate that object. 

Towards the year 1672 the rigour of Fougquet’s imprison- 
ment was somewhat abated; and it is worthy of remark, that 
about that period the pursuit of the subordinate financiers 
from whom Colbert had been wringing large sums of money, 
had been nearly brought to an end. Gourville himself had 
been suffered to return to France, and was even rising daily 
in the favour of the minister. 

In October, 1672, for the first time since his imprisonment, 
Fouquct was permitted to receive a letter from his wife, and 
to answer it, under the sanction of Jouvois. rom that time 
forward the imprisonment of Iouquct gradually relaxed ; and 
shortly afterwards, Madame Fouquet obtained permission to 
write to her husband twice in the ycar, and to receive his 
replies, upon condition that the letters of both were sub- 
mitted to the inspection of Louvois, in order that the minister 
might make himself sure that no matters foreign to the con- 
cerns of the prisoncr’s family were introduced therein. His 
comforts were increased: tea, then one of the greatest rarities 
that could be met with, was procured for him with much care 
and kindness by Louvois, although sometimes only a single 
pound was to be found in Paris, The number’.of books 
allowed him was increased; some of the guzettes of the day 
were given to him; he was made acquainted with the ordinary 
sae events, and, after the imprisonment of the Count de 

auzun, he was permitted to take the air on the ramparts, 
sometimes by himself, and sometimes in company with his 
fellow-prisoner.* 


* The letter in which this relaxation is notified to St. Mars is under the hand 
of Louvois, and is dated on the Ist of November, 1677. It is remarkable, as indi- 
cating most clearly and distinctly, though indirectly, that at this very time St, 
Mars had under his charge other prisoners of importance besides Fouquet and 
Lanzun; for one of the paragraphs begins as follows (the former one having con- 

ined the announcement of the permission granted to these prisoners): “‘ The 
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By the express order of the king, everything that could 
tend to their amusement during their walks, either in the 
nature of’ manly sports or of mere games, was provided, 
though they were not permitted to play for money; and St. 
Mars was now expressly directed by the king not to raise the 
ramparts or entrenchments higher than was absolutely requi- 
site to prevent the escape of the prisoners, so as to avoid 
shutting out more of the view and the free air than was ne- 
cessary. This is his express object in the directions given; 
and it is evident that before the end of March, 1678, the im- 
prisonment of Fouquet was so far relaxed as to permit him 
the free use of pen and ink and paper; for, in a letter in the 
beginning of April, Louvois speaks of some verses which 
Fouquet had written, and directs St. Mars to receive any 
papers which the prisoners may give to him. 

For some time the health of Fouquet had been failing ; 
and all the letters of Louvois about this period have a re- 
ference to the bad state of his health, and give directions as 
to the means of restoring it. At length, in December, 1678, 
a letter from Louvois to St. Mars enclosed another sealed 
letter from the minister to Fouquet, which was to be given 
to him with the seal unbroken. He was then, by Louvois’ 
orders, to be furnished with all the means of writing and 
sealing a letter, which was instantly to be forwarded to Lou- 
vois with the seal likewise unbroken ; and the sealing-wax and 
the seal were to be leti, with Fouquet, in order that he might 
write to the minister whensoever he pleased. What were the 
contents of these two inysterious letters we cannot tell; but 
the result would seem to have been an instant relaxation of 
almost all the former precautions taken in regard to Fouquet. 
The same was the case, indeed, with regard to the Count de 
Lauzun, dut not by any means to the same degree. They 
were both permitted thenceforth to write to their families 
whensoever they pleascd, subject to the inspection of the 
minister; they were allowed to see each other constantly, 
and communicate without witnesses. The officers of the gar- 


favour which his majesty grants extends solely to Monsieur Fouquet and to 
Monsieur de Lauzun.” The letters of Louvois to St. Mars, as far as they are 
extant, have been published by Delort; but it is evident to me that a number of 
them have been lost, or are not yet discovered, for in the collection of Delort there 
are evidently constant allusions to things which must have been mentioned in other 
letters. Changes take place in the treatment of the prisoners which St. Mars 
would not have dared to effect without the permission of the king, and yet no 
letter giving that permission appears. 
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rison were permitted to speak with them, and join in their 
neg They were further allowed to walk not only in the 
chief tower of the citadel, but throughout its whole extent, 
whensoever they pleased; but with this difference,—that 
Fouquet was permitted to go out of the great tower accom-~ 
panied inerely by a single officer or one or two soldiers, while 
the Count de Lauzun could not do so without the presence 
of St. Mars himself, two officers, and six soldiers. They were 
permitted to speak, under very slight restrictions, with all 
the officers of the garrison of the town; and all the journals 
of the day, with as many books as they pleased of any kind, 
were to be given to them. In the same letter which autho- 
rises these indulgences Louvois announces to St. Mars that 
probably in a short time the wife and children of Fouquet, 
aud even the inhabitants of the town, will be permitted to 
see him. 

1t would appear that one or more letters now passed be- 
tween Fouquet and persons beyond the walls of bis prison 
without having been previously submitted to Louvois; and 
the minister, in courteous terms, reprimands the governor for 
allowing such things: but at the same time every lettcr bears 
some relaxation of the precautions which had been formerly 
taken, till at length, in the beginning of May, 1679, his wife, 
his children, and his brother received permission from the 
king to visit the unhappy prisoner, and to remain with him 
at all times without any witnesses. This, of course, was one 
of the greatest comforts, if we except liberty, which Fouquet 
could have received ; but his health had by this time greatly 
failed. Everything was done that could properly he done, 
except once more giving him his freedom, to ameliorate the 
state of the supcrintendent. A chamber was prepared for 
his daughter adjacent to that of her father, and a eommuni- 
cation was opened for her use between the two ;* his wife 
was permitted to dwell in the same room with himself, and 
his brother and his son to visit him constantly. Nothing, 
however, availed; the ill health of Fouquet daily increased, 
and. at length we find that on the 23rd of March, 1680, 
St. Mars aunounced to Louvous that Fouquet was dead. His 
wife, his daughter, and his brother were present in Pignerol 
at the time. The letters of Louvois are clear and explicit: 
ha acknowledges having received the announcement of the 
death ; he blames St. Mars for having permitted the Viscount 

* Delort says, underneath; but Louvois, in his letter, says, above. 
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de Vaux, son of Fouquet, to carry off the papers of his father ; 
and he sends an order for St. Mars to give the body of Fou- 
quet to anybody whom Madame Fouquet should appoint, to 
carry it whithersoever she pleases. Gouryille and Madame 
de Sévigné mention the death of the superintendent: and yet 
a question has been raised even in the present day as to 
whether Fouquet really did die in the year 1680. He was 
then in the sixty-sixth year of his age: and yct there are 
persons who have pretended that he lived in health and 
vigour for more than twenty-three ycars afterwards. 

On all the mass of suppositions, which are based upon the 
hypothesis that the four or five leticrs from Louvois to St. 
Mars respecting the death of Fouquet were all written with a 
false meaning to be understood by St. Mars alone, I shall only 
make one or two observations. If those letters were written 
with a false meaning, all the rest of the letiers in the collec- 
tion may equally well have been so. Other letters, too, must 
have been sent to St. Mars, to explain the real meaning of the 
minister; and as the letters which are published contain a 
number of private directions to the governor of Pignerol to 
do and say things to Lauvun and others which were to be 
kept profoundly secret from everybody, it is evident that 
Louvois judged the means by which those letters were con- 
veyed to be as secure and private as any that could be adopted. 
Had the letters been intended to be shown, we might well 
suppose that others were written to modify or alter their 
meaning: but the very secret directions which they contain 
prove that they were part of the official correspondence of 
Louvois and St. Mars, and nobody can rise from their perusal, 
who sits down to it with an unprejudiced mind, without feel- 
ing sure that both the minister who wrote and the governor 
who recefved the letters fully believed that Fouquct was dead 
in 1680, though other people have thought fit to revivify him 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

This long digression has not been unnecessary, as will be 
found when the course of events leads to the history of the 
famous prisoner in the iron mask. Voltaire says that no 
one knew where Fouquet died, and assures us that Madame 
de Vaux, the superintendent’s daughter-in-law, informed him 
that her husband’s father had been set at liberty before his 
death. Gourville makes the same statement when speaking 
of an epistle which he had received from the superintendent:* 

= The words of Gourville are, “‘M. Fouquet quelque tems aprés ayant été 
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but the letter from Fouquet to him was evidently identical 
with that which St. Mars had suffered to be conveyed, with- 
out Louvois’ knowledge, at a time when Fouquet was in 
imprisonment. His condition was then greatly mitigated, 
which, together with the fact that he possessed means of 
conveying letters to whomsoever he pleased, might lead 
Gourville to believe that the superintendent was at liberty. 

It is indecd a singular fact, if we may trust to the re- 
searches which, we are informed, have been made, that the 
coffin of Fouquet was not found in the chapel of St. Fran- 
¢ois de Sales, in the convent church of the Ladies of St. 
Mary, where, according to general belief, it had been in- 
terred in the year 1681, undcr a chapel founded by his 
father. But the fact that it was not found there, or, even if 
it should be proved, the fact that he was never buried there 
at all, would tend in no degree to show that Fouquet did 
not die in the year 1680: it would only tend to contradict 
the account given by a private individual (Chevalier), and 
to show that he had cither made a false quotation from the 
registers of the convent, or cited registers which, there is 
some reason to believe, never existed at all. 

To return to the affairs of France, however: the superin- 
tendent disappears from general history from the moment 
of his imprisonment, leaving at his departure from the 
erie stage one of the greatest stains on the memory of 

ouis XIV. 

~ While Fouquet’s trial was going on, and for some time 
afterwards, the Chamber of Justice which had been ap- 
pointed to sit at the Arsenal proceeded to examine into the 
conduct of the financiers, called partisans, and therein met 
little or no opposition, being gladly supported by all classes 
of the people in making the bloodsuckers who had so long 
fed upon the vital current of the State Uisgorge their ill- 
gotten wealth into the treasury of the king. We learn from 
every account that the wealth they had amassed during the 
war was enormous; that their ostentation and expense were 
“go great,’ to use the words of a writer of the time, “as to 
put princes of the blood to shame.” 

The Chamber of Justice began slowly with them; and we 
find from the instance of Gourville that Colbert endeavoured 
in, the first instance to obtain as much from them as he could 
by gentle means, before he made use of that more violent 
pressure to which he subjected these money-sponges after- 
wards. Some of them, indeed, notwithstanding the gentle- 
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ness which at first seemed to prevail, took fright at the aspect 
of affairs. Those who had aes wise enough not to invest 
their wealth in palaces, estates, or chateaux, made their escape 
to foreign countries with all their portable riches, and had the 
pleasure of finding themselves and their mammon safe, while 
the Chamber of Justice amused the boys of Paris by hanging 
them in effigy. 

Others, however, were caught and compelled to stay, and 
the most enormous fines were levied upon all those who had 
anything wherewith to pay them. One rich broker or parti- 
gan in the hands of Colbert became as valuable to the State as 
any other branch of the public revenue, and the impoverished 
treasury of France was suddenly seen to overflow with the 
spoils of the spoiler. 

Immense advantages immediately accrued both to the king 
and to the people; and though there might be a violation of 
law in the means adopted to strip the partisans of their ill- 
gotten wealth, there was, nevertheless, very little violation of 
justice. 

At the same time, all these acts at once showed and in- 
creased the power of the young king’s government. But 
before we attempt to give any view of the internal affairs of 
France, or the domestic life of the king from the cpoch of the 
disgrace of Fouquet till the breaking out of a new war, we 
must turn to notice the first act by which Louis announced 
to foreign nations that the feeble gentleness with which Ma- 
zarin, under the pressure of internal difficulties, had con- 
ducted the negotiations of France with her powerful neigh- 
bours was at an end, and that a monarch held the reims of 
government who was determined to make himself respected. 

In the course of the year 1661 the famous Count d’Estrades 
was sent to Londgn as ambassador by the King of France. 

"The ambassador for Spain, named Vatteville, a native, if I 
mistake not, of Franche-Comté, immediately put in claims to 
precedence of the Count d’Estrades, on account of the pre- 
tended pre-eminence of the Spanish crown. Charles II, 
willmg to keep peace at home, did all that he could to mol- 
ify D’Estrades, and to induce him, if not absolutely to yield 
precedence to the Spanish ambassador, at least to follow such 
# course a6 would avoid collision, and leave the matter un- 
decided. 

It has been suspected, mdeed, that Charles, meditating 
his alliance with the house of Braganza, wae not at all sorry 
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to see the courts of France and Spain at enmity. However 
that may be, D’Estrades received structions from his court 
on no account to yield any degree of precedence to the Spa- 
nish ambassador; and the count, as well as his opponent, be- 
gan to arm his retinue, and to engage in his service a great 
number of soldiers of fortune, in order to maintain by 
force, in any of the processions which were about to take 
place, the respective ranks to which they believed themselves 
entitled. 

The Spanish ambassador, however, was much better fur- 
nished with money than the count d’Estrades, and when the 
latter minister at length brought the matter to issue, it was 
without success. Ilis carriage was broken to pieces; the 
populace took part with his adversaries ;* some of the horses 
of the French ambassador were killed, several of his at- 
tendants, as well as his son, wounded; and the Spanish am- 
bassador forcibly took precedence im the procession. The 
indignation of Louis when he heard these facts was extreme. 
and he immediately resorted to measures to make his anger 
felt. 

Fuensaldafia, ambassador extraordinary from the King of 
Spain to the court of France, received orders to quit the 
country. Fuentes, who was on his way as ambassador in 
ordinary, was ordered to halt, the French ambassador was 
withdrawn from Madrid, and Louis at the same time, resent- 
ing the conduct which Charles IT. had employed in the affair, 
commanded D’Estrades immediately to return to France. 
The King of Spain, however, was uot at all disposed to 
quarre] with his son-in-law, and renew the war under which 
he had suffered so much, on account of a point of etiquette 
which had long before been ceded bv the kings of Spain to 
the kings of France, especially at the court, of England. He 
commanded his ambassadors publicly to desist from such pre- 
tonsions; the blame of the whole affair was thrown upon 
Vatteville, and a reconciliation took place between the courts 
of France, England, and Spain. 

In the course of these transactions was written the first — 
letter which Louis addressed to any of his ambassadors in 
pursuance of his determination of directing all the branches 
of his government himself. The commencement of that 
letter I give, not only because it is curious in itself, but 


* It has been denied that the populace did take part in the affray; but there 
seems to me to exist no reasonable doubt of the fact. 
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because in the display which it affords of the young king’s 
character, it confirms the fact which we have already noticed, 
that Louis XIV., from the time that he took the reins of 
government into his own hands, was precisely the same man 
which he continued till he laid them down upon the verge of 
the grave. The commencement of the letter is to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

“ Monsieur D’EstrapEs,—I have resolved to reply myself 
to all the letters which I have charged my ambassadors to 
write to me under cover to Monsieur Lionne, when they have 
anything to inform me of the importance of which requires 
particular secrecy ; and to begin to follow this plan with you, 
T must tell you in regard to your despatches of the 25th and 
28th of last month, first, m general, that they have given me 
cause to perceive how important it is to make a good choice 
in foreign appointments, as it is clear that anybody without 
your capacity and address would not have been able to write 
to me anything approaching that which you have done, nor 
to give me the insight which IJ clearly see I shall have from 
you, in order to choose on all occasions such resolutions as 
will be most to my benefit.” 

This is the style which Louis maintains through all his 
despatches to the end of his life; leading on to exertion by 
grave and dignified praises, and attributing to his ministers 
that course of action as the result of their own mind and in- 
clination which he wishes them to follow. 


CHAPTER V. 


Elevation and Proceedings of Colbert-—Dearth—Remission of Taxes—Liquida- 
tion of the Rentes—Views of Colbert; in favour of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
of Manufaotures, of the Arts and Sciences—Incomplete Reform of the Laws, 

. and Improvement in «the Administration of Justice—Great Change effected 
in Society—-Tendency to Despotism—Humiliation of the Pope—Intrigues of 
the Court—Mademoiselle de la Vallitre—Intrigues of Vardes and the Count 
de Guiche—Conduct of the Queen and of Anne of Austria—Flight of La Val- 
liere—Another Account of the same Event. 


A.tuaquex the bitter observation of the Marquis de la 
Fare, that “the history of the amours of Louis XIV. is not 
one of the least parts of his history, nor that part that marks 
his character the least,”’ is in all respects true, we shall, in 
the first place, consider some of those events which more 
immediately affected the general state of France, touching 
hereafter as lightly as a regard for truth will admit upon 
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those irregularities of the king’s domestic life, which become 
important from the station of the individual, and require 
notice from the great effect which the king’s example had 
upon his people. 

On the fall of Fouquet, the monarch, as we have seen by 
his letter, announced to his courtiers that he would have no 
more superintendents of finance. Tho question then became, 
how were the finances of France to be ruled? The great 
talents of Colbert were already well known to Louis, and the 
plans which he had suggested for increasing the revenue 
and diminishing the expenditure of the State had been so 
clear, so distinct, and so just, that the monarch had not the 
slightest difficulty in comprehending the details and appre- 
ciating the value of the whole. The young king justly de- 
termined that Colbert should have the execution of the 
schemes he had devised ; but, at the same time, his purpose 
of ruling all things himself prevented him from giving to 
that great minister the same powcr which had been pos- 
sessed by Fouquet; while the desire, it would appear, of 
gratifying the queen-mother made him place another as the 
nominal head of that department, all the functions of which 
were really exercised by Colbert. 

A council of finance was accordingly instituted, and the 
place of president in that council was bestowed upon the 
Maréchal de Villerois ; “ a man,” says Madame de Motteville, 
“whose destiny all his life was to be proposed for the first 
ti without ever having them, and to have the most 

onourable titles that a man can bear in the kingdom without 
performing the functions, although he was very skilful and 
quite capable of executing them.’’ As he had been governor 
of the king while Cardinal Mazarin was superintendent of his 
education, and Marshal of France without comménding her 

mies; he was now declared chief of the council of finances‘ 

ithout any authority. Under him, however, was appointed 
a tontroller-general; and, to use the words of one who had 
good means of judging, “that controller was Jean Baptiste 
Colbert; a man without science and without eruditien, but 
who had this in common with the king,—that although he 
had never been taught anything, he knew a thousand degrees 
more of everything than a number of others who had passed 
their youth either under Jesuits, or in other schools. He 
was,” the ‘game author adds, “a man of @ very imposing 
aspect. In ‘public he never laughed, and to see him one 
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would have said he was an enemy of all pleasure. He had his 
mind continually ruffled with a thousand affairs ; nevertheless, 
he was quite as agreeable as any other in conversation when 
he found himself unrestrained. Thus, in seeing him with 
persons who were familiar with him, or with persons who 
were indifferent to him, there was as much difference as 
between night and day. He spoke admirably well, also, for 
@ man without study, turning matters in such a manner that 
he made people believe everything that he liked.” 

Such was the minister on whom the king now relied for the 
re-establishment of financial order in his dominions. Nor did 
he rely in vain. Although very great difficulties attended the 
first steps of Colhert, all his procecdings displayed that degree 
of wisdom, foresight, and extent of views, which but con- 
firmed the monarch more and more each day in the confi- 
dence which he placed in his minister. 

The year 1660 had by no means been abundant, and the 
harvest of 1661 failed almost entirely. Thus the first ob- 
stacle that encountered Colbert in the outset of his ministe- 
rial career was a degrce of scarcity approaching to absolute 
famine. Had Fouquct been still in office in 1662, the con- 
sequences to France must have been dreadful; for the state 
would have been able to give no relict to the suffering people, 
either by a diminution of the taxcs, or by a supply of neces- 
saries. By the time, however, that the scarcity was most se- 
verely felt, the clear and lucid arrangement of Colbert had 
had its effect, and the wealth of the partisans was beginning 
to fill the treasury of the sovereign. Thus Colbert was at 
once enabled to remit to the people three millions of taxes ; 
and while the parliaments, pressed by a hungry population, 
took steps which might be excellent for temporary purposes, 
but which became pernicious as soon as they were perma- 

*nent—while they forbade, under the severest penalties, the 
export of grain, and prohibited individuals from hoarding it 
—Colbert, labouring in conjunction with the king, bought 
with the money which the state now possessed immense 
B epuaies of corn in foreign markcts, and poured them into 
the provinces, where the dearth was most severely felt. 

Such was the first use made by Colbert of the wealth which 
his wise measures put at the disposal of the government; 
but, at the same time, he proceeded with anxious zeal to 
introduce a completely new system of collecting the revenue, 
which immediately restored the most perfect order to those 
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branches of the public service which had formerly been the 
most complicated and obscure. It would ae long details, 
and occupy more space than could be afforded in this work, 
to display in full the organisation of that system which Col- 
bert introduced for the collection of the revenue. His great 
object, however, was to simplify it as far as possible, and to 
remove all those intermediate grades of financiers who lived 
by alike plundering the king and the people. As far as it 
was practicable, he endeavoured to put the state upon the 
footing of a great mercantile establishment, and, instead of 
giving himself up to men making advances to the govern- 
ment on the revenues of the country, and paying themselves 
by assignments on particular branches of those revenues, his 
economy and foresight soon enabled him to dispense with all 
such advances, and to carry on the receipt more as a master 
dealing with his clerks. Although he could not, it is true, 
do this in all mstances, yet such, there can be no doubt, was 
his general design; and had the country remained at peace, 
there is every reason to belicve that a complete and perfect 
system would have been effected accordingly. 

In the mean time, however, while labouring for this pur- 
pose, and day by day simplifying more and more every ar- 
rangement in his own department, Colbert performed a great 
financial operation, which relieved France from a burden that 
sorely oppressed her. During the troubles and difficulties 
which had affected the country under Mazarin, a number of 
funds, called rentes, had been created, for the purpose of 
meeting the temporary difficulties; and in almost all in- 
stances the purchasers, who were neither more nor less than 
public money-lenders at an usurious interest, had acquired 
these rentes or annuities by the payment of a sum very far 
below the nominal price. Colbert now determined to pay off 
these rentes, not indeed at the high price to which the rising 
eredit of the country had carried them, but at the price of 
their original purchase. This he effected, though not with- 
out very great murmurs on the part of all who were con- 
nected with the fundholder; and the sum of eight millions of 
the public debt was thus got rid of, with some breach of 
public honour, it is true, but no breach of substantial jus- 
tire. 

It cannot be denied that in this instance, as in several 
others, Colbert bowed the laws of the land to suit his pur- 
poses, and, if prescription could ever give real strength to 
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_ despotism, would have afforded the force of repeated and suc- 
cessful precedents to some of the most dangerous encroach- 
ments of Louis on the liberty of his people. But, even while 
granting this, and while admitting that the genius of Colbert 
might well have perceived that the laws which he pretended 
to reform were but a mere name so long as the will of one 
man could change them at his pleasure or overstep them for 
his convenience, we must still remember, first, that the de- 
spotic power of Louis was by this time fully admitted and 
even rejoiced in by the great mass of his subjects; and that, 
in all those instances in which the minister employed the 
tyrannical means at his sovereign’s disposal, he did employ 
them (setting aside the terrible exception of Fouquet) for 
the purposes of substantial justice, and for the good of the 
people in general. 

Thus, though he used various methods which will not bear 
examination, and of which intimidation was one, to free the 
country from the burden of the rentes, yet he attacked only 
those which had been acquired unjustly or with circumstances 
of fraud. The wide-spreading views of the minister, how- 
ever, went far beyond the mere collection of the revenue of 
the country, or the mere introduction of economy into the 
expenditure of the state. He took a far wider, a tar deeper, 
a far more philosophic view—a view which no minister under- 
stood in his day, and which no one ha& fully taken since. 
The prosperity of the government, he saw, must be founded 
upon the prosperity of the country; and he know that its 
prosper was not alone to be procured by decreasing the 

urdens of the people, by diminishing the expenses of the 
state, or by preventing anything like corruption and pecula- 
tion in the various branches of administration. Those were 
objects of importance, indeed, viewed by themselves; but 

* they were as nothing when compared with the vast and 
mighty means of producing general prosperity by stimu- 
lating, leading, urging on the people to the exertion of every 
mental and corporeal power in every branch of art and in- 
dustry. The view of Colbert embraccd all. He looked upon 
the vast kingdom whose resources were placed in his hands 
—he looked upon it, with its population, its power, its ener- 
gies, and its productions—as a farm under the superintend- 
ence of an active and diligent steward. He felt himself 
bound to-cultivate every inch of the soil, and not to neglect 
any one field because the earth thereof was different from 
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another. If it would not grow corn, it would grow grass; 
and ee resolved that there should be no weeds where his 
eye fell. 

With the arts and sciences in general he might be said to 
be unacquainted, so little was the personal knowledge he pos- 
sessed thereof; but, nevertheless, he was fully convinced of 
their utility in a state, and prepared to cultivate them by 
every means in his power. Agriculture attracted his atten- 
tion from the very first, and he exerted all his energies for the 
purpose of promoting a branch of industry which is the great 
foundation of all others. Neither were manufactures neg- 
lected, nor commerce forgotten ; and we shall labour to trace 
succinctly his diffcrent cfforts for leading on human exertion 
in these four different paths till the war between France and 
Spain, which recommenced in 1667, deranged or interrupted 
many of his best schemes. 

We must always bear in mind, throughout the details that 
we are about to give, that Colbert took no narrow or limited 
view, laboured in his country’s service with no partial endea- 
vour; that he considered the welfare of the state as a whole, 
comprehended, examined, determined, and. executed all that 
he undertook, only as parts of one vast and general design, 
without forgetting anv of the other parts. It was not at the 
expense of manufactures that he sought to benefit agriculture, 
nor did he neglect commerce to promote cither of the other 
branches of industry; the ornamental and the useful arts oc 
cupied his attention alike, and every detail was but considered 
in reference to the grand comprehensive purpose of restoring 
i ade to France. 

The diminution of the taxes called tailles was in itself a 
very vast benefit to the agriculturists of France; but Colbert 
proceeded to give them greater encouragement, and as the 
population, by the effects of civil and forcign wars, not alone ' 
in destroying man, but also by preventing his increase, was 
excessively scanty in France in proportion to the soil to be 
cultivated, every inducement was held out to the agricultural 
part of the people to marry early. Every parent amongst 
the class subjected to the ¢aille who had ten children living 
was exempted from all taxes; and by a number of edicts 
which were promulgated towards 1666 and 1667, rewards and 
immunities were held out to all persons who married before . 
a certain age, or whose household presented a certain number 
of children. His efforts in these respects seem to have been 
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misconstrued by others, or at least to have led to a different 
conclusion from that at which, in all probability, he had 
arrived himself. It was, indeed, a maxim of Colbert’s, that 
the real riches of a nation consisted in its numbers; but it is 
not to be supposed that one who saw so deeply, and took so 
wide a vicw of every subject he regarded, should wish to 
render a rule general that was only applicable to particular 
circumstances. That which was wise and prudent in the 
situation of France at that time, might become rash and de- 
structive to France or any other country in a different situ- 
ation. The benefits of a numerous population must always 
be contingent upon the circumstanccs of the country it pos- 
sesses; and no one can belicve that Colbert, had he lived to 
after ages, would have been inclined to apply to England, 
hemmed in by seas, the same rule that might suit America, 
with a yet unlaboured world around her. 

Without tracing further the cfforts that he made in favour 
of agriculture, it may be only necessary to state the result. 
For many years France had drawn a great part of her supplies 
from foreign countries, especially the salt provisions sent out 
to the colonies; but when a company of English merchants 
proposed, in 1667, to supply by a favourable contract what- 
ever cattle and salt meat might be wanted in France, Colbert 
showed them that, instead of there being any deficiency, 
France possessed a superfluity to dispose of to foreign 
countries. 

His labours for the promotion of commerce must be entered 
upon more in detail; although for some years he did not 
possess the command of the marinc, which was of course of 
great importance to the fulfilment of his views. Under the 
iron and warlike rule of Richelieu, throughout the turbulent 
ee of the Fronde, and during the corrupt government of 
‘Mazarin, commerce had been absolutely neglected by the 
ministers, and had been almost forgotten by the people. We 
find scarcely a town upon the coast of France carrying on any 
great trade with other countries ; and though Brest, St. Malo, 
and Nantes existed upon the British Channel, a port was still 
wanting to receive the commerce of the north. 

During the latter years of his administration, Fouquet had 
felt the necessity of making some exertions to revive the ex- 
ternal trade of the country; and it would seem that vague 
but magnificent schemes for forming a great commercial port 
of Belleisle had presented themselves to his imagination. 
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No sooner had the management of the finances fallen into 
the hands of Colbert, than he also saw the necessity of esta- 
blishing a port upon the northern coast, in order to render 
really effectual those commercial alliances with the maritime 

owers which he was anxiously endeavouring to effect; but 
instead of labouring to create a port where none existed, 
Colbert cast his eyes upon Dunkirk, which had been given 
up to England by Mazarin as part of the price of Cromwell’s 
military assistance. 

The French minister well knew the character of the English 
monarch, and judged that Dunkirk might be obtained upon 
easier terms than those implied by a war between France and 
England. The attempt, indeed, to induce the British sove- 
reign to give up his hold upon that important port was bold 
and difficult; but the vices and necessities of Charles II. 
offered to the French minister various means of effecting his 
object, which he did not fail to employ to the best advantage. 
The expense of keeping up Dunkirk was considerable, and 
we learn from the despatch of the Count d’Estrades, on the 
17th of August, 1662, that Cromwell himself had entertamed 
some idea of disposing of that city to the King of France. 
Charles IT., however, was in far greater need of money than 
the Protector had ever been; and Louis, it would seem, lost 
no opportunity of increasing his need. The creditors of the 
English king were instigated to press him for payment; his 
passion for expensive gratifications was stimulated by every 
allurement ; and Charles was easily tempted to enter into 
negotiations for the sale of Dunkirk to France. 

The Count d’Estrades appeared in the affair upon the part 
of the King of France; and the whole was carried on with 
great secrecy for some time. A rumour, however, of the 
king’s intention having got abroad in England, the people 
murmured violently, and tumults took place in London, ' 
which brought the facts to the knowledge of other powers. 

Holland and Spain, each jealous of the increasing power 
of France, interfered to prevent an event from taking place 
which must add greatly to the preponderance of that power, 
and each feeling the importance of Dunkirk to the Low 
Countries, offered to purchase it from the King of England. 

fo the Dutch, Charles would not listen, having still many 
a difficult question to settle with that people; the Spaniards 
had nothing but promises to give; and the careful minister 
of the French king was known to have the purchase-money 
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ready. The offers of the other powers, however, were used 
to augment the price of the city, and the demands of the 
English ministers continued exorbitant, till Louis affected to 
be indifferent upon the subject, and commanded D’Estrades 
ta withdraw from the court of England. 

The French monarch seemed quite to have forgotten the 
matter, and the count was ordered to proceed to Holland, in 
order both to conclude some negotiations which were still 
pending, and to frustrate the intrigues carried on by Spain 
through the instrumentality of Don Estevan de Gamarra. 
At Calais, however, D’Estrades was met by letters from the 
King of England,* begging him to visit London before he went 
on to Holland ; and, with the ready consent of Louis, he pro- 
ceeded to the British metropolis. 

The subject of the sale of Dunkirk was immediately opened 
between the French ambassador and the English ministers. 
Both the pride and the interests of the British nation were 
opposed to the cession of Dunkirk to France, especially at a 
moment when France and Holland were engaged in a treaty 
of alliance, and England was wpon the eve of a war with the 
latter country. But the necessitics of Charles overstepped 
all considerations of national dignity and policy, and it was 
agreed that Dunkirk was to be ceded for a sum which, after 
much discussion, was fixed at 5,000,000 of livres. The people 
of England, from the highest to the lowest, were opposed to 
the proceedings of the king and of Clarendon, who supported 
the interests of the King of France with a very doubtful de- 
gree of patriotism ; but, notwithstanding all the efforts made 


* The correspondence which begins at Calais between D’Estrades, Clarendon, 
Charles IT., and Louis XIV., would lead one to imagine that the matter of the 
sale of Dunkirk had never been agitated before. It is taken ap quite as a new 
question; Louis is surprised, or affects to be surprised, at the King of England’s 
application t8 lis ambassador, and writes even to D'Estrades himself, as if he 

° were ignorant of Charleg’s object, and anxious to ascertain it. Thus, everything 
would lead us to imagine that the business was either commenced at that epoch, 
or that Louis had previously completely given up all idea of obtaining Dunkirk. 
Did not the very first despatch of D’Estrades, from London, dated the 17th of 
August, 1662, at once open upon the subject of the restoration of Dunkirk to the 
crown of France, without any previous explanation or introductory matter what- 
soever, referring to former offers made upon the subject, and showing clearly that 
the last letter of Louis to his ambassador was intended for public display, while 
the subject had been fully discussed between D’Estrades and his master, and the 
ambassador had received private instructions for the regulation of his whole con- 
duct? It is a singular fact, that the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, although so 
long an exile from his native country, was unable to speak French, with such a 
degree of facility, at least, as to enable him to converse with the French ambas- 
sador without the aid of an interpreter; but this fact would appear to be proved 
by all the letters of D’Estrades. 
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to prevent the cession taking place, the treaty was signed and 
ratified, and D’Estrades, hastening over, took possession of 
that strong city, with all the artillery and ammunition which 
if contained. 

In the mean while, Colbert had negotiated a commercial 
treaty with Holland, consisting of fifty-two articles, which 
was as strongly opposed by England as the cession of Dun- 
kirk had been by the Dutch republic. The treaty was not 
absolutely signed when that cession took place; and the 
States, whose eyes were now opened to the views of France 
upon the conmerce of the north, threatened and remonstrated, 
declared that the possession of Dunkirk by France would 
annihilate the trade upon which they depended, proposed a 
commercial treaty with England, and even with Spain, and 
threatened not to sign the treaty which was pending between 
themselves and France. The attitude that Holland assumed 
was so warlike, and the tone that she used so peremptory, 
that it scemed as if the administration of Colbert, which was 
most pacific in its genera] character, must have begun by war. 

D’Estrades, however, was commanded to proceed into the 
Low Countries, and do all that he could to pacify the States. 
He himself, indeed, suggested to Louis a political stroke 
which would have accorded much better with the policy which 
the French monareh aftcrwards pursued under the rash in- 
stigations of Louvois than with the views which he enter- 
tained at the opening of his reign under the wise counsels of 
Colbert. D’Estrades represented to him that Antwerp, and 
a number of the other towns on the coast of Flanders, seeing 
Dunkirk given up to France by England, were not only ready, 
but anxious to cast themselves into his hands, and that his 
a in that part of the world, with but a very small 
orce, would put at his disposal one of the most iinportant 
tracts of sca-coasi, and several of the strongest and most ° 
wealthy ports in the world. 

Colbert, however, opposed in the strongest manner an 
attempt which must instantly have brought on a general war, 
where all the powers of Europe would be united by their best 
interests against the King of France, and supported by popu- 
lar enthusiasm. 

The king, therefore, abstained from following the tempting 
suggestion of D’Estrades, and directed his whole efforts to 
cement firmly the alliance between France and Holland, and 
to remove any irritation from the minds of the States. 
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In pursuing his instructions for this purpose, D’Estrades 
found a zealous co-operator in the celebrated pensionary 
De Witt; who, though he had shown his determination to 
oppose unjust encroachments on the part of France, had 
argued strongly against any effort to prevent that country 
from completing a transaction in which the States of Holland 
had no right to interfere, or to resent an act which they could 
in no degree impede. By his exertions the irritation of the 
Dutch was removed, their eyes were opened to a better view 
of their own interests, and they were taught, though only in 
a degree, to perceive that France might take a part in the 
commerce of the world without injuring them, and that it is 
by no means a necessary consequence of the advance of com- 
mercial prosperity in any one state, that other trading coun- 
tries should be proportionate losers. At all events, they be- 
came fully convinced of the impolicy of bringing on a war with 
France, and the commercial treaty was accordingly signed. 

This having been accomplished, Colbert applied himself to 
promote in France itself that commercial spirit without which 
the openings that he had created for it could of course be of 
no avail. The spirit of enterprise had never been wanting in 
the French nation; but the endeavours of the great minister 
were exerted to direct that spirit in a beneficial channel, 
instead of suffering it to waste itself in the dangerous and 
pernicious course eitlier of internal faction or of external 
warfare. 

A preceding minister, the Cardinal de Richelieu, had seen 
the ele necessity of commercial institutions for the pro- 
motion of anything like general prosperity in a country pos- 
sessing such a vast extent of sea-coast and such great in- 
ternal resources as France. Contending with factions, and 
harassed by civil wars, Richelieu had but little opportunity of 
following out even his own views in these respects. He had, 
however, established a company for the purpose of trading to 
the East Indies; some territories were acquired in the East, 
and the company enjoyed a short season of prosperity. Even 
before Richelieu’s death, however, it was beginning to fall, 
and in the wars of the Fronde and the disturbances of the 
regency it sunk entircly. The possessions which it had ac- 
quired in India were sold to the knights of Malta, and the 
company was dissolved. Colbert, however, resolved, upon its 
ruins and under its name, to found another and far more im- 
portant institution. ' 
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In the course of the years 1668 and 1664, Colbert con- 
ceived and drew up the project of two great trading compa- 
nies, the one destined to act in the East, and the other in the 
West Indies. <A great difficulty, however, lay in the way of 
the general advancement and success of these companies. 
An old-established prejudice, confirmed by law and custom, 
rendered commerce abhorrent to the French people. Com- 
merce, one of the great sources of a nation’s wealth and 
honour, was, by the most unjust and absurd of notions, con- 
sidered absolutely degrading to those who practised it. A 
noble, or one of the manifold scions of noble houses, who had 
become as much multiplied in France as the sands of the sea, 
might beg, or steal, or cheat, or perform any of the offices 
which the ancients placed under the superintendence of their 
god Mercury, without derogating from the rank which he 
received from his ancestors; but if he meddled with com- 
merce, though on the grandest scale and of the most enno- 
bling kind, he derogated from his nobility, and the beggar 
was no longer a gentleman. The evily of this prejudice even 
went further than the class which it immediately affected. It 
cast a stigma upon commerce altogether ; it rendered it con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people; it weighed down its 
exertions under a load of scorn. 

Colbert, whose insight into the springs of human action 
and penetration into the minute points of policy were as 
clear as his general views were vast and comprehensive, 
applied himself in the very first instance to remove the pre- 
judices which impeded his purposes. By his advice, the 
king was induced to declare that all persons might enter into 
the companies of the Indies without in the slightest degree 
derogating from their nobility. He himself led the way; and 
the monarch and his minister, both understandiny the cha- 
racter of the people to be ruled, applied themselves to make‘ 
that institution which was intended for the solid benefit of 
the whole people a matter of fashionable speculation at the 
court. As liberal, when it was necessary, as economical and 
even parsimonious where liberality was not required, Colbert 
advised the king to endow the companies of the Indies with 
large sums from the treasury of the state. The queen, the 
at and the courtiers followed the example of the king. 

o millions of livres were subscribed at the court, two mil- 
hons more by the different agents of finance, two millions 
more by the courts of law and the body of merchants, and a 
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loan of six millions without interest was made by the king to 
support the companies on their first outset. 

Twelve millions were thus at once furnished to the compa- 
nies of the Indies—a sum which, four years before, could not 
have been procured in Paris in the utmost exigency of the 
state. But that which was most admirable and most re- 
markable was, to find the king, the princes, the nobles, the 
lawyers, the merchants, and the tradesmen of France all 
standing side by side as partners in a great trading company, 
as members in this states-general of commerce. All the 
transactions of the companies were carried on by their own 
directors; but there can be no doubt that impulses were 
continually given to them by Colbert himself, and immense 
exertions were immediately made to turn the great resources 
of the two companies to advantage. 

The Indian possessions of the ancient company established 
by Richelieu were repurchased from the knights of Malta, 
and many others were added, amongst which were Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, and several other islands. Colonisation 
to a very great extent went on hand in hand with all these 
efforts; and while an expedition from Rochelle settled at 
Cayenne, another band of settlers took possession of the vast, 
productive, and interesting state of Lower Canada, and the 
foundations of Quebec were laid upon the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. At the same time every effort was made to 
encourage general commerce, distinct from the impulsion 
given by these great companies ; and, to revive various species 
of trade which had almost entirely ceased, premiums were 
given, both upon exportation and importation, which at one 
time amounted to thirty franes per ton upon the first, and 
forty francs per ton upon the second. 

During the civil wars, ship-building had almost become an 
‘unknown art in the ports of France, and even the monarch 
had often had recourse tv the purchase of ships from other 
nations. Colbert, however, applied himself to remedy this ; 
and though we shall have hercafter to notice his labours 
when at the head of the marine department of the admini- 
stration, we must not omit to mention here that rewards of 
five francs per ton were granted for every ship built in a 
French port. 

While writing upon this subject, we may add—though it 
took place at a later period—to the number of Colbert’s 
efforts in favour of commerce, which we have mentioned, the 
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establishment of a general assurance society in Paris. From 
the first spring of commerce under Louis ATV., assurance 
societies had been instituted in the different sea-ports by the 
merchants themselves; but Colbert perceived very great ad- 
vantages from the establishment of a central chamber in 
Paris, which might give more consistency, vigour, and confi- 
dence to the’systoem, even while the inferior companies were 
suffered to pursue their own course in the provinces. 

While thus zealously exerting the powers of his great mind 
to raise up, support, and direct a spirit of commercial enter- 
prise in France, Colbert was labouring with equal zeal in 
favour of a neighbouring branch of industry—that of manu- 
facture. No country, perhaps, in the world ever afforded 
greater facilities for various kinds of manufactures than 
France: blessed with a rich and productive soil, which affords 
nourishment to the artisan at an casy rate, intersected by 
numerous rivers and frequent streams, producing almost all 
the articles required in the various manufactures of Europe 
—rich dyes, fine earths, various species of mineral, wool of a 
tolerable degree of fineness, a certain portion of silk, and 

ossessing, above all, that infinite variety of climate and soil 
in its different provinces which is the most favourable cir- 
cumstance for the development of all kinds of industry, she 
only required the encouragement of an open market and the 
opportunity of peace. During long wars, however, under 
the rule of bad and ambitious ministers, and during the 
struggles of factious and interested nobles, the various pro- 
ductive arts had fallen into decay, and no more was brought 
forth by the artisan than was absolutely necessary for his 
own. support. 

At the period of the wars of the League, traders could 
not proceed from one town to another except in lérge armed 
bands; and in the times of the Fronde it was little better ;* 
so that when Colbert commenced his efforts in France, there 
was scarcely a manufactory of any great importance existing 
throughout the country. It had been said at a former period, 
that the wool of England and the looms of Flanders clothed 
the world, and as yet France had made very little progress in 
the fabrication of cloths. Even those manufactories which 
did exist had fallen into decay ; so that scarcely anything was 
produced in France except the coarse cloth that clothed the 
peasantry. This species of industry Colbert immediately pro- 
ceeded to raise up from the state of depression into which it 
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had fallen. The decayed cloth manufactory of Sedan, and a 
fabric of tapestries at Aubusson, received his first attention, 
and were encouraged and re-established. The manufacturers, 
nearly in a state of ruin, could do little to extend their busi- 
ness without assistance; but Colbert met their representa- 
tions at once by offering to advance 2000 livres, without 
interest, from the revenues of the state upon every working- 
loom. The very first exertions made by the manufacturers 
themselves were not only rewarded by their success, but by 
the government, the attention of which was turned in every 
direction for the purpose of seeking out merit and ensuring 
its encouragement. 

The manufacture of tapestry and of carpets was not neg- 
lected; the tapestry of Beauvais svon equalled that of Arras, 
and in the former city, where scarcely an artisan could have 
found work before Colbert took the administration of the 
finances into his own hand, one manufactory alone employed 
six hundred workmen ere he had becn in power ten years. 
The carpet-work of La Savonnerie succeeded in imitating the 
Persian and Turkey carpets to a very great degrec of nicety ; 
and am immense number of hands which would otherwise 
have remained idle were employed in similar establishments 
throughout the rest of France. The chicf establishment of 
the kind, however, was the manufactory of the Gobelins, a 
large building situatc upon the banks of the little river 
Biévre, the waters of which were becommg famous for the 
production of a peculiarly fine scarlet dye. ‘The buildin 
itself had been used for a variety of purposes, and had aeieed 
even for barracks to part of the troops of Condé. Here, 
however, was now established, under the auspices of Colbert, 
& manufactory of tapestry, which, guided by the skill and 
taste of tlte famous paintcr Le Brun, soon excelled every- 
thing of the same kind that the world had produced before. 
It also served to employ more than eight hundred artisans, 
three hundred of whom resided in the building; and this 
was one of the great objects which Colbert constantly had 
in view. 

The fabrication of mirrors had hitherto been almost entirely 
confined to Venice; and, at all events, those produced in other 
countries had always been of a very inferior description. Col- 
bert resolved, however, that the manufacture of an article so 
much in request in France, should no longer be confined to 
Italy, and a manufactory of mirrors was established in the 
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Faubourg St. Antoine, which soon left the Venetian manu- 
factories far behind. Looking-glasses of a far larger size, 
but equal in polish and in colour to those of Venice, were 
proces in Paris, and the purpose of Colbert was answered, 

oth in furnishing the people with a new means of employing 
their industry, and opening out fresh sources of wealth to 
his native country. 

The art of working tin, and of preparing steel, of making 

orcelain, and of tanning the finer kinds of leather, were also 
introduced and carried to perfection; and even those me- 
chanical contrivances which other nations had adopted for 
the purpose of aiding human strength were eagerly sought 
for by the great minister, and, where possible, introduced 
into France. Thus, the secret of the old-fashioned stocking- 
loom, which, though now superseded by a more powerful and 
effectual instrument, was then considered as a very fine and 
ingenious machine, was bought by the controller of finance 
for the benefit of his native country. 

Such were some of the efforts of the minister for the pro- 
motion of manufactures in France; and he and Louis 
zealously applied themselves to improve the means of com- 
munication between one part of the country and the other, 
thus taking the surest step for facilitating the march of in- 
ternal commerce through the land. The roads were improved, 
a better system of forming them introduced, and proper funds 
for maintaining them in good order were appointed. The 
greatest, however, of the efforts made for this purpose became 
apparent in the construction of the famous canal of Langue- 
doc. The idea of that magnificent work was not indced 
originated either by Colbert or Louis XIV., nor even in the 
age in which they lived; but its immediate adoption and 
execution add to the honour both of the king and of the 
statesman. 

The narrowness of the isthmus which attaches the Spanish 
peninsula to France, and the facilities which the Garonne 
affords for constructing a canal between the Bay of Bisca 
and the Gulf of Lyons, had attracted the attention of engi- 
neers several times before; and during the life of Richelieu 
it was long under consideration. Embarrassed with wars, 
ad straitened in matters of finance, Richelieu was unable to 
earry so great an enterprise as the construction of a canal 
between the two seas into execution, and the project was cast 
aside and nearly forgotten. One man, however, never forgot 
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it; and though he did not press it upon a government that 
was evidently unable to execute 1, he devoted a great part of 
his time and attention to those preliminary researches which 
might ensure its adoption at a more happy period. He 
travelled from town to town, and from province to province, 
in the course that was to be taken by the projected canal; he 
measured the distances, he calculated the heights of moun- 
tains, he ascertained the character of the soil, he traced the 
direction and computed the volume of the streams which flow 
from the Pyrenees, he constructed plans, he drew up new 
projects, and as soon as the dawn of the personal reign of 
Louis XIV. gave promise of that energetic spirit of enter- 
prise which distinguished that monarch’s carecr, he hastened 
to Paris in order to propose his favourite scheme to the 
government. Everything was favourable to it: order and 
abundance had been restored to the finances; peace reigned 
throughout Europe ; at the head of the most important branch 
of the administration was a minister of a comprehensive mind, 
and an indefatigable activity in promoting everything useful 
and great; and on the throne was a young monarch panting 
for every kind of distinction. 

Such was the state of things when Pierre Paul Riquet, 
Baron de Bonrepos, a native of Beziéres, arrived in Paris, and 
laid before Colbert all the papers which he had been so many 
years in preparing. The first consideration given to the sub- 
ject by the minister was in 1663; and he at once saw the 
feasibility of Riquet’s plan; and determined to adopt it. The 
king, too, joined cagerly to promote it; but neither Colbert 
nor his master hurried on with that careless rapidity which is 
always the characteristic of a weak mind labouring under a 
project too vast for its powers. 

During “8 great part of 1664, Andréossy was employed in 
‘gathering together every new view, every minute detail, every 
int or suggestion that might bear upon the subject, and the 
whole was laid before the monarch and his minister. When 
every consideration had been given to the subject, and regular 
plans and definite purposes had been gained, the construction 
of the canal was commenced, and went on with increasing 
activity to its conclusion. Although it was not absolutely 
completed till after the period to which we have sought to 
confine ourselves in this chapter, it may be necessary to con- 
clude the subject here by a brief sketch of the undertaking. 

A. tract of sixty-two leagues, extending from the Garonne 
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below Toulouse to the Salt Lagune of Thau, near Agde on the 
Mediterranean, was marked out for the line of the canal, after 
the most mature consideration of every step in that long 
course of works. The cutting of the canal itself was, of 
course, a business of great labour in a country where the soil 
was constantly varying, and the inequalities of the ground 
offered impediments at every step; considerable hills were 
levelled in many places, the solid rock was obliged to be cut 
through, and in others an artificial bed was formed where the 
soil was of a loose and shifting character. The width of the 
canal, its turns amongst the hills, and the character of the 
country through which it passed, required locks, tunnels, 
aqueducts, basins, and sluices of a peculiar construction at 
each particular part of its course; and everything that the 
art of engincering in that age could produce was done to 
complete this great undertaking. 

The two greatest enterprises connected therewith, however, 
are the two vast reservoirs which were formed for the purpose 
of supplying the canal with abundance of water at a point 
where there would otherwise have been a deficiency. In the 
neighbourhood of St. Ferréole, high up in the mountain- 
passes, above Castel-Naudrv, au artificial lake was formed by 
traversing the valley by a dyke of four hundred and twenty 
toises in length, and twenty-five toises in height. The reser- 
voir thus formed gives an exient of twelve hundred toises 
long, five hundred wide, and twenty deep, and contains 
twenty-seven millions of the French cubic metres. Across 
this dyke runs an aqueduct which carries the water down to 
the second reservoir at Naurouse, which is two hundred 
toises in length by onc hundred and fifty m width ; from this, 
the highest point to which the canal 1s carried between the 
two seas, the waters collected at St. Ferréole are ‘poured into 
the channel. Sixty-two sluices, seventy-two bridges, fifty- 
five aqueducts, have been required to complete this magnifi- 
cent work; and yet, with such skill and such economy was it 
executed, that while the splendid nothing called Versailles 
has been in all ages accused, whether justly or unjustly, of ex- 
hausting the treasury of France, and impoverishing the people, 
the construction of this most magnificent and beneficial work 
was hardly felt. by the French nation, except from its com- 
mercial utility. 

It would require a long and elaborate disquisition, and 
that not of a very useful character, to ascertain the share 
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which Colbert took in all the great efforts made for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, and the 
share which is attributable to Louis XIV. himself. That 
high honour was due to each, there can be no doubt; and 
such would still be the ease, even if the monarch had done no 
more than approve and zealously co-opcrate in effecting the 
great designs originating with his minister. 

In many instances, however, we have very strong proof of 
Louis having originated many of these enterprises himself, 
and, as an instance, may be given the great improvement 
that took place m the roads and in travelling which we have 
already mentioned, and which first suggested itself to the 
monarch’s own mind on the occasion of one of his messengers 
to England being long delayed by the bad state of the roads. 
He notices the fact himself im a letter to his ambassador at 
the court of London, and intimates his intention of imme- 
diately working a thorough change, not only in the roads, but 
in the whole system of travelling. 

Having made all those cxertions in favour of the useful 
arts of which we have given a short and imperfect sketch, 
many persons, on whom we in the present day are contented 
to bestow the name of great statesmen, would think that 
they had done enough, and would sit down satisfied, without 
making any cxertion to stimulate, to guide, and to encourage 
the mind of man to employ its energies in intellectual pur- 
suits, or to produce those things which tend not so much to 
support as to adorn and beautify existence. Colbert, how- 
ever, thought differently, and acted regularly with Louis, who 
justly conceived that it was part of the duty of a great 
monarch and a great man not to leave literature, science, and 
the elegant arts to force their way alonc through the difficul- 
ties and over the obstacles which impede them amongst the 
contending passions, interests, and prejudices of mankind, 
but, on the contrary, to give those pursuits which are as 
much nobler than the mere productive arts as mind is supe- 
rior to body, at least the same degree of encouragement and. 
support that he afforded to those efforts which tend alone to 
man’s corporeal advantage. 

We have already noticed briefly the state of literature and 
science at the moment when Louis XIV. took into his own 
hands the reins of government. Letters had, indeed, made 
considerable progress; but the purpose of the king and the 
minister seems to have been to give to every exertion of 
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man’s powers a fair field and an open course, and to afford 
in all instances to a well-directed spirit of enterprise the en- 
couragement of certain reward. 

Early in the year 1668 the first project was formed of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres. The Aca- 
démie Francaise had been founded long before, and the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions was instituted “for the purpose,” as 
I find it explained in an old work upon the subject, “of 
composing inscriptions, devices, and medals, which might 
refer to the king in particular, and to the nation in general ; 
and, moreover, for the purpose of finding the means of re- 
viving good taste and noble simplicity in the literary monu- 
ments which might be raised in future.” 

Though this object was in some degree limited, the exer- 
tions of the members of the new academy soon went far 
beyond the views first presented to them. The history of 
their country became one of their principal studies, and the 
preservation of historical truths one of the chief purposes 
they proposed to themselves. Their proceedings, indeed, 
commenced with the composition of a splendid series of 
medals, and under their care the numismatic art was carried 
to a very high degrce of perfection ; but, at the same time, 
the ascertaining of positive facts, in order to afford a basis for 
correct reasoning in all historical questions, was one of the 
principal objects of the Académie des Inscriptions, and by its 
researches in this field it has conferred a great benefit, not 
only upon France, but upon the world. 

The establishment of this society was followed, in the year 
1666, by the institution of the Académie des Sciences, the 
name of which explains its purpose. Previous to its founda- 
tion, scientific knowledge was at the lowest ebb in France, and 
all was as yet misty and obscure. From time to time, indeed, 
throughout the lapse of the preceding centuries, a great man 
would burst forth from the cloud like a flash of lightning, 
illuminate the world for a moment, and leave all dark when 
he had passed away; but in the outset of the actual reign of 
Louis XIV. few, if any, men of great eminence could be 
found to compose even the nucleus of a scientific society. 
Picard, Richer, Duclos, and Lahire, are the only names that 
have descended to the present day; and even those are 
pcarcely known to the world in general. To remedy this 
deficiency, it was necessary to induce some eminent foreign 
men of science to take up their abode in France. 
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The famous Cassini was called from Italy; Huygens was 
brought from Holland; Romer from Denmark: an observa- 
tory* was erected, and apartments in the Louvre were as- 
signed to the Académie des Sciences, where the members met 
uninterruptedly for many years, and poured forth an immense 
mass of information upon the world. 

Some little time before, Denis de Salo, a counsellor in the 
parliament of Paris, commenced a publication entitled the 
“ Journal des Savans ;” which, though inferior to many that 
have been produced since, proved of the greatest service to 
science in general, and both set an example and afforded a 
model to all that came after in France. 

About the same time (1664) an Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture was either remodelled or founded, and shortly after 
it was confirmed by letters patent from the king. 

Mazarin, whose taste for the arts was considerable, had no 
sooner found himself free from the turbulent assaults of his 
factious cnemies, than he had laboured to introduce into 
France a love for those refined pleasures which had been but 
little cultivated in that country, though they had revived, 
flourished, and decayed in other lands. A number of artists 
had been called by him to the French capital, and encourage- 
ment had been given by him to all who showed any decided 
taste for either painting or sculpture. 

The accusation of favouring his countrymen, which has 
been urged against almost every foreign minister who has 
ruled any kingdom of Europe, was in no degree justified by 
Mazarin’s conduct in the present instance ; aA we might 
cite the example of Mignard, to show how much encourage- 
ment the cardinal on all occasions extended to native artists. 
All the greatest works of the day were entrusted to the hands 
of Mignard, or Le Brun ; and the cupola of the Val-de-Grace, 
executed by the former, fully justified the taste and judgment 
of Mazarin. 

After his death, Colbert gathered together all the painters 
and sculptors whom Mazarin had patronised, into a society 
under the name of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
and assigned them apartments in the Royal College.t They 

* This observatory was originally erected in the Faubourg St. Jaques; and 
though I have placed it in conjunction with the establishment of the Académie 
des Sciences, it may be necessary to state that its erection took place some short 
time before the absolute incorporation of that society. 

+ I find it stated in the life of Pierre Mignard, by the Abbé de Monville, that 
there existed at a much earlier period ; Royal Academy of Painting, &c., of 
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were afterwards, however, by the king’s commands removed 
to the Louvre, where a regular school for the improvement of 
those two arts was established. 

In 1667 these proceedings were followed by a very great 
and singular institution, tending to the same object. Colbert 
determined that the great advantages to be obtamed by young 
artists from perfect familiarity with the finest antique models, 
should not be denied to the youth of France, and, by his ad- 
vice, one of the large mansions of old Rome was purchased by 
the French monarch. A second academy was founded in that 
ancient capital for the benefit of French subjects, and the 
whole was placed under the care of a general director. All 
the pupils of the Parisian academy who had received prizes 
during the first year of their studies were sent thither, mam- 
tained there at the expense of the king, and received the 
fullest instructions in every branch of their art, surrounded 
by the choicest models both of painting and sculpture. 

An academy of architecture also way instituted ; but, alas! 
the days of Rome and Greece had passed away. The peculiar 
style of the chivalrous ages, known by the name of Gothic 
architecture, was also at an end, and an anomalous, hetero- 
geneous, and ungraceful style was all that remained; in the 
midst of which, indecd, some better things were produced, 
which served only to show how completely that magnificent 
art was lost in France. 

At the same time that all these exertions were being made 
by the king and Colbert for the foundation of permanent 
institutions, which, by the combination of efforts, and the 
perpetuation of great purposes, might carry on uninterrupted 
the progress of the arts and sciences through a long course 
of future years, an infinite number of detached acts were per- 
formed by Louis, all of which tended more or less to the same 
great general object. It seemed as if it was the king’s pecu- 
har wish to announce to the whole world the esteem and 
veneration with which he regarded the exercise of the human 
intellect. Every distinguished man, without solicitation, with- 


which Le Brun was aye’ rector in 1655. We cannot name Mignard without 


remarking that, though he certainly treated Colbert with ee ous insolence 
in regard to the favour which he thought was shown to Le Brun, the great 
er of Lonis XIV., to a certain degree, forgot both dignity and justice in the 
fannical threats which he held out towards the artist. ‘he mood was very 
brief, it is true; but these and various other points in the conduct of Colbert 
would seem to prove that the accusation which was brought against him by 
many of his enemies, of yielding to an arbitrary and overbearing disposition, was 
not without some foundation. 
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out effort, obtained from the monarch not only empty smiles, 
but substantial benefits. Apartments in the Louvre were 
assigned to every one who could pretend to distinction ; some 
ost of honour and of profit was found for every one who had 
justly acquired a high name by the exercise of his mental 
powers; the instruction given in the university was rendered 
tuitous ; large sums were set apart for increasing the Royal 
ibrary ; men of learning and discrimination were sent out to 
every part of the known world for the purpose of collecting 
valuable books, manuscripts, and antiques ; and nineteen pro- 
fessorships were founded in the Royal College. 

Nor were the arts less regarded ; the famous Le Brun was 
honoured and courted by the king, and appointed first 
painter to Louis, which was then something more than an in- 
significant title. Jue Veau, Mansard, and Perrault received 
daily distinctions and rewards for their architectural efforts ; 
and Lulh, placed at the head of the king’s musicians, was 
encouraged to pursue that beautiful science, which was then, 
as we have said, but in its infancy. Of Lulli’s history, how- 
ever, it may be necessary to speak a word, as it tends to 
ebow how talent and genius were constantly sought out by 
Louis XIV. and those who surrounded him. 

Jean Baptiste Lulli, a Florentine, had been a mere servant, 
we are told, of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Brought into 
France in his early life, without knowing a note of music, he 
used to compose melodies of extreme beauty, and play them 
on the violin; which first caused him to be remarked. He 
found many persons willing to put down for him, in writing, 
those airs which would soon have been lost if trusted alone to 
memory, and he thus acquired a name for the beauty of his 
compositions. Money was furnished to him for the purpose 
of studying music as a science: and scarcely did Louis XIV. 
find himself free to patronise arts by means of the supplies 
which the skill and economy of Colbert furnished, than he 
named Lulli superintendent of the music of his household, 
and from that moment a new epoch took place in the science 
of composition in France. 

In order to increase his immediate influence in various 
branches of art, Colbert purchased in January, 1664, the office 
of superintendent of the royal buildings, for which he gave 
the sum of two hundred thousand livres to Ratabon, who hdd 
previously held it. A speedy change was perceptible in the 
city of Paris, which had previously displayed nothing but a 
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confused mass of buildings, the beauties of not one of which 
could be distinguished on account of the crowded groups into 
which they were gathered. 

The narrow street which separated the palace of the 
Tuileries from its own gardens was now swept away, that 
great building left open, and the long range of dirty houses 
which joined the royal residence and ran along between the 
garden and river was removed, while the quay was greatly 
widened and beautified. Tho terrace, still so remarkable, was 
constructed, flanking the gardens on the water-side; and 
fountains, basins, statucs, and other ornaments were brought 
to adorn the place according to the taste of the day. 

The buildings of the Jouvre had been left for many years 
in a very incomplete state; and as the fame of the famous 
Bernini was then at its hcight, he was called from Italy to 
direct the works going on for the completion of that palace. 
Before he arrived, however, two French architects had given 
in plans which were equal, if not superior, to anything the 
Italian could produce. The first of these architects was 
Frangois Mansard, who had risen from the rank of a common 
artisan. While yet a simple mason, we arc told, he had been 
eu payet to build a house for the President De Maisons; 
and, to the surprise of every one, produced the famous 
Chateau de Maisons, one of the most splendid buildings 
which had yet been erected in France. He was now called 
upon to give in plans for finishing the Louvre ; and they would 
undoubtedly have been accepted, but for the extraordinary 
modesty of Mansard, who would not undertake the work un- 
less he were permitted to pull down and rebuild everything 
which seemed to him amiss when he had done it. This might 
have entailed so cnormous an expense upon the country, that 
Colbert would not consent ; and the plans of the second whom 
we have mentioned were adopted. 

This was Claude Perrault,* who had been educated as a 
hysician, and had acquired considerable fame on account of 
is anatomical knowledge. He never practised his profession, 

however, except in favour of his friends, but devoted himself 

to the study of various branches of mechanics, and became 

justly celebrated as an architect, notwithstanding the bitter 

apbes of Boileau. He was brother to Charles Perrault, con- 

ller-general of public buildings under Colbert, and his 

plans met with favourable notice from the minister. They 
* Henanlt says Charles Perranit> bnt this is evidently n, miat-'a 
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were not executed without great opposition, but were at 
length completed, with the assistance of Charles Perrault, and 
Le Brun the painter; and Bernini, though brought at a great 
niga from Italy, and splendidly rewarded for his journey, 
did but little to embellish the French metropolis, or to add 
to his own fame. 

Nor was the erection of splendid buildings, nor the clear- 
ing away of some of the dark and narrow streets which 
deformed Paris, the only efforts made by Louis XIV. and his 
minister for the improvement of the capital: almost the whole 
of the town was repaved and lighted, and regulations were 
made for the daily removal of those accumulations of filth 
which had hitherto rendered the streets foul and disgusting. 

Assassinations, robberies, and various acts of violence had 
been at all times common in different parts of the metropolis; 
and the municipal police, as it had existed up to the period of 
Mazarin’s death, had been quite competent to the mainte- 
nance of peace and safcty in the streets. The whole system 
of the watch was reorganised, and instead of a few impotent 
old men, armed with halberts which they could scarcely wield, 
a regular police force of horse and foot was established, which 
produced as great, or, perhaps, a greater degree of security 
than existed at that time in any other capital in Europe. 

We have spoken above of the desire which Louis seemed 
to entertain not only to promote literary and scientific pur- 
suits in France, but to display that respect and admiration 
for genius in general which was sure to have the most bene- 
ficial effect in impelling all men to exert their power to the 
utmost. The strongest proof of this purpose is the liberality 
which he displayed towards distinguished foreigners, without 
exacting from them any service whatsoever. Many eminent 
literary and scieytific men, in various quarters of Europe, 
who only knew the name of Louis XIV. as that of a young 
and graceful sovereign lately placed upon the throne of 
France, were surprised at receiving from him gifts not un- 
worthy of his high station to bestow, accompanied by a letter 
pointing out distinctly the acts or qualities which called forth 
such a token of the monarch’s admiration. There might be 
ostentation in the act, and vanity in the object, but the osten- 
tation was of a noble and a benevolent kind, and it would be 
happy for Europe if the vanity of all its princes took the same 
course. 

There remained yet one great undertaking to be performed, 
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one more beneficial change to be effected, which—after the 
hand of Louis and his great minister had raised up agrieul- 
ture and commerce from the state of depression into which 
they had been thrown, had introduced various new sorts of 
manufactures, had brought back old ones which had been lost, 
and had bestowed splendid encouragement upon literature, 
science, and the elegant arts,—called for even deeper and more 
searching attention than the great objects which had gone 
before. This was the reform of the civil and criminal law of 
the country ; and it was immediately undertaken. It was now 
proposed to divide the matter into three, if not four great 
sections; to consider the mere civil law as apart from the 
commercial law, and the criminal law as distinct from both. 
A council was composed expressly for this purpose, the presi- 
dent of which was the Maréchal de Villerois: to him were 
jomed the clear and equitable Ormesson, Boucherat, Pussort, 
a near relation of Colbert, Talon, Bignon, Lamoignon, and a 
number of others, of whom Colbert himself was one. The 
principal members of this council were jurisconsults of the 
highest reputation; and the appearance on the list of the 
name of Ormesson, who had so strongly and nobly opposed 
Colbert himself in regard to Fouquct, is the highest testi- 
mony to the equity of the minister on the present occasion. 

The sittings of this council commenced on the 28th of 
October, 1666; and they continued always once a week, but 
generally far more frequently, till the 10th of February, 1667, 
when the famous Ordonnance Civile appeared, creating a great 
and beneficial change in the whole body of the civil law of 
France. 

Many imperfections undoubtedly still remained; but that 
which was effected was quite sufficient to show that infinite 
zeal, talent, learning, wisdom, and determination’ had been 
exerted to do away an immense mass of abuses and absurdi- 
ties which had been accumulating during many ages.* 


* The opinion of Condorcet upon these codes would seem somewhat harshly 
formed, and without as much consideration of the times and circumstances in 
which they were drawn up as we might have expected from that clear and philo- 
a si writer, ‘All these codes,” he says, “ are monuments of the ignorance in 
which France and all Europe, with the exception of England, were plunged in 
regard to those objects which most interest mankind. Pussort, so mach praised 
by Boileau, had no other merit than that of being the relation of Colbert, and of 

wy displayed as much barbarity as meanness in the affair of Fouquet. The 
criminal cote is a proof of the contempt which men who believe themselves above 
the law dare sometimes Sepey for the people,” &c. &e. 

Sach are the comments of Condorcet at a period when every feeling had changed 

throughout the whole fabric of society ; and his judgment was undoubtedly formed. 
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The criminal code did not appear till 1670; though an 
ordonnance affecting the marine had been promulgated in the 
preceding year. The regulation of the commercial laws fol- 
lowed still more slowly; but by that time France was en- 
gaged, as we shall show hereafter, in ruinous and expensive 
wars, which not only crippled the efforts of the minister, but 
diverted his exertions to other and less beneficial objects. 

While speaking on this reform of the laws, we cannot omit 
to notice, ere we drop the subject, one or two other ameliora- 
tions effected by Louis and Colbert. We have stated that 
almost all the offices of the state, but more especially those 
which implied judicial functions, had been rendered venal 
long before. A new corruption had grown out of this cor- 
ruption, and the prices demanded and given for various posts, 
especially in the parliament, had become exorbitant im the 
highest degree: 1,800,000 francs had at one time been offered 
to Fouquet for his office of procurcur-général; which, calcu- 
jating the difference of prices, and the changes which have 
since been effected in the currency of France, would amount 
to nearly 150,000/7. This abuse speedily attracted the atten- 
tion of Louis, and in 1665 he fixed a given price to all judi- 
cial offices. 

A second extraordinary abuse which had taken place, sprang 
out of the iniquitous distinction of the different classes in 
France. The nobles, forming the privileged class, were ex- 
empted from the direct taxes, called ‘a/les ; and durmg the 
period of the civil war, a multitude of persons in every part 
of the country, but especially in the remote provinces, had 
assumed on various pretexts titles of nobility, had obtained 
by various means a recognition of their exemption, and thus 
not only defrauded the state, but caused the burden of the 
taxes to jag more heavily upon those who were already 
overloaded. T'o remedy this evil, chambers of inquiry were 
established in different parts of the country to investigate all 
doubtful claims to exemption, and, as an old French writer 
i rad terms it, “to purge the provinees of false no- 

ity.’ 
too cdi He looked upon these codes without reference to the times, the 
circumstances, or the antecedent state of the country; and he condemned the 
jurists who compiled them for what they did not do, when he might have honoured 
them for what they did. Any man who produces a clear and ascertained reform 
of any abuse is a benefactor to his country, even though he leaves much to be 
done by those who come after. Perhaps it may appear paradoxical to doubt 


whether he does not confer a pena benefit by leaving something to be done, than 
if he did all at ence; and yet 1 am inclined to think he does. 
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Neither Colbert nor Louis perceived that every system of 
law dependent upon the will of any single individual has in 
itself the seeds of imperfection and injustice: neither of 
them understood that justice is immutable, and law only a 
means of arriving at justice: neither of them saw that the 
evils arising out of iniquitous immunities were only to be 
done away by putting an end to those immunities themselves. 
But it would be too much to expect that Colbert and Louis, 
in the seventeenth century, should divine facts that are but 
dimly seen in the nineteenth, even had there not been a 
thousand accessory circumstances to blind their eyes and 
fetter their free judgment. 

A third abuse was found in the existence of a multitude of 
tribunals, independent of each other, and in the excessive 
expenses attendant upon all causes in the courts. An ordon- 
nance was promulgated in 1673, the object of which was to 
regulate the expenses of suits at law; and though this was 
not and could not be very effectual, the removal of the local 
jurisdictions did far more. 

One of the last vestiges of the feudal system attributed to 
different noblemen, lay and ecclesiastic, was the right of ad- 
ministering justice within certain limits. The Archbishop of 
Paris had still his bailiff, and his officers of justice sitting at 
Fort l’Evéque; the Abbot of St. Germain had a court in his 
abbey, and the Grand Prior administered justice within the 
pale of the Temple; the Abbess of Montmartre also had a 
very extensive jurisdiction: and the existence of these tri- 
bunals gave rise to the greatest evils. The space over which 
the authority of cach extended was a question of continual 
difficulty ; constant disputes regarding their respective rights 
were taking place; causes were transferred from one court 
to another incessantly, and constant appeals were made to 
other tribunals. Nor was this the utmost extent of the evil: 
the judges appointed in these courts were men of little legal 
knowledge, and too frequently of no very tried degree of 
probity ; the will of the lord who appointcd them formed an 
argument of great weight in all their decisions, and the next 
point of law which they judged by was most frequently the 
wealth or influence of the various suitors. Thus, the first 
principles of justice were violated, and the public had no 
security for the equal administration of the law. 

Under Colbert’s administration, these local jurisdictions in 
Paris were swept away; and to supply their place, several 
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other judges were added to those of the Chatelet, which court, 
for a time, was divided into two; and the new Chatelet for a 
certain period held its sittings in the Abbey of St. Germain. 

All these proceedings, as may well be supposed, gave a new 
face to the state of society in the metropolis. With a re- 
formed police, a better regulated and more rapid administra- 
tion of justice; with streets widened and improved, with local 
jurisdictions done away, and with constant employment for 
the labouring population of all classes, we may well believe 
that all that turbulence, irregularity, and wild anarchical spirit 
which had distinguished the French capital was no longer 
seen, and that the Paris of Louis XIV. was not the old Paris 
which it had appeared undcr his father, or under the regency. 
The very alteration in the aspect of the metropolis altered in 
a great degree the tone of society, and contributed not a little 
to that rapid, general and eatraordinary change which other 
events were working out in the whole state and character of 
the French people. 

At the moment when the reins of government fell into the 
hands of the young king, everything was prepared for that 
change. The wars of the League had rent the feudal edifice 
to its foundations, the strong arm of Richelieu had levelled 
the ruins with the sand, and the contentions of the Fronde 
had swept the field clear. No powers now remained, in fact, 
but that of the king and that of the people; and as the mo- 
narchical principle had triumphed in the late strife, through- 
out which the nobles, without secing deeply into what they 
did, had propped up the rent banner of feudalism with the 
pretence of popular purposes, the natural course of events 
would have led to an immense increase of the royal authority 
under the most ordinary circumstances ; but when, in addi- 
tion to the triumph, gained over the subjects of the crown, 
were joined extraordinary successes against a foreign enemy, 
and a glorious peace, by which all was gained that could have 
been hoped, and more was seen in prospect than ever had been 
dreamed of, nothing was wanted in the prince but a grasping 
hand and a powerful mind to seize the sceptre of absolute 

wer, 

P The change which had been wrought in the society of 
France between the accession of Louis and the peace of the 
Pyrenees had been great and real, though but little apparent. 
The butterfly was fully formed in the chrysalis, and wanted 
but a sunny day to break out into splendour, though the 
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brown skin still-concealed it from the eye. Nor is the same 
simile inapplicable to the young king himself: he had yielded 
everything to the directors of his childhood; he had shown 
some weakness, and had displayed few high qualities; and, 
to the eyes of all who penetrated no farther than the surface, 
he was still a mere boy, though thore wanted but a bright 
moment to show him a great and extraordinary monarch. 
The circumstance, therefore, of preceding times, and the 
owers of the king himself, tended naturally to place at once 
m his hands the most absolute and uncontrolled authority. 
But despotism itself is subject to many modifications. There 
may be a gay and cheerful despotism, a harsh and severe, a 
dark and gloomy, a capricious and sanguinary despotism ; 
and various minute cvents and circumstances gave a peculi 
tone to that with which the actual reign of the youthful 
sovereign commenced, and at the same time rendered it more 
generally agreeable to the people, and less frequently opposed 
either by masses or individuals than the power of any of his 
predecessors had ever been for so long a period of years. 
After the death of Mazarin, we have seen that Louis burst 
forth upon the French people in a new character. The 
energy and the determination which he displayed, the great 
abilities of his mind, the grace and dignity of his person, the 
weariness which the whole French nation felt of civil conten- 
tions, the change from poverty and want to prosperity and 
abundance, the introduction and improvement of refined arts, 
the extension of luxurious habits, the passion for gaming* 
and the consequent necessity of frequent pecuniary supplies, 
the general conviction throughout the country of the selfish- 
ness of the higher classes, and their real want of that pa- 
triotism to which they had pretended in the civil war—gave 
to everything in France a general tendency towatds the este- 
blishment of the most despotic authority, but of a light and 
cheerful kind. The people submitted, and were contented ; 
the nobles turned courtiers, and vied with each other in 
flattery and submission; and devotion to the king became as 
much a fashion under Louis XIV. as opposition to the court 
had been in the times of the Fronde. But Louis, with 


* How Angquetil arrived at the conclusion that Louis XIV., during the first 
years of his reign, indulged very little in play, and never in games of chance, I 
eannot conceive, as Gourville and Choisy are directly opposed to such a statement ; 
and the one shared in the king’s gaming-parties, the other witnessed them. Fifty 
other authorities might be cited to prove the king’s extreme love of the gaming- 
table; but the two I have named, added to Madame de Motteville, are sufficient. 
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greater opportunities and greater skill than the factious 
leaders of his mother’s days, contrived to impress upon that 
which had been at first but @ fashion the character of a sen- 
timent. He taught the court and the people to believe that 
their glory was involved in his—that his success and his 
agerandisement were intimately united with those of France. 
In effecting this object, his talents, his courage, his grace, his 
dignity, his pride, his ambition, his selfishness, each played a 
part. The great and grasping projects which dazzled his own 
imagination; dazzled still more easily the imagination of his 
people. He led them, in short, in the way they were most 
willing to follow; and while he did so, he kept up his own 
dignity with so powerful a hand that the nation felt its dig- 
nity increased by that of its monarch. 

he submission of the court of Spain to his imperious 
demand of precedence for the crown of France gratified the 
French people in the first place, and taught them to respect 
a king they already admired ; but when Louis added there- 
unto the complete humiliation of the Pope, they began to 
look upon him with a degree of reverence with which they 
had never regarded even the best of their monarchs. 

The facts regarding the differences which took place be- 
tween the French monarch and the Roman court are briefly 
as follows : 

The Duke de Crequi, French ambassador at Rome, after 
long disputes with the brother of the supreme pontiff, was 
engaged in a squabble with the Corsican guards of the Pope, 
in consequence of the insolence of his domestics, according 
to the Ttalian version of the story—or in consequence of 
the machinations of Maria Chigi, the Pope’s brother, accord- 
ing to Crequi’s own account. Some of the ambassador’s 
servants wére wounded severely, and one, it would appear, 
killed on the spot; and Crequi, quitting Rome, demanded 
justice. The Pope made such reparation as would have 
satisfied any of the French king’s predecessors. Some of 
the offenders were hanged, and the governor of Rome was 
dismissed on a charge of negligence. But Louis, in a tone 
that admitted no hesitation, demanded infinitely more, and at 
the same time marched troops towards the Italian frontier. 
The Pope took fright; and the proud monarch gratified him- 
self af his people by causing the pontiff to disband the 
Corsican guard, to exile his brother, to send his nephew, 
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Cardinal Chigi to apologise in form, and to raise a monu- 
ment in Rome sesamin the offence and the reparation. 

Louis, however, in the midst of success, was not without 
domestic disquietudes, produced in a great degree by his 
own errors. The appointed retribution of pain and anxiety 
followed his faults into the midst of his court, and struck 
him in his splendour and power. The first rise of his passion 
for La Valliere we have already noticed; and although it is 
with pain that we.approach the subject, the consequences of 
that connexion must be traced. 

The beauty of Mademoiselle de la Valli¢re rendered the 
arrangement he had made with his sister-in-law to affect a 
passion for her maid of honour no difficult task for the 
monarch; but other qualities than mere form or complexion 
soon rendered that real which had been at first assumed. 

“She was not,’ says the Abbé de Choisy, who knew her 
well, and had been her companion in infancy, “ she was not 
one of those perfect beauties that one often admires without 
loving. She was very loveable, and the words of La Fon- 
tain, ‘ Ht la Grace plus belle encore que la Beauté,’ seemed 
made for her. She had a beautiful complexion, fair hair, a 
sweet smile, her eyes were blue, with an expression so tender 
but at the same time so modest, that it gained our heart and 
our esteem at the same moment. Further, she had but little 
wit,—but that she did not fail to cultivate continually by 
reading: no ambition, no interested views, more taken up in 
dreaming of him she loved than attentive to please hin, 
totally shut up in herself, and in her passion, which was the 
only one of her whole life.’’* 

Such was the girl that Henrietta of England was foolishly 
persuaded by the Countess of Soissons to suggest to Louis 
as the object of attentions which were intended to screen his 
gallantries towards herself. She soon perceived, however, 
that the heart of the young monarch was really and not 
fictitiously touched, and she, as well as Madame de Soissons, 
was displeased at the result of her own work. An intrigue 
was immediately commenced for the purpose of sowing dis- 
sensions in the royal family, and of exposing to the young 
queen the infidelity of her husband. 


* In| regard to this Point of Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s history, Choisy is 
ta be relied upon in preference to Madame de la Fayette. Choisy knew her from 
hét sarepatl dame de la Fayette knew nothing of her till after her appear- 
ance at court. 
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It would be tedious to trace here all the particulars of this 
transaction, or to investigate what part Henrietta had in the 
affair. She very soon made up her mind to the loss of the 
king’s attentions, and saw him without much pain quit her 
carriage during their evening promenades at Fontainebleau 
in order to place himself by the side of that of La Valliére. 

Though it would seem that the heart of that unhappy girl 
was won ere the young king sought it, her virtue was not so 
easily overcome even by the monarch and her own passion. 
She suffered the attentions which he paid her we cannot 
doubt, with joy, but concealed cvery expression of her feel- 
ings with care. 

Louis, too, involved his love in the greatest mystery, and 
all that appeared upon the surface was the most splendid 
fétes and pageants,—ballets in which the king danced dis- 
guised, but was discovered by his grace and beauty,—and 
spectacles in which he appeared in splendour and pomp, 
always choosing some device which had an allusion to his 
hidden passion. La Valli¢re understood the whole, and 
thus their love went on. 

The famous Beauvilliers, Count of St. Aignan, the most 
skilful, the least scrupulous, and the most ingenious of 
courtiers, was the soalitant of the king, and too soon became 
that of La Valliére. Madame de Brancas afforded her coun- 
tenance to the object of the king’s love, and was probably 
more or less instrumental in her fall. 

We will not examine and expose all the fables that have 
been written in regard to this fair but unfortunate girl, and 
which have found their way even into the pages of history; 
it is sufficient that she became the mistress of the king, while 
the court was still at Fontainebleau ; though the most careful 
concealment shrouded their intrigue, and on her part bitter 
remorse followed immediately upon her error. 

Another intrigue, indeed, supervened, and the king showed 
a strong disposition to add Mademoiselle de la Mothe Hou- 
dancourt to the number of those who yielded to his seduc- 
tions; but some feelings of virtue on the part of the young 
lady herself, it would seem, fortified by the vigorous morali 
of the Duchess of Navailles, and some iron gratings whic 
she caused to be placed on the roof of the palace around the 
apartments of the maids of honour, saved Mademoiselle de 
la Mothe, and left Mademoiselle de la Valliére in full posses- 
sion of the field. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, however, 
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states her firm conviction to have been, that Louis’s attach- 
ment to Mademoiselle de la Mothe was merely affected, for 
the sake of concealing his more real passion for the unhappy 
Louise de la Valliére. 
In the mean while, the intrigue which had gone on for the 
urpose of exposing to the young queen the infidelity of her 
fishaad had proceeded in its course, in the hands of the 
Countess of Soissons, Henrietta of England, the Count de 
Guiche, son of the Maréchal de Grammont, and the Marquis 
de Vardes, a courtier of a lively imagination, loose morals, 
and ill-defined principles. The latter had proposed to the 
Count de Guiche (who gave himself the airs of a lover of 
Henrietta), to write a letter to the young queen, as if from 
her stepmother, the Queen of Spain, notifying to her the 
connexion between the king and La Valliere, and warning 
her to be upon her guard. 

The Count de Guiche affected to be very learned in the 
Spanish language, and he undertook the translation of the 
letter, the original of which was writtcn by Vardes. The 
hand of the Quecn of Spain was correctly imitated on the 
cover, but not so correctly in the letter itself; and by some 
contrivance the epistle thus composed was sent through the 
office of the Count de Brienne, secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, to Dofia Maria Molina, the only one of the Spanish 
attendants of the Queen of France who had remained with 
her after her arrival in her husband’s dominions. The letter 
being addressed to the queen, the Spanish lady was about to 
deliver it to her royal mistress, when something in its appear- 
anca struck her with suspicion, and, on examining it more 
closely, she perceived that it was not folded in any degree 
like the letters of the Quecn of Spain. She remembered, also, 
that the letters from that princess never came through the 
secretary for foreign affairs; and her suspicions were ulti- 
mately so far excited, that she ventured upon opening the 
letter before she presented it to her mistress. 

No sooner had she done so, than she perceived at once that 
the hand was not that of the Queen of Spain; and on reading 
it, she found that the contents were calculated to cause the 
greatest uneasiness to her mistress, though she was con- 
vineed, at the same time, that the epistle was undoubtedly 
not from the stepmother of that princess, as it was composed 
in very bad Castilian, mingled with a number of French 
phrases, which at once showed where it had been composed. 
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She hastened with it immediately to the queen-mother, not 
daring to show it to the young queen, and was directed by 
Anne of Austria to carry 1t immediately to the king, 

When Louis received it he turned extremely red, and asked 
if the queen had seen it. Finding that she had not, and dis- 
finishing at once, from his own knowledge of the Spanish 
language,* that it was composed by one of his own subjects, 
he Lar possession of it. He then showed it to his various 
ministers, in order to ascertain, if possible, who was the 
writer. No one, however, could give him any information ; 
and finding that the young queen was jealous, and showed 
that jealousy, he revolved in his own mind all the cireum- 
stances, and fixed his suspicions upon the Duke and Duchess 
of Navailles, two of the most virtuous and noble-minded per- 
sons of his court, who had attached themselves strongly to 
Maria Theresa, and did not scruple, as we have seen in one 
instance, to signify by every decent means their disapproba- 
tion of some part of the monarch’s conduct. 

He was too just, however, to maltreat them upon bare 
Suspicion: but the Countess of Soissons, perceiving that the 
letter had not had the full effect that she mtcnded, obtained 
an interview with the young queen at the convent of the 
Carmelites, and exposed to her entirely the conduct which 
Louis was pursuing. Notwithstanding this daring act, she 
had the art to cast the whole blame of exciting the queen’s 
suspicions upon the Duke and Duchess of Navailles; and 
established their culpability of such indiscretion so clearly in 
the mind of Louis, that he deprived them of their posts, 
obliging the duchess to give up the office of lady of honour 
to the queen, which she had nobly used in opposition to the 
queen’s husband, and the duke to sell both his military station 
in the hous¢hold, ang the government of Iavre. 

It was not till some time after this that Louis discovered 
the truth; the first suspicion thereof being given to him by 
Louvois. Means were then immediately taken to examine 
the affair correctly, and the whole particulars were brought 
to light. Vardes was at once thrown into the Bastile, and 
remained a prisoner for a considerable time; the Count de 
Guiche was banished from the kingdom; the Countess of 
Soissons was ordered to retire into Champagne; and the 


* Voltaire says that Louis knew very little of Spanish; but several of the con- 
temporary writers, who must from their circumstances have known better than 
Voltaire, declare that he spoke that language very fluently. 
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only person who remained unpunished was the sister-in-law 
of the king, whom pect he believed to have been actuated 
by motives which flattered his own vanity. 

One great and evil effect, however, which the whole of 
this transaction occasioned, has been justly pointed out by 
the Abbé de Choisy, who informs us, that until the compo- 
sition of this letter the intrigue between the king and La 
Valliere had been kept as secret as possible, and that every- 
thing had been done to preserve that decency which is a 
greater virtue even in kings than in individuals.* From the 
moment, however, that this letter forced Louis to communi- 
cate with his ministers and with many other personages of 
his court upon the subject of his passion for La Valliére, the 
reserve and restraint which he had put upon himself were 
forgotten, and his evil example became exposed before all his 
people undisguised. 

The queen felt his conduct bitterly, and did not always re- 
frain from those stinging, though indirect reproaches which, 
unhappily, have but too little effect in reclaiming. She had, 
indeed, in the first place, concealed the bitterness of her feel- 
ings with care and with diserction. Long before any one had 
given her even a remote hint of the passion of her husband 
for La Valliére, and while the greatest pains were taken by 
every one at the court to conceal the fact from her, she had 
not only discovered her husband’s infidelity, but divined who 
was the object of his love, and, as such, she one night pointed 
out La Valli¢re to Madame de Motteville. Many a bitter 
tear dewed her solitary pillow; and when the unhappy girl 
who yielded to the king’s temptations declared, in after years, 
that at the Carmelites she would remember the pain which 
the sight of a successful rival’s triumph gave her, perhaps 
she forgot the sorrows that she herself had inflicted on a pure 
and affectionate heart, and the bitter tears which she had 
wrung from the eyes of one who had so much more cause to 
be indignant, who had so much greater a right to weep. 

Gradually, however, the qucen ceased to grieve in secret ; 
and though she displayed no violent or unmeasured anger, 
she did not refrain altogether from those indications of re- 
sentment towards her husband, which though most natural, 


* Yer the particulars of the above transactions, correct the accounts of Madame 
de la Fayette, Choisy, La Fare, &c., by the clear statements of Madame de Mot~ 
teville, and the occasional insight of what was passing behind the scenes afforded 
by Gourville. The whole of the affair has been completely mistaken, even in some 

the best accounts of the reign of Louis XIV. 
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were perhaps unwise. He then lost all measures; and we 
find that upon the first night of the carnival in 1668, he re- 
fused to accompany Maria Theresa with her party of masks, 
for the purpose of escorting La Valliére. 

The queen-mother did all that she could to console her 
daughter-in-law, and on the occasion I have mentioned, 
accompanied her to the masked ball at the house of the Duke 
of Anjou; but Anne of Austria still continued to follow the 
course which she had laid down for herself with regard to La 
Valliére, and even admitted her, with the king and his brother, 
to her sick chamber, when becoming convalescent after a long 
illness. That act wounded Maria Theresa deeply; and it is 
probable, that the struggle in Anne of Austria’s heart be- 
tween her affection for her son, and her regard for her 
daughter-in-law, contributed, togethcr with the anxiety 
which the constant squabbles and dissensions caused by the 
king’s intrigues produced in her mind, and all the fatigues 
and sorrows which she had undergone through life, to pro- 
duce that state of ill health into which she now rapidly fell. 

During the long fits of illness to which she became sub- 
ject, her son displayed towards her the tendcrest affection ; 
and, after having represented Louis refusing to accompany 
his wife to an innocent amusement for the purpose of accom- 
panying his mistress, it is but fair to display the king aban- 
doning all the comforts and luxuries of his high station, and 
after having laboured the whole day in the council-chamber, 
sitting up throughout the night in the sick room of his dying 
mother, or only snatching a moment of repose, stretched, with 
his clothes on, upon a mattress at her feet. 

By this time, however, disease had taken so strong a hold 
of Anne of Austria, that though from time to time she re- 
covered to ‘all appearance entirely, she never remained in 
health for many weeks; and at length the dreadful malady of 
cancer became apparent, of which she died in January 1666. 
Her sufferings in her last hours were very severe, and the 
young king mourned for her sincerely ; but neither her coun- 
sels and remonstrances, nor even the repentance and remorse 
of La Valliére herself, could induce him to give up the fatal 
connexion into which he had entered. That repentance, 
however, was very often so deep and so sincere, as to induce 
her to make vast efforts to detach herself from her royal 
lover. 

In the early part of their oo we are told by some 
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writers, about the time at which the court first removed to 
St. Germain, moved by feelings of religion and deep grief at 
the fault that she had committed, La Valliére suddenly fled 
from the court, and took refuge in the convent of Chaillot. 
It was in vain, however, that she did so; for Louis, then in 
the height of his passion towards her, and in despair at her 
hay loss, sprang upon horseback, notwithstanding all the 

issuasions of his mother, and, partly by force, partly by en- 
treaties, compelled the unhappy girl to quit the asylum she 
had chosen, and return to the degrading life to which he had 
condemned her. 

She left the convent with tears and deep regret, and either 
with a presentiment of her after fate, or with a firm resolu- 
tion ultimatcly to overcome her passion, she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the nun who opened the gates for herself and her 
royal lover to go forth, “ Adieu, my sister! you will see me 
again soon.” 

There are other versions, however, of this story, which rest 
upon very good foundations, and which do not attribute the 
retreat of La Vallitre entirely to repentance. Madame de 
Ja Fayette, who undoubtedly possessed through life the whole 
confidence of Henrictta of England, and heard what she de- 
tails from the mouth of that princess herself, narrates the 
adveature differently, taking away much of the high colour- 
ing from the picture. From her account, it would appear 
that Henrietta herself was carrying on a disgraceful, if not a 
criminal intercourse with the Count de Guiche, at the same 
time that the king was pursuing his intrigues with La Val- 
here. An artful girl of the name of Montalais,* was the 
confidante both of the princess and of her maid of homour, 
and communicated to La Valliére the secret of her mistress’s 


* Mademoiselle de Montalais was one of the maids ‘of honour to the Princess 
Henrietta of England, wlio was married to the brother of Louis XIV.; and it is 
ped ora that to Mademoiselle de Montalais was addressed a letter of scarcely 
doubtful import, said to have been found in the pocket of Fouquet on his arrest. 
The clever author of ‘ L’Homme au Masque de Fer,” asserts that this letter was 
“4 Set to be addressed to La Valli¢re; though in no contemporary author that 
I have ever seen is such a supposition even dreamt of. He asserts, too, that 
Mademoiselle de Montalais was banished from the court with Mademoiselle de 
Menneville, on the discovery of her connexion with Fouquet. To this statement 
are directly opposed several of the authors of that day, especially Madame de la 
Fayette in two places, and Mademoiselle de Montpensier. He is also wrong in 
‘saying that Menneville and Montalais were maids of honour to the queen: one 
was maid of honour to the queen-mother, the other to Henrietta of England. 
Both these errors, which would otherwise be unimportant, greafly affect his view 
in regard to the identity of Fouquet and the Iron Mask. 
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private interviews with the Count de Guiche, making her 
promise not to reveal the facts to the king. Louis, on the 
other hand, had exacted from his mistress that she should 
have no concealment of any kind from him; and he soon 
divined from the embarrassment of the simple girl whom he 
had seduced, that she was burdened with a secret which she 
feared to disclose. He pressed her eagerly to speak, but 
could only learn that there was something hidden from him, 
without being able to induce her to betray the trust reposed 
in her by Montalais. They thus parted in anger; and Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valliére, after having long looked in vain for 
his return, left the Louvre in despair at night, and took 
refuge in a small convent at Chaillot. The news of what 
had happened soon reached the ears of the king, whose anger 
disappeared before the fear of losing her; and after learning 
with difficulty the place of her retreat, he set off on horseback 
with only three attendants. He found her in the outer par- 
lour of the convent, for the nuns had refused to reccive her 
within the grate; and when he entered, she was stretched 
upon the ground bathed in tears. She now told him every- 
thing; but it was long ere he forgave her for having withheld 
one thought from him even for a moment, and though he 
insisted upon her returning immediately, he remained dis- 
satisfied for several days. 

This aeeount I am inclined to believe more accurate than 
any other, especially as Mademoiselle de Montpensicr in her 
Memoirs alludes to the same facts, though less distinctly, and 
ends by saying, “ This retreat made much noise, and brought 
a good deal of trouble upon those who had a share in it, of 
which I neither ought to speak nor will speak;’” plainly 
alluding to,the conduct of Henrietta towards the Count de 
Guiche. : ¢ : 

While all these things took place, the preparations for war 
to which we have alluded proceeded rapidly, and from the 
eyes of his people Louis concealed any domestic discomforts 
which he might have called upon himsclf, under shows and 
pageantry. On these, however, we shall not dwell in this 
place, but will proceed at once to speak of the first warlike 
efforts of any importance which the French monarch under- 
took after having assumed in person the government of his 
kingdom. 
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Plans of England; against Holland, against Spain, against the Netherlands— 
Negotiations between France and England—State of Holland—Parties in the 
United Provinces—Views of De Witt—War—Feeble aid given by Louis to 
Holland—The Bishop of Munster—Course of the War—Negotiations and 
Treaty of Breda—Spain and Portugal—Campaign and Defeat of Don Juan— 
Death of PhilipIV.—Louis lays claim to the Low Countries—Question examined 
—Discussions regarding War—Schemes of Louvois—Opposition of Turenne— 
State of Europe—A pathy of Spain—Skill of Louvois—Conquests in Flanders— 
Alarm of Europe—Sir W. Temple—The triple Alliance—Turenne and Louvois 
—Conquest of Franche Comté—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle—Menacing De- 
meanour of Louis—His Negotiations—His Efforts to corrupt; successful—His 
Visit to the conquered Cities—Visit of Henrietta to England—The Secret be- 
trayed—Tragical Death of Henrietta. 

Wuitz these events were proceeding in the court of France, 

the external relations of that country were day by day be- 

coming more complicated and their aspect more threatening. 

We have mentioned the negotiation for the recovery of Dun- 

kirk before, in reference to Colbert’s commercial views; but 

there were many other important ncgotiations taking place 
in London during the years 1661, 1662, and 1663, con- 
ducted principally on the part of France by the famous 

Count d’ Estrades. 

Scarcely had Charles IT. been restored to the throne of 
England, when matters of dispute appeared between him and 
the States of the United Provinces. His relations became 
complicated by the alliance between England and Portugal ; 
and, animated with some degree of ambition on first recover- 
ing the sceptre which had been wrenched from the hand of 
his father, Charles, on D’Estrades’ arrival in London, was 
busied with three important projects, in pursuance of which 
he endeavoured to gain the French king’s assistance ; labour- 
ing hard to persuade the skilful negotiator to whom he was 
opposed, that the interests of France and England were the 
same in dealing both with Holland and Portugal. 

The first of those three projects was to deprive the Dutch 
of the right of fishing within certain limits, which, he main- 
tained, they had unjustly seized upon. At the same time 
he endeavoured to obtain a complete command over the 
States, by restoring his young nephew, the Prince of Orange, 
to all the posts, charges, and dignities which had been enjoyed 
by ‘his ancestors, and by overawing the Republican party 
directed by De Witt, over whose head he held the menace 
of revealing some private communications which the grand 
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pensionary had entered into with Cromwell, without the 
authority, and apparently against the wishes of the States 
of Holland. 

His second project was against Spain, and in favour of 
Portugal: and it is evident that he proposed to join the 
British fleet to that of the house of Braganza, in order to 
intercept the annual argosy from the Indies to Spain; cover- 
ing his hostile movements against the latter country, for 
which he still professed friendly feelings, with the pretence 
of an expedition against the pirates of Algiers. His third 
design was, to make the possession of Dunkirk the means 
of opening a path into the Spanish Netherlands, and for 
that purpose to attack, in the first place, the fort of Link, 
the capture of which place would have given him a com- 
mand of several of the rivers that otherwise opposed the pro- 
gress of his designs in that quarter. 

All these purposes were discovered by D’Estrades within 
afew days after his arrival in London; and, in fact, much of 
his information came from Charles himself, who laboured 
eagerly, as we have said, to persuade him that the King 
of France’s interest were united with his own. D’Estrades 
adroitly stopped the proceedings against Link,* which were 
upon the very eve of commencing, without having recourse 
to any menace, by informing the English court that Louis 
himself had a claim to half of that fortress, it having been 
built partly on a territory possessed by the French crown, 
and that the commissioners of France and Spain were actu- 
ally in treaty conccrning it. All the other facts D’ Estrades 
communicated at once to his sovercign; and Louis’s answer 
with regard to Holland displays so much diplomatic skill and 
intelligence, that I cannot refrain from giving a part of itin 
hisown words. , 

“The secret,” says Louis, writing with his own hand, 
“which the king, my brother, has confided to you, of his 
design to re-establish the prince, his nephew, in all his offices, 
and of the means by which he intends to shut the mouth 
of the grand pensionary, who is the most opposed. thereunto, 
seems to me a very adroit manner of negotiating in order to 
engage me in an affair where it does not appear to me that 


* J should have been inclined to believe that the project of attacking Link had 
been put forth solely in order to enhance the price of Dunkirk, had it not been 
ioved that the English preparations for carrying it into effect were nearly com- 
pleted when D’Estrades arrived in London. 
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T ought to go so far; for, over and above that, in the present 
disposition of the States, nothing would shock them more 
than such a design; because they see, as well as the King of 
England, the end which he proposes to himself therein, which 
is to render them more dependent upon him, to which, with- 
out doubt, he will find them opposed. I have to consider, 
moreover, that not being able to make sure of the King of 
England, nor of the Princess-dowager of Orange, nor of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, I should play the part of but a poor 
Pee in this affair, even, I say, if it were to succeed ; 
ecause I should have disobliged the States of Holland in 
order to increase the authority of England in their territories, 
which is not at all advantageous for me; and I should not 
have gained thereby the Prince of Orange, who would always 
believe that his principal obligation was to his uncle.” 
Louis’s determination in these respects was strengthened. 
and confirmed by the eagerness with which the States them- 
selves sought his support and alliance, and by the prospect 
which was thus held out of establishing the French influence 
in Holland in preference to that of England. Neither the 
king, however, nor D’Estrades was inclined to press the 
matter with any great degrce of cagerness, for fear of losing 
the advantages which there was every probability of deriving 
from the increasing disputes between England and Holland. 
Ambassadors, indeed, were sent from Holland into France, 
and the commercial treaty, which we have noticed elsewhere, 
was negotiated. The basis of that treaty, as stated m the 
words of Louis himself, was, that each state should mutually 
assure to the other all its possessions. Holland offered to the 
King of France to guarantee everything of which he was pos- 
sessed, whether belonging of old times to his crown, or newly 
acquired by treaty ; and further, generally,,all his rights what- 
soever, without any limitation. He of his part agreed to 
give them the same guarantce; but they demanded that he 
should add thereunto the words, “ even the right of fishing.” 
To this Louis himself objected, that the right mentioned was 
assured by the general terms of the treaty. However, the 
Dutch held out; and, notwithstanding the opposition of 
England, the King of France agreed to the terms proposed 
by Holland. 
Tt would be impossible here to follow all the minute turns 
which the affairs of Holland and England took after this 
period; but it became daily apparent to all parties that war 
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must ultimately be the result. In the mean time, Louis aided 
England in the support of Portugal, taking such means, how- 
ever, to veil his proceedings in that respect as not to produce 
an. absolute breach of the treaty of the Pyrenees. Marshal 
Schomberg was sent thither in aid of the King of Portugal, 
and large bodies of troops were levied both in France and 
England, but solely under the title of volunteers; and the 
iniquitous system of suffering the subjects of one country to 
be enlisted in the service of another, in order to make war 
upon a third power nominally at peace with the first, was 
carried to a great and degrading extent. 

Charles, indeed, behaved more boldly in the affair than Louis; 
for on the Spanish ambassador complaining of these levies, 
the English monarch avowed them at once, and said he would 
authorise them if they reached ten times the amount. Louis, 
however, concealed his share in the matter as far as possible, 
and still kept upon apparently good terms with his father-in- 
law, the Spanish monarch. Even after the conclusion of the 
commercial treaty he carried on secret negotiations also with 
the States, and may be said to have directed, in a great de- 
gree, the proccedings of their ambassadors at London. It 
was by his advice, there is reason to believe, that various per- 
sons who had taken part in the death of Charles I. were basely 
given up to the English king by a nation that had not only 
afforded them shelter but had treated with the Common- 
wealth ; but in other points he encouraged the Dutch strongly 
to resistance, perceiving clearly, that it was by no means 
to the interest of his growing cominerce that the two great 
maritime powers should be on terms of any very close 
alliance. 

In the end of 1663, and throughout the whole course of 
1664, meashres actyally hostile took place between England 
and Holland, without any absolute declaration of war. It 
would appear, indeed, that Louis did not absolutely promote 
such violent proceedings; though there can be no doubt that 
he was not at all displeased to see the continued ill-will of the 
two countries. He even endeavoured to prevent the com- 
mencement of declared hostilities in which he himself was 
likely to be ultimately entangled; but his proceedings were 
slow and not particularly zealous, and at length a formal de- 
claration of war between Holland and England took place in 
March, 1665. 

The English nation, jealous of the commercial prosperity 
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of Holland, eagerly seconded the views of the king against 
that country, and in regard to the war a remarkable degree of 
union prevailed throughout Great Brita. Such, however, 
was not the case with the Dutch, who were very much divided 
in opinion, and had many reasons to be doubtful of the sup- 
port of France. 

One of the grand objects of Charles II. was undoubtedly, as 
we have before said, to restore his nephew the Prince of 
Orange to all the power which had been held by his ancestors 
in the United Provinces. But between Holland and England 
there existed, besides numerous other most fertile causes of 
discord, unsettled claims upon distant territories, rival colonies 
in remote parts of the world, maritime jealousy, and con- 
stant commercial opposition. These were national motives for 
hostility, and affected a large body of the Dutch people. 
But, on the other hand, considerations of general interest 
were set aside by the political factions which divided the 
United Provinces, and which may be classed under the names 
of the Republican and the Monarchical parties. 

The Monarchical party was, of course, that which was 
attached to the interests of the House of Orange; and, as 
always happens in political divisions, a thousand different 
and even contradictory motives swelled the ranks of the 
faction opposed to the cxisting order ofthings. The natural 
discontent that all short-sighted men fecl at the temporary 
inconveniences which attend every form of government; the 
forgetfulness of equal or superior inconveniences under a 
former state of things; the love of change for the mere sake 
of change; the prospect of obtaining power, place, and influ- 
ence, by supporting « family liberal of promises and capable 
of rewarding ; the preference for a system which, while it 
recognises the existence of permanent power in afi individual 
at the head of the state, encourages the growth and organisa- 
tion of similar institutions throughout the whole country, 
in the form of an aristocracy; gratitude, old affection, and 
admiration for a race of men who had so greatly contributed 
to free the United Provinces from the tyranny of their for- 
mer monarchs,—all combined to raise up a great party in 
favour of the House of Orange and of the re-establishment 
in that house of the power which had been misused by others, 
and which might again be misused by it. The advocates 
of the Orange party, however, brought forward against the 
Republicans only the more pertinent and tangible of those 
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objections to which the existing state of things was ob- 
noxious. 

The natural inconveniences of the Republican form of 
government—which, in the hands of men not yet fully ex- 
perienced in the management of the vast machine that they 
were called upon to employ, had already pressed heavily upon 
some portions of the Dutch people, and, ultimately, m a 
moment of unforeseen difficulty, overthrew the democratic 
party altogether—were left to work their way by their own 
weight against the enemies of the House of Orange. But 
the advocates of monarchy pointed out, that since the abo- 
lition of the stadtholderate, the taxes and impositions on the 
people had increased rather than diminished ; that the coun- 
or ad suffered greatly by unnecessary wars; that the power 
of pirates and corsairs, by which the trade of Holland was 
severely injured, had been suffered terribly to increase ; and 
that the frontier towns and strong places of the United 
Provinces, which were her bulwarks against foreign aggres- 
sion, had both been suffered to fall into decay, and left in 
a state unprepared for defence. 

On the side of the Republican party, its great champion and 
martyr, John De Witt, replied, urging in the very strongest 
terms the continucd exclusion of the House of Orange, 
and the permanent abolition of the stadtholderate—although 
he had, since the restoration of Charles [1., and in order to 
gratify that monarch, rescinded the obnoxious and insulting 
passage in the treaty with England, by which the family of 
Orange were by name excluded in the stadtholderate. He 
defended the republican form of government as the only one 
adapted to the situation of the Dutch pcople; and he an- 
swered the objections of his antagonist with his usual force 
and perspituity, byt with more justice in regard to the three 
first charges than with reason regarding the last. He showed 
that the province of Holland alone, small in size and not rich 
in territory, had, on the death of the last stadtholder, been 
left burdened with a debt of one hundred and forty millions 
of guilders, besides floating debts to the amount of thirteen 

lions; and he proved that it was to pay the interest and 
diminish the capital of this debt that the imposts were con- 
tinued, the people still suffering from the improvidence of 
the government that had gone before. This, together with 
the conduct of the people of Holland at the time, he illus- 
trated by a parable so characteristic of the man and of his 
style, that we cannot omit it here. 
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“I wish,” he said, “those poor people would have a little 
foresight: they would then consider that it went with the’ 
affairs of the commonwealth as I once remember it happened 
in a certain family that was blessed with a fair estate. The 
parents being dead, the children were put under the care of 
a lavish. guardian, who, giving no account, spent the estate 
hand-over-head, and, when there was no more money in cash, 
immediately took up a good sum upon interest at the charge 
of the poor orphans; so that not only the aforesaid children, 
but all the children and servants of the neighbourhood, lived 
most bravely, and had and did everything that their hearts 
could wish for. But it afterwards happened that the waste- 
ful guardian died, and the said children fell under the care 
and tuition of the chamber of orphans, who kept a continual 
eye over them, and placed them under the daily care of an 
honest, diligent, and sober man, who regulated the house 
after a quite different manner, without any waste; so that 
whereas in the time of the aforesaid guardian there was 
yearly more spent than the revenue amounted to, and eve 
time money taken up at interest, the revenue did afterwards 
considerably exceed the expense, and the surplus was laid 
out to pay off a part of the debt which the former guardian 
had contracted. But then the children murmured, saying, 
that their condition was much impaired, that they had a 
pleasant life under the former guardian: and so did the 
neighbours, their children, and servants. They said they 
could enjoy themselves with delight in that family under the 
former guardian, but that it was now become a barren place: 
But these poor orphans little thought that in case the former 
management had lasted longer, it would have proved fatal to 
them in their riper years. And we, poor simple Hollanders ! 
who may with reason be called orphans, how long shall we 
remain in our childhood and minority; not observing that 

\the plenty we then were sensible of proceeded from the ill 
usbandry of a prodigal guardian or steward, which hath 
rn us in debt as aforesaid ?”’ 

{In answer to the two next charges against the republican 
government, De Witt answered by tracing a true, but some- 
what strained, connexion between the previous existence of a 
stadtholder in Holland and the war with the English Com- 
mornwealth ; and by insinuating a belief in a rumour current 
long before, that some of the piracies under which the Dutch 
had suffered, had been encouraged by the last stadtholder, in 
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order to decrease the power and resistance of Amsterdam. 
Whether this charge was well founded or not, I have met with 
no means of ascertaining; but in regard to the fortifications 
of the frontier cities, De Witt was undoubtedly wrong. He 
seems to have looked upon the fortresses of Holland with 
both contempt and hatred: he more than once called them 
“ citadels to hold poor Holland in fetters ;” and he argued at 
various times that Holland, united with Utrecht, could resist 
any external power without fortified cities, and that every 
great city in Holland, whether well or ill-fortified, was able to 
defend itself against any force from without. 

In both these instances he begged the chief point of the 
uestion, and took as a thing granted, a position which never 
id exist in any country, and probably never will, that the 

defenders of the country, in case of attack, would be entirely 
of one mind; forgetting that it is far less frequently a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to objects, than a difference of 
opinion as to means, that produces the ruinous dissensions 
which overthrow great purposes. But the most important 
and convincing part of his argument was, the statement of 
what advantages had accrued to the country under a repub- 
lican form of government. Ie showed that the interest of 
the debt had been reduced from five to four per cent.; that 
the amount thus annually saved had been appropriated to the 
discharge of the capital ; and that, in twenty-one years from 
the reduction—of which period a considerable number of 
— had already expired—the debt would be extinguished. 

e further showed, that notwithstanding the economy where- 
with all things had been managed by the republican govern- 
ment, sixty line-of-battle ships had been built, and immense 
magazines constructed. 

By another train of reasoning—far less distinct than that 
by which he proves that these advantages had becn derived 
from the peculiar political state he advocated—the grand 
pensionary went on to contend, that the republican govern- 
ment had quieted all the dissensions of the provinces. But 
therem he failed entirely in producing conviction, and had 
himself, ere long, but too bitter reason to know, that internal 
order, peace, and unaninity are not the peculiar attributes of 
republics. His arguments, however, and the power of the 
democratic party were sufficient, during the extreme youth 
of the Prince of Orange, to maintain in Holland the govern- 
ment that existed, and to enable De Witt and his fellow-rulers 
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to take measures for resisting the aggressions of England. 
Those aggressions, a8 we know, had already gone to a very 
great length, urged on by the maritime and commercial 
jealousy of the people of Great Britain. 

In the end of 1664, a hundred and thirty Dutch merchant- 
men had been captured by England; acts of hostility had 
occurred in Guinea, at the Cape de Verd, and in the West 
Indies: but Louis had continued to avoid taking any active 
part against Great Britain, notwithstanding all the represen- 
tations of De Witt, who on this occasion saw in France the 
natural ally of Holland. On the 18th of June, however, a 
great naval engagement took place between the Dutch fleet, 
commanded by Opdam and Van Tromp, and the English fleet, 
commanded by the Duke of York and Prince Rupert. Opdam 
was defeated and killed; Van Tromp saved the remains of 
his floet; and on the very same day a treaty was concluded 
between Arlington and an envoy of the Bishop of Munster, 
by which it was agreed that the warlike and restless prelate 
should invade the United Provinces with an army of twenty 
thousand men, in considcration of sums of money to be paid 
by England. 

This treaty at once called Louis into action, and he notified 
to the Bishop of Munster, that if he made any hostile move- 
ment against the States of Holland, he would find the troops 
of France prepared to oppose him. This fact was announced to 
the States by D’Estrades on the 22nd of July, together with 
the information that the French monarch was about to send 
to their assistance a body of troops by the way of Flanders. 
Nor were such tidings unnecessary to keep up the spirits of 
the States, which were for the time so depressed by the de- 
feat of Opdam, the menacing attitude of the warlike Bishop 
of Munster, and the want of activity digplayed ‘by France, 
that the party of De Witt was in great danger of being over- 
thrown ; while that of the Prince of Orange, or the English 
faction, had great and reasonable hopes of gaining an ascend- 
ancy in the States. Still, however, Louis did not declare war 
against the King of England: Spain took pains to sow sus- 
picions ofthe intentions of France in the minds of the Dutch 
people ; and the power and even the life of De Witt was often 
menaced by the opposite faction. 

’ he French monarch, in the mean time, pursued his nego- 
tiations with the court of London; and Charles, knowing the 
progress of his secret agents in Holland, contrived to prolong 
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the transactions, holding out the hope of peace, but never 
giving so distinct a reply as either to pledge himself to an 
accommodation or to drive the French monarch into war. 
The latter result, however, gradually became the most pro- 
bable ; and Louis drew up and transmitted to Holland a plan 
of operations against England, of which some of the parti- 
culars aro curious, though his general views were In many 
respects evidently mistaken. 

n the first placc, the French king establishes as the basis 
of his reasoning, that the war of England against Holland is 
rather that of the people than of the sovereign; that as tho 
people always grow tired when they lose by any proceeding— 
are violent in their resolutions, but relax im execution, and 
will be disinclined to endure, for any length of time, the ex- 
penses of such a war,—it would be advisable rather to draw 
out everything as far as possible, in order to tire the Briti 
nation, than to make great exertions to bring the war to an 
end at once. He then proceeds to state as an undoubted 
fact, that the Dutch are superior to the English as far as the 
means of protracting the war go; but that they are very 
much inferior in strength, in the goodness of their vessels, in 
the valour of their leaders, and in artillery. He therefore 
proposes, that the fleets of France and Holland united should 
endeavour to ruin the commerce of England in all the seas ; 
that squadrons should be kept in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, and in the Channel; and that vessels should be de- 
tached in all directions to interrupt the commercial efforts of 
England in every quarter of the world. At the same time, 
he proposes to find occupation for Charles II. at home, by 
exciting the malcontents in Scotland and Ireland, the Catho- 
hes, the Puritans, and the Presbyterians alike, to revolt 
against thé crown., 

Still, however, Louis hung back in tho exccution of his pur- 
pee till the aspect of affairs in the beginning of 1666 forced 
im to declare war against England, on the 26th of Janu 
in that year, according to the terms of his treaty with Hol- 
land. The threats of the King of France, in the mean time, 
had produced their effect upon the Bishop of Munster, and 
the negotiations of De Witt confirmed that prelate in holding 
back from the execution of his treaty with Great Britain ; 
though to the last moment, in dealing with the agents of 
land, he affected to be in active preparation for invading 
olland. 
' Our famous minister, Sir William Temple, suffered himself 
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to be deceived by the bishop, who had been unable, from the 
first, to furnish the contingent which he had promised in his 
treaty with England. The intriguing prelate obtained a 
portion at least of the money that had been promised to him, 
and then made an ill-organised and ill-conducted attempt 
upon part of the Dutch territory, which was successfully re- 
pelled by Cornelius De Witt, the brother of the grand 
pensionary, and by Prince John Maurice of Nassau, with the 
forces of the States, and six thousand men who had been 
despatched to their aid by the French monarch. 

Finding no probability of obtaming any advantages by car- 
rying on the war, and foresecing that he might be ultimately 
stripped of his dominions by France and Holland, the bishop 
concluded a separate peace ; and even aftcr he had signed the 
treaty, endeavoured to obtain another instalment of the sub- 

idy promised by England, but was defeated in his roguish 
purpose by the activity of Sir William Temple. 

The French flect, which was now in some degree re- 
established by the care of Colbert, at length put to sea, under 
the command of the Duke of Beaufort, in order to support 
the navy of Holland; but the part that France took in the 
war was altogether insignificant, and served but little to free 
the Dutch from the danger in which they were placed. That 
nation itself made vast efforts to obtain a superiority at sea ; 
and in the beginning of June, 1666, the Dutch fleet, com- 
manded by De Ruyter and Van Tromp, encountered the 
English fleet, under Monk and Prince Rupert,* and a battle 
which lasted for four days, with scarcely any intermission, 
took place. It would seem that some advantage was gained 
by the Dutch; but both fleets were tremendously shattered, 
and retired to the ports of their own country to refit. Shortly 
after, however, they again encountered, and one of the most 
tremendous naval engagements in history took place, in which 
the Dutch suffered a complete defeat; twenty of their first- 
rate men-of-war were captured or sunk; and three admirals, 
with four thousand men, were killed on the part of the States. 
The French fleet could not come up in time to take part in the 
battle, and all that Louis did was to furnish De Witt with the 
means of repairing the losses of theStates as rapidlyas possible. 

sd energy of the grand pensionary himself, however, 


* It is a singular fact, that in the life of Monk, published by Webster, and in 
more than one history of Holland, this battle is alee omitted, though we 
find from a despatch of D’Estrades, dated 17th June, that the fleet of De Ruyter 
had suffered da severely as to leave only twenty ships fit to keep the sea. 
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effected much more than the slow and unwilling succour of 
the French king. "With almost superhuman exertion new 
fleets were made ready and manned, while the grand pen- 
sionary amused the English ministers with the prospect of a 
speedy peace on their own terms; and af a moment when 

ngland was least prepared, De Ruyter and Cornelius de 
Witt appeared upon the coast, sailed up the Thames, attacked 
and took Sheerness, and destroyed a great number of ships 
of the line. A multitude of smaller vessels were burnt; and 
the consternation was so great throughout England, that a 
large quantity of stores and many ships were sunk and de- 
sivoved by order of the British authorities themselves, while 
De Ruyter ravaged the whole sea-coast from the mouth of the 
Thames to the Land’s End. 

The negotiations for peace, which had commenced at Breda, 
were now carried on upon terms much more advantageous to 
Holland, and were specdily concluded; England, notwith- 
standing the naval glory she had gained, being fully as much 
tired of the war as the States themsclves. A general treaty 
was signed on the 25th of July. But while these events 
were taking place in the north, others, which we must now 
notice, had occurred to affect France in a different, but not 
less important manner. 

While opposing England languidly in the Dutch war, Louis 
had given vigorous and effectual support to the Portuguese 
allies of Charles IJ. The army of Don Juan of Austria, 
which had been collected in the hope of bringing Portugal 
once more under the domination of Spain, had advanced, 
after having been considcrably reinforced, and he was enabled 
to make himself master of several inportant places upon the 
Portuguese frontier. He was interrupted, however, in his 
career of success by Don Sancho Manuel, an officer who had 

tly distinguished himself by the defence of Elvas, and 
Fad bee created Count of Villaflor. With him appeared the 
still more experienced French general Schomberg, and a con- 
siderable auxiliary force; and it soon became evident to Don 
Juan that all the movements of the Portuguese were directed 
by their allies. 

Not willing to risk his well-earned fame by a battle with a 
powerful army commanded by two such officers, Don Juan 
turned towards Badajos; but imprudently diminished his 
army by leaving strong garrisons in the places he had taken, 
and also by sending a division to alarm Lisbon. 
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Schomberg and the Portuguese followed with all speed, and 
overtook him in the neighbourhood of Ameygial, where o 
sanguinary battle took place, which lasted till nightfall, but 
which was not doubtful in its event. The Spanish army 
Biadly effected it escape during the darkness, leaving the 

eld in the hands of the enemy, together with almost all the 
baggage and artillery, and an immense number of prisoners.* 
The French and Portuguese lost five thousand men; but the 
independence of Portugal was established from that hour on 
a foundation which nothing could shake. 

In the same year, Louis XIV. himself, after long nego- 
tiations and various treaties with the Duke of Lorraine, 
marched into the territories of that prince, and caused the 
town of Marsal to be invested by the Maréchal de la Ferté. 
Unable to offer any resistance, and no longer permitted to 
employ the wiles with which he usually combated the pow- 
erful and greedy neighbour who now assailed him, the Duke 
of Lorraine was forced to obey the dictation of Louis, and 
by a treaty concluded at Nomeni, on the 1st of September, 
surrendered Marsal to the king, as the price of enjoying the 
rest of his own dominions for some few years longer. 

These limited efforts, however, were not sufficient to give 
vent to the military spirit of the French people; and though, 
in 1664, an expedition under the Duke of Beaufort took 
Gigeri in Africa, and defeated the piratical forces, which 
made that port their general rendezvous, and a corps of six 
thousand volunteers aided Montecuculi in the famous battle 
of St. Godart, in which he completely overcame the Turks, 
it was very evident that the warlike spirit of the nation and 
the love of military glory long apparent im the king would 
soon produce a more general and important movement on the 

of France. . a 

A pretext for such a movement was not long wanting. On 
the 17th of September, 1665, Philip TV. of Spain, who had 
long been in a state of indifferent health, cnded his inglorious 
career, leaving a son, the natural heir and successor to his 
dominions. It would have seemed that under these circum- 
stances no title whatsoever could be put forth by the French 
king to any part of the territories held by the King of Spain ; 
but, Louis X1V. was both fond of military glory and bent 
upon territorial aggrandisement, and he had determined to 
snatch a portion from the Flemish inheritance of his wife’s 
* This battle is sometimes mentioned under the name of the battle of Estremoz. 
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brother, although many objections existed against any claim 
he could urge to participate in the succession of Philip IV. 

In the first place, the young Queen of France had, upon 
her marriage with Louis XIV., made a formal renunciation 
of all her contingent claims to any part of the territories of 
her father; and the right of male succcssion to the Spanish 
possessions in Flanders had been established and recognised 
over since the reign of Charles V. Thus, two strong objections 
existed to the claims of Louis XIV.; but he, on his part, op- 
posed these difficulties by two pretexts—the one specious, 
the other weak. 

With regard to the renunciation, it had been clearly and 
distinctly stated that the young queen made it on considera- 
tion of receiving for her dowry a certain sum which was uot 
yet paid, although the periods which had been stipulated for 
the payments had long elapsed. Thus, the French contended 
that the Spaniards not having fulfilled the condition, the re- 
nunciation was null. 

In regard to the young qucen’s claim upon Flanders, to 
the exclusion of her brother, the pretext of the French king 
was but weak. I shall state it in the terms of the president 
De Hénault, without embarrassing it with the terms of the 
old law of Brabant. Louis asserted that by the ancient cus- 
tomary law of the territories in dispute, the children of a 
second marriage were excluded from succeeding to hereditary 
fiefs by the children of a first marriage, whether male or 
female; and that therefore Maria Theresa, being born of 
Philip’s first marriage with Elizabeth of France, must succeed 
to the Spanish possessions in the Low Countries, to the ex- 
elusion of her brother by a second marriage. 

Many arguments were to be urged against this doctrine; 
but Spain principally rested upon the renunciation ; alleging 
that if the dowry of the Qucen of France had not been paid 
by Spain, the dowry of Philip’s first wife, Elizabeth of Bour- 
bon, had not been paid by France. But there were still 
stronger objections: the law under which Louis claimed was 
merely a law of Brabant, and the customary laws of Flanders 
and Hainault were left out of the question. Neither did it 
appear that this law had been acted upon for certainly more 
than a century, and it was evident that other laws had swept 
it away. 

All these pretexts, however, were only used to give a 
colouring of justice to Louis’s purpose of conquest; but, to 
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satisfy his own mind and relieve a tractable conscience, the 
King of France laid the matter before his council and before 
his confessor. A body of theologians was easily found to 
tranquillise the spirit of the king in regard to the robbery he 
was about to commit; but while he discussed his claim with 
the court of Spain, opposing civilian to civilian and parchment 
to parchment, he had to contend with a more powerful oppo- 
nent of his warlike purposes in his own court, and in the 
person of his great minister Colbert. 

The whole policy of that minister was pacific; the success 
of all his schemes for the benefit of France depended upon 
his maintaining the country in a state which, while it lost no 
part of dignity, involved none of the expenses of a general war. 
Thus, he had not very strongly opposed the light and but 
little expensive support afforded by Louis to Holland in its 
contest with England. The advantages to be gained by aid- 
ing the Dutch more than counterbalanced the charges of the 
war: and there was little, if any probability, that the assist- 
ance given by Louis to one of the maritime states would 
bring on hostilities with the rest of Europe. 

_ In regard to a war in the Netherlands, however, there was 

no probability whatsoever that it could be carried on success- 
fully without calling for the interference of almost every other 
state; and Colbert watched with great anxiety all the pro- 
ceedings of those who, for their own selfish purposes, were 
stimulating the naturally ambitious mind of Louis to com- 
mence the aggressions towards which he was but too strongly 
inclined already. 

There were, indeed, many persons about the monarch who 
were cagerly desirous of hurrying him on to war; and there 
can be no doubt that long before the death of Philip IV. the 
mind of Louis XIV. was prepared to urge his claints upon the 
Low Countries in case of that event. Some time before it 
took place, we find the Count d’Estrades writing to the king, 
to inform him that his hesitating conduct towards the Dutch 
was likely so far to alienate them as to have a detrimental 
effect upon his policy “in case he should attempt the con- 
quest of Flanders on the death of the King of Spain.” 

Louvois, also, who was acting as minister at war, and who 
saw, with the burning restlessness of envy, that all the great 
efforts of the country were directed by Colbert, was eagerly 
desirous of finding some field in which to signalise himself, 
and used every artful means to increase his master’s passion 
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for conquest. But before we proceed to notice his efforts for 
that purpose, it may be necessary to take some notice of the 
character of a man whose passions and whose counsels, whose 
talents and whose errors, had immense influence upon the 
career of Louis XIV. himself. 

Francois Le Tellier, Marquis of Louvois, was the son of the 
well-known Michael Le Tellier, and by him had been early 
introduced into public affairs. In the first instance, he had 
every advantage which could aid him in msing, except those 
which depended upon himself. He was nearly of the same 
age as the king, had passed through the same scenes and 
dangers as himself, and was brought into his society from his 
‘kines His own faults and errors, however, had nearly ruined 

im in the outset; and the picture given of him in his early 
days, by one who knew him well, is certainly not very favour- 
able, “He was at first,” says a contemporary,* “a bad per- 
donage enough; with a mind to all appearance heavy, flying 
from labour, loving his pleasure above everything, and, to say 
all in one word, debauched even to excess. This displeased 
his father infinitely, who feared that all his hopes would be 
overthrown thereby. He corrected him on that account often, 
menacing him even with very strange things.” 

Louvois, however, after more than once finding that the 
king had discovered his excesses, began to take some pains to 
conceal them, and applied himself to business with greater 
diligence than he had shown during his previous career. Le 
Tellier obtained for him, without difficulty, the survivorship 
of his office of secretary at war, and entrusted to him the 
active business of that office; and when, in 1666, the father 
was promoted to the office of chancellor, the son was received 
as one of the secretaries of state. He now took a pleasure in 
the exercisé of his functions, and, naturally of an ambitious 
and fiery disposition, he not only strove eagerly for the means 
of signalising himself, but looked round him with hatred and 
jealousy upon every one whose station or whose schemes stood 
in the way of his own advancement. The chief’ object of his 
hatred and of his jealousy was Colbert, whose pacific purposes 
were opposed to all his own views and wishes. and who had 
risen too rapidly, both in favour with the king and in influence 
with the country, to be viewed without envy, either by Le 
Tellier or his son. 


* The Memoirs from which I quote this passage have been adulterated; buat it 
now seems admitted generally that a great part is genuine, and that the of 
the interpolator may be easily distinguished. All the passages I have cited I have 
examined strictly, and believe them to be genuine. 
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Taking advantage of the warlike disposition of the people 
and the monarch, Louvois and his father, on the death of the 
King of Spain, eagerly pressed Louis forward to attempt the 
conquest of Flanders. Colbert, on the contrary, was, a8 we 
have said, opposed to them; and Colbert was supported by 
Turennc. The great minister laid before the monarch all 
the advantages which six years of peace had produced; and 
he promised, if Louis would avoid the temptation held out to 
him, that the same means which had already raised up France 
from a state of the most lamentable depression to a state of 
the most glorious prosperity, should render him the richest 
and most powerful monarch that ever reigned. 

Turenne, at the samo time, showed the French sovereign 
the risk he ran of bringing the enmity of all the surrounding 
nations upon him by his attack upon Flanders. He pointed 
out that Germany, Holland, and England were already jealous 
of his influcnce, and that by extending his frontier he would 
only multiply his cnemies. The warrior spoke with the voice 
of the patriot, and the statesman with the voicctof the philo- 
sopher; but thev spoke in vain. The warlike ambition of 
Louis and the selfish eagerness of Louvois overcame all their 
efforts: war was determined upon at all risks; and Colbert 
and Turenne, seeing that it was in vain to oppose it further, 
joined together to obviate the evils of conquest by rendering 
it as rapid, as complete, and as signal as possible. 

The ae indeed, hesitated for some time, shaken by the 
opinions of those in whose wisdom and sincerity he had the 
fullest confidence; but Louvois never ceased his efforts to 
lead- Louis on to that career in which the talents of the young 
monarch himself and those of his minister-at-war were likely 
to find a full field for their display ; and some of the means 
that he employed for that purpose were very ingenious. 

By the advice of Turenne, Louis had established, even 
during the time of peace, a number of experimental camps, 
in which the inilitary skill and spirit of the people were kept 
up by constant exercises. Louvois skilfully incited him to 
visit these camps, and examine with his own eyes the condi- 
tion and situation of his troops; and Louis, in the midst of 
the pomp and pageantry of war, felt the habits of his youth 
and the long-suppressed passion for military glory return 
upon him in full force. The necessity of employing a warlike 
people, the pleasure of increasing his dominions, the honour 

e would acquire by adding to France some of the richest 
and most important districts in Europe, the disgrace which 
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might attend the relinquishment of rights which he had 
asserted, all pressed upon his mind, and were received as 
valid motives for recommencing the war with Spain. 

Before we give any account of that event, however, it may 
be necessary to examine for a moment what was the state of 
the surrounding countries of Europe at the time that Louis 
chose for making this aggression upon the Spanish terri- 
tories. 

England and Holland were still actually at war. Each was 
suffering from the eager hostilities which it had been carrying 
on against the other, and each seemed eager for an interval 
of peace. Neither of them was likely, under these circum- 
stances, to oppose the King of France unassisted; and the 
relative situation of each towards the other rendered it very 
improbable that they should unite for the purpose of im- 
peding Louis in the conquest of Belgium. 

At the same time England, allied with Portugal, and in an 
actual state of hostility with Spain, could not be expected to 
give her any assistance; and Iolland, bound by treaties to 
France, and leaning upon her for support, was still less in a 
situation to afford the Spanish monarchy hopes of succour. 
In Germany the case was different. The emperor was the 
natural ally of the Spanish sovereign ; and though his power 
was far inferior to that which many other emperors had pos- 
sessed, though his finances were in a state of great depres- . 
sion, and his resources by no means capable of being made 
easily available, yct his troops were still in the full glow of 
success from their victories over the Turks, a peace had just 
been concluded with the Ottoman Empire, and the insurrec- 
tion of Hungary had been suppressed; so that all his forces 
were free to act in whatsoever direction he pleased. 

Savoy, witich might have created an irritating diversion by 
attacking the Italian frontier of the French king, was held in 
a degree of subjection to the throne of France, which subjec- 
tion, though merely imaginary, had for the time as much 

ower as more real bonds. Portugal was bound to France 

every tie of gratitude; and the northern powers, with the 

exception of Russia, were either friendly to Louis or little to 
be feared. 

With Germany, then, it behoved the French monarch to 
deal in the first place, so as either to attach the emperor 
absolutely to his interests, or to prevent his exercising the 
forces of Austria in opposition to the views of France. 
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It would seem that Louis, under these circumstances, em- 
ployed various means to effect that purpose. In the first 
place, he treated secretly with the emperor himself; and an 
arrangement was either sketched out or determined upon, b 
which it was agreed that Leopold should allow the Frenc 
monarch to seize upon Belgium, on condition of leaving to 
the head of the house of Austria undisturbed possession of 
Spain itself in the event of the death of Charles IT. of Spain 
without issue. A great degrce of mystery, however, involves 
this treaty. That a document of the kind did exist in France, 
there can be no doubt; but whether it was or was not a de- 
finitive treaty to the effect I have mentioned, 1 cannot pretend 
to say. 

It is certain, indeed, that Louis himself did not regard this 
act on the part of the emperor as a sufficient security that 
his own ambitious designs would meet with no opposition 
from the German branch of the house of Austria. Before he 
took a step forward in fulfilment of his purposes against 
Flanders, he negotiated with all the petty princes of the 
empire who might sccure to him a party sufficiently strong 
to neutralise the probable opposition of the emperor himself, 
and treated especially with those small sovereigns whose ter- 
ritories surrounded the frontiers of Belgium and the United 
Provinces. 

The treaty between Tolland and the Bishop of Munster 
was carried on under his mediation, and brought to a rapid 
conclusion by his threats. Colbert was sent to Cleves to 
negotiate secretly with other princes of the empire, and 
treated actively and to great effect with the Electors of 
Cologne and Brandenburg, the Dukes of Neuburg, Lune- 
burg, the Count of Waldeck, and several others. At the 
same time, he engaged the Swedes to haqld readf in Bremen 
a force of twelve thousand men to invade the empire from the 
north in case the emperor should ultimately decide upon em- 
bracing the Spanish cause. 

From Spain itself Louis had but little opposition to fear. 
The government of the greater portion of the Peninsula was 
not only in the hands of a woman, but of a weak and in- 
capable woman. The king was an infant; and the queen was 
governed by a bigoted and narrow-minded man, called Father 
Nithard. The only man who could have made any effectual 
resistance, or whose military and political talents could have 
saved the state, was in exile from the court, at variance with 
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the queen, and saw between him and the authority which he 
was desirous of obtaining—both as the natural object of a not 
unambitious mind, and as the means of restoring some degree 
of energy and dignity to the government—the great gulf of 
a civil war, the first effect of which would be to paralyse the 
efforts of the nation before it was possible to revive them. 

Such were the circumstances of the countries around the 
French monarch, and such were some of his efforts to turn 
those circumstances to his own advantage, when Louis under- 
took the conquest of Belgium. 

The situation of that district itself was equally favourable 
to his views. It was governed at that time by the Marquis 
of Castel Rodrigo, who would appear, from the account of 
Sir W. Temple, to have been a weak and a cunning man, 
and, from the account of D’Estrades, to have been an active 
and intriguing, but not a penetrating or energetic man, 
Almost all the garrisons had been weakened after the con- 
clusion of the war with France; almost all the fortifications 
had been suffered to fall into decay. 

It had been long evident, from the very claims of the 
French king, and the polemic disputes which took place 
with regard to the succession, that Louis would ultimately 
make a military effort to possess himsclf of the Netherlands: 
but he still contrived to blind the indolent Spaniards, whose 
character he well knew, by carrying on the diplomatic part 
of his transactions io the last; and nothing was done to put 
the Netherlands in a state of defence. At the same time 
Castel Rodrigo, by the most ill-judged measures in regard to 
Holland, rendered the most powerful party in the States 
inimical to Spain, and, by steps equally injudicious, gave 
England a fair pretext for neglecting the general interests of 
Europe, a1#t suffering the French king tu wrest as much from 
Spain as ke thought proper. : 

It was indeed a curious thing, as one of the old French 
writers has observed, to see Franco and Spain, during the 
preceding war, united in defence of Holland against Eng- 
land.* But a still more extraordinary state of things took 
place in the month of May, 1667, when France and Spain 
were seen united in defence of Holland in the north, and 


* The peace was not concluded between England and Holland till the 25th of 
July; and in June the Dutch sailed up the Medway as far as Chatham, and 
burned the magazines, &c., at Sheerness; while in the month of May of the 
same year, Louis began the campaign in the Low Countries. 
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still at war with England, while Portugal and France united 
were waging war against Spain in the south, and France was 
invading the Spanish territory in Flanders. This very con- 
trariety, however, afforded Louis the opportunity he desired ; 
for, in the state of confusion and uncertainty which reigned 
amongst the powers of Europe, he was sure of having the 
command of a sufficient space of time to enable him to com- 
plete the conquest of a country so ill prepared to resist him 
as that which he meditated to attack. 

If few or no measures were employed on the part of the 
Spaniards to oppose him, every step was taken by Louis 
which could render his projected conquest certain and rapid. 
Now appeared the extraordinary genius of Louvois; and 
under his hands a new science started into birth—that of the 
commissariat. The habit of supplying armies entirely by the 
plunder of the countries they invaded had long been done 
away, it is true; but no general system for ensuring to large 
bodies of inen in an enemy’s country the means of subsist- 
ence had ever been followed by any minister before Louvois. 
Magazines had, indeed, been formed as occasion required. by 
the armies requiring them; but now all along the frontiers 
of Flanders vast storehouses were established, and supplied 
with the means of extending themselves in every direction by 
branches into the country about to be invaded. Wherever 
the army turned in its advance, there its magazines were 
ready to follow it, thrown out like veins from those left be- 
hind ; and if compelled to retreat, it was sure to find increas- 
ing resources behind it. 

Immense forces had been collected quietly upon the 
northern frontiers of France, and carly in the year 1667 
they began to move forward towards Flanders, graduall 
forming themselves into three grand corps. ‘Jsouvois di- 
rected the administration of the supplics; Colbert furnished 
the means with profusion; and Turenne, who had been 
created marshal-general of the armics of the King of France, 
directed the military movements. 

The queen was appoiuted regent during the absence of 
the king; a corps of troops under the Duke of Noailles was 
sent to protect Roussillon; and all having been secured 
within the realm, the attack upon Flandcrs began. 

Louis be himse]f at the head of the principal corps of his 
army, telling Turenne that he was coming to learn under 
him the art of war; and, with twenty-five thousand foot and 
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ten thousand horse, that division advanced upon the Sambre 
towards Charleroi. At the same time the celebrated Crequi, 
with a large force, entered the territory of Luxembourg ; and 
the Maréchal d’Aumont marched on, keeping near the sea to 
the north-west. 

Scarcely was the rest of Europe aware that Louis was 
actually in arms, ere Charleroi, Binche, Ath, Tournai, Douai, 
Oudenarde, Alost, Bergues, Furnes, Armentiéres, and Cour- 
trai had surrendered to Louis or his generals. A town of 
far greater importance to France than any of these, however, 
still remained to be taken; and, notwithstanding some blind 
opposition on the part of Louvois, Louis determined to un- 
dertake the siege of Lille. 

No city in the Low Countries was in so good a condition 
for defence as that place. The town was large, the fortifica- 
tions strong, the extent of lines necessary to besiege it with 
any hope of success so great, that a very powerful force was 
required for that purpose, and nothing was wanting for the 
defence of the fortress but » more numerous garrison. The 
city contained a force of only four thousand regular troops ; 
but there were twenty thousand citizens capable of bearing 
arms within the walls, and these were partially called into 
activity as soon as the sicge began. The governor showed 
at once his resolution of making a vigorous resistance; the 
suburbs were by his order destroyed, the citizens enrolled, 
and everything that could aid tho enemy or impede the de- 
fence removed. 

From the 10th to the 18th of August was spent by Louis 
in completing the lines of circumvallation ;* and the corps of 
the Marquis de Crequi having joined the king’s army, tho 
trenches were opened on the 19th. 

The govefnor of ,Lille, after having taken every necessary 
step for the defence of the fortress, with the gallant politeness 
which was then still practised between officers of distinction 
commanding adverse forces, sent out to compliment Louis on 
his arrival, and to beg him to notify where his own quarters 
were established, that the guns of the fortress might not fire 
in that direction. Louis replied by thanking him for his 
courtesy, but informed him that in the French camp the 
king’s quarters were cverywhere. 

* The Histoire Militaire de Louis XIV. says that the place was previously in- 
vested by Humidéres, but that Louis arrived soon after, “et fit travailler aux 
lignes de circonvallation.” 
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Although no stimulus was necessary to animate the French 
soldiery, yet Louis wisely took every occasion of showing that 
he was ready to participate in all their dangers. Each day he 
visited the trenches himself, and for some time continued to 
do so on a white horse, which, of course, directed the fire of 
the fortress towards him. Turenne remonstrated in vain ; but 
at length, losing patience, he threatened to resign the com- 
mand and quit the army if the king exposed himself so unne- 
cessarily. That he ran great risk on several occasions there 
can be no doubt; and one day, while inspecting the trenches 
on foot, one of his pages was killed immediatcly behind him. 
A soldier, seeing his danger in the exposed situation in which 
he had placed himself, caught him rudcly by the arm, and 
ae him away, exclaiming, “Come away! Is that your 
place ?”’ 

A. curious anccdote is told also of the siege of Lille, which 
shows the spirit in which the war was conducted on both 
sides. Having learned that Louis had no ice in his camp, 
and the weather being excessively hot, the governor daily 
sent a portion for the king’s use. That portion, however, was 
but small; and onc morning Louis remarked to the Spanish 
officer who brought it, that he was very much obliged for the 
ice, but that the governor might send him a little more at a 
time. “He is afraid, sire,’ replied the officer, “that the 
siege may be long, and the ice fall short before it is over.” 

Though gallantly defended, however, the siege of Lille did 
not prove very long. Five vigorous sallies having been made 
without success, and the Spanish army in the neighbourhood 
being too feeble to afiord the place relief, the governor capi- 
tulated, after having been invested nearly a month, and 
having lost one-third of his garrison. The rest of the troops 
were conducted to Ypres, and Louis entered thé"city on the 
same day that the garrison marched out. 

During the whole siege Louis had followed absolutely the 
course he had proposed at first, and had in a manner applied 
himself to study the art of war under the great Turenne. 
That officer accompanied him to inspect all the various works, 
and the monarch made him explain fully the motive and 
effect of everything that he saw. 

Scarcely had Lille fallen, when news was received by Louis 

t the Spanish army was advancing for the purpose of suc- 
couring the place. That army was commanded a the well- 
known Count de Marsin, of whom we have had to speak 
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more than once in the wars of the Fronde. His conduct in 
regard to Barcelona had been so base that Louis had refused 
to include him in the amnesty which had been granted to the 
other partisans of Condé; and he was now fully engaged in 
the Spanish service. But his forces were perfectly unequal 
to cope with those of the king; and as soon as he heard that 
Lille had fallen, he and the Prince de Ligne, who was joined 
with him in command, hastened to retreat. Louis, however, 
immediately detached Crequi and Bellefonds to attack the 
enemy, and followed, himself, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry. Crequi overtook the rear-guard; and Bellefonds, 
supported by the king, attacked the main body of the Spanish 
army. The numbers were very unequal; and though the 
Count de Marsin did the best he could to maintain order in 
his retreat, a great deal of confusion and slaughter ensued. 
Besides killed and wounded, the Spaniards lost fifteen hun- 
dred men, who were taken by the French. 

As soon as this affair was over, Louis left Turenne to pro- 
ceed as he thought fit, and returned to Paris, where his pre- 
sence was absolutely necessary, in order to direct the nego- 
tiations with foreign powers, which had become alarmed by 
his incursions into the Netherlands. 

One or two circumstances connected with this campaign 
are worthy of notice. In the first place, Louis politicly 
avoided making any declaration of war, not alone for the 
purpose of taking the Spaniards by surprise, but to mark 
that he did not consider the act he was committing as any 
violation of the peace of the Pyrenees. He affected to look 
upon his proceedings as merely the act of taking possession 
of dominions which had fallen to him by succession, and by 
no means as an attack upon the crown of Spain. The young 
queen with Ser coyrt followed the monarch through his 
conquests, although she had been at first appointed regent 
of France during his absence; and, as the succession to 
which Louis pretended was claimed in her right, he caused 
her to be received as sovereign by the different towns that 
he captured; while she on her part promised them all the 
rights and immunities which they had ever held from the 
house of Burgundy. 

Another thing to be remarked is, that Condé, the greatest 
and most uniformly successful general that had ever com- 
manded the armies of France, was not present with the 
king, and remained unemployed at Chantilly. It has been 
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generally stated that the king had never forgiven him his 
rebellion, and that he had continued in a sort of semi-disgrace 
ever since his return from Flanders. Such, however, was by 
no means the case; so far from it, he had been treated by 
Louis with particular distinction, had been one in all his 
most familiar partics at Fontainebleau, and had received 
every mark of favour and friendship from the king. Louis 
had quite forgiven him; but he had not learned to confide in 
him, and he had formed the determination, from the experi- 
ence which the Fronde had given him, never to put a prince 
of one of the near collateral branches of the royal family at 
the head of his armies, unless compelled to do so by absolute 
necessity. <A difficulty also cxisted, though it was afterwards 
overcome, in regard to the station of Turenne and Condé. 
Turenne, being marshal-general, commanded all the other 
marshals of France, in which capacity the Duc de Grammont, 
though much his senior, served under him. Condé could not 
receive an equal or superior rank without being made con- 
stable ; and it was not yet asccrtained how far either of those 
two great generals would be inclined to sacrifice military 
ctiquette to the will of their sovercign. 

The rapid conquests of the French king had naturally by 
this time alarmed the whole of Europe. Spain was the 
country which suffered immediate loss; but danger most 
imminent was perceived both by England and Holland in 
the rapid aggrandisement of the young monarch. A cry 
was immediately raised, which was never afterwards appeased 
in Europe, that Louis was striving for universal dominion; 
and De Witt now found that in the war with England, and 
in the great reliance he had placed on France, he had in some 
degree gone astray from his just course of policy. It was 
difficult, indecd, for him 1o follow it under the tireumstances 
in which Holland was placed at the time. 

The state of existence of the United Provinces themselves 
offered so many points peculiar and distinct from those to be 
found in the situation of any other nation, that we must 
pause for a moment to consider it, remembering, in the words 
of Ferrand, “it was in effect at the Hague that were agitated 
the greatest objects which could influence the fate of Europe.” 
Still, to make use of the words of that comprehensive and 

' philosophical writer, we must remember that “ the accessory 
a of that republic was in Europe, the principal was in the 
dies :—its citizens, merchants of cheese or of tea at Am- 
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sterdam, were kings at Batavia. It had other rich territories 
in Africa and in America; so that there was a great extent 
from the centre to the extremities. Its true territories were 
in the three quarters of the world; in the fourth was alone 
the little space where the dominant metropolis of its colonies 
rose above the waters. In this fourth quarter it found itself 
surrounded by masses very differently united, and active in a 
very different manner from its own masses.” 

Holland had two enemies to fear: England, to whom lay 
exposed her commerce and her colonies; France, from whom 
at any time she had to fear an invasion of her indefensible 
territory in Europe. Against England, Holland had no pro- 
tection, except in her own maritime strength and in the sup- 
port of France. Against France she had but one barrier— 
the Spanish Netherlands. De Witt trusted somewhat too 
much to that barrier, and gave France facilities which were 
used to overthrow the barricr itself. 

At the same time, however, we must remember that in 
many points the interests of France and Holland were ab- 
solutely united, and that it was difficult for De Witt to defend 
himself against England without paving the way for the con- 
quests of France. As soon, however, as he saw those con- 

uests undertaken and carried through with a rapidity which 
the world had never before witnessed, he naturally became 
alarmed, and looked round him for some means of preserving 
the barrier which was about to be thrown down. 

It so happened, however, that at the very moment when 
the conquests of Louis in the Low Countries had reached 
their highest point—when Lille had fallen, and a very few 
marches would have brought the Trench armics into the 
Dutch territory, there accidentally visited the Hague an 
English diptumatist, who had for some time entertained, it 
would seem, a vague and, as yet, unforined scheme for array- 
ing several of the powcrs of Europe against the increasing 
preponderance of France. 

This was the celebrated Sir William Temple, who, by the 
advice of the Marquis de Castel Rodrigo, visited De Witt on 
the 13th of September, 1667, while passing through the Hague 
with his sister, Lady Giffard. In the interview which took 
place between them, the state of Europe was canvassed with 
great frankness on both sides: the necessity of the cordial 
co-operation of Holland with her late enemy England, was 
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admitted on both sides; and the first germ of the celebrated 
triple alliance was evolved, in a promise from De Witt to send 
an ambassador to England, with instructions “to induce his 
majesty to enter into a common league for preserving the re- 
pose of Christendom, and securing one common safety in that 
of Flanders.”’ 

The first idea thus clearly defined, the rapid mind of Temple 
ran hastily on to carry it to perfection: he suggested his p 
to the ministers, received their approbation, visited and con- 
ferred with Castel Rodrigo at Antwerp, and was then in- 
stantly despatched to the Hague to carry his views into 
execution. 

De Witt met him with candour; but France laboured 
strenuously to keep Holland and England from entering into 
an alliance which promised to put a stop to all Louis’s ambi- 
tious views. The grand pensionary represented to Temple 
the long alliance of Holland and France; the benefits which 
the Dutch had received from that alliance; the danger of 
abandoning an old and tried friend, to unite with one who 
had so lately been an enemy; and he proposed, as a greater 
security to both partics, that Sweden, which had also been in 
strict alliance with France, should be called upon to join in the 
propor treaty for ensuring the independence of the Nether- 
lands. Temple immediately visited Count Dhona, the Swedish 
ambassador, and gained him to his views; and yee 
was agreed upon between the grand pensionary and the two 
ambassadors. 

A difficulty still remained, however. By the constitution 
of the Provinces, the states-general had not the power of con- 
cluding such treaties without referring them to the individual 
provinces. ‘Temple did not hesitate to propose a violation in 
this respect of the constitution ; for he well knewW'that if time 
were allowed for the French diplomatists to act, they would 
find means of bringing over some of the provinces to their 
party, and thus frustrate the nogotiators in their object. 

After considerable discussions, De Witt and Isbrant, as 
commissioners for secret affairs, agreed to run the risk pro- 
posed, and on Monday, the 28rd of January, 1668, five days 
after it was at first proposed, the treaty known by the name 
of the “triple alliance’ was signed at the Hague, by which 
it was agreed that Holland, England, and Sweden, should use 
their utmost endeavours to oblige France and Spain to make 
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peace upon certain terms. These terms were certainly very 
advantageous even to Louis himself; but, nevertheless, they 
offended the French monarch in the highest degree. 

Proud of his power, his conquests, and his talents, Louis : 
could not bear the dictation of what he conceived inferior 

owers. He pursued his object, however, and laboured to 
trate the efforts of those who opposed him with calm and 
steady determination. Using both military and diplomatic 
means, he strenuously endeavoured to prevent Portugal from 
concluding a peace with Spain; and even while the negotia- 
tions were going on at the Hague, he undertook an enterprise 
in the middle of winter which secured to him the advantage 
of a alternative, which he would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed. 

During the short campaign which had put the French 
monarch in possession of so many towns in the Netherlands, 
the Marquis of Louvois had constantly accompanicd the 
army, and had displayed all his high qualitics, all his vices, 
and all his foibles. With imexhaustible activity he had ma- 
naged the administration of the army; he had examined 
everything with his own eyes, he had applied himself to learn 
every particular detail of the service; but at the same time, 
with mtrusive impertinence, springing from his egregious 
vanity, he had rendered himsclf{ obnoaious to every officer in 
the army, and had not even refrained from thwarting and 
opposing Turenne himself. 

Turenne bore with him for a time with the patience of 
contempt; but at length his temper gave way, and he re- 
buked the young and conceited minister with the scorn which 
he deserved. It is generally supposed that the hatred which 
he conceived towards Turenne from that moment induced 
him to resofye upon, calling Condé once more into activity, 
and that he intimated to the prince, in his retirement at 
Chantilly, that if he would suggest any brilliant scheme 
applicable to existing circumstances, the execution of it 
should be entrusted to himself. 

Condé instantly sketched out a plan for the conquest of 
Franche Comté; Louvois laid it before the king, and Louis 
commanded the prince to put it in execution. Condé imme- 
diately ocseded to his government of Burgundy, unaccom- 
panied by any force, called together the states of the pro- 
vince, prolonged their deliberations on various pretexts, and 
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affected to be entirely occupied on peaceful objects, while an 
army of twenty thousand men was secretly sallscted F 

Louvois, in the mean while, carried on the war of corrup- 
tion amongst the magistracy of Franche Comté, and gained a 
sufficient number to insure such divisions as would prevent 
any serious resistance. When all was prepared, Condé sud- 
denly put himself at the head of his troops, and marched into 
the country on the 4th of February. Besancon and Salins 
made scarcely any resistance, and Franche Comté was over- 
run in a few days. The only town which showed a determi- 
nation to defend itself vigorously was Dole. Louis had by 
this time arrived at Dijon himself, and Condé besought him 
to advance and lay siege to Dole in person. The king 
hastened forward, and under his direction all the outworks 
of the town were carried by Condé; after which the city 
capitulated, without waiting for a regular siege. Gray and 
Joux surrendered as specdily, and in fourteen days the whole 
of Franche Comté had submitted. Louis conferred the 
government upon him who had really made the conquest, 
and returned to Paris, after having been absent from it only 
two-and-twenty days. 

The regent of Spain, indignant at the weakness and trea- 
chery of her officers, wrote to the Spanish governor of Franche 
Comté, that the King of France had made a mistake, and 
should have sent his valets to take possession of the province, 
instead of marching against it himself. At the same time, 
however, she appealed to Germany for aid, but received none ; 
and the commissioners of England, Holland, and Sweden, 
meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle, proceeded to labour for the re- 
storation of peace upon the terms which they had laid down 
as the basis of their mediation. 

The conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle were of very little mo- 
ment, compared with those which took place in Paris, where 
Van Beuningen, the Dutch ambassador, treated personally 
with Louis and his ministers. In negotiating, however, the 
ambassador from the States carried himself with so much 
haughtiness, affected so dictatorial a tone, and assumed so 
Roman a demeanour, that he added greatly to the a aa 
tion which Louis already felt towards the States of Ho 

: ‘for having Wared to cross him in his path of conquest. 

Voltaire assures us that Van Beuningen took s pleasure ia 

opposing on every occasion the imperious loftinces of Louis ; 
\ 
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and that when Lionne asked him if he would not trust to the 
word of the king, he replied, “I am ignorant of what the 
king wishes to do; I only consider what he can do.” 

The attitude aaramedit the people of Holland itself was 
likewise domineering in the extreme. They raised troops; 
they formed a camp near Bergen-op-Zoom; they carried on 
negotiations with a number of different powers; and, in a 
letter from D’Estrades of the 26th of April, 1668, we see 
displayed distinctly the impression which their conduct had 
ade upon Louis and his people. 

“ It is certain,’ he says, “that if his majesty by his great 

rudence had not terminated this business, the States would 
aes brought a great war upon his hands, and that they 
would have employed the immense sums which they have in 
their country to maintain it. Thank God, however, things 
have taken a better course, and his majesty sees clearly what 
surety there is in the friendship and the alliance of the 
States; that is to say, that he must count upon them only as 
far as their own interests shall be consulted.” 

Louis, however, smothered his wrath; and it having been 
determined by the plenipotentiaries that cither Franche 
Comté or the king’s late acquisitions in Flanders should be 
restored to the Spanish crown, it was agreed between France 
and Spain that the district given up should be Franche 
Comté. The portion which was thus reserved to Louis was 
all that he himself could have desired, and all that either 
Spain or Holland ought to have withheld from him. He 
yielded a territory which Spain could not defend, which was 
shut up in the heart of his own dominions, and which had no 
communication whatsoever with the country upon which it 
was dependent for the time. Franche Comté he could re- 
conquer whenever itypleased him to undertake it ; and instead 
of that district he retained possession of a great part of 
Flanders, kept open the way into the Netherlands, and held 
in his hands many of those cities which Tolland had looked 
upon as 80 many barriers against his encroachments. 

How this was managed, or why it was permitted, is difficult 
to say. By some accounts, we are told that Castel Rodrigo 
himself suggested to the Spanish government to choose 
Franche Comté, and leave French Flanders in the hands of 
Louis; in the first place hoping thereby to mortify the Dutch; 
and in the second place, be hig Sloces the ambitious spirit of 
Louis would soon lead him ay her ageressions, the con- 
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sequence of which would be the interference of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and the restoration of the captured towns 
to Spain. The scheme,* however, is so visionary, and the 
design so shallow, that it is scarcely to be conceived any 
diplomatist should have becn mad enough to entertain them 
for a moment. It is more than probable that a result so ad- 
vantageous in every respect to France was brought about by 
the skill of the French diplomatists themselves. Lionne, 
Louvois, and Le Tellier were in constant communication with 
Van Beuningen in Paris; Colbert de Croissy carried on the 
negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle; D’Estrades directed all his 
efforts to promote the French interests at the Hague; and 
the result was, as we have shown, the most favourable to 
France we can conceive, and the most disadvantageous to 
Holland. 

The conclusion of the treaty on such terms was, indeed, 
hastened by some menacing movements on the part of Louis 
himself,t who marched a considerable army towards the fron- 
tier, threatening to seize upon four of the strongest places of 
the Netherlands, unless a satisfactory arrangement was im- 
mediately made.t 

While such events were proceeding in the north, a Papal 
of peace was in negotiation between Spain and Portugal. 
The court of France did all that it was possible to do, in order 
to prevent that treaty from being carried to a speedy conclu- 
sion; but, neverthcless, after many difficulties, all the arrange- 
ments were made, and on the 13th of February, 1668, the 
treaty was signed, and Portugal was declarcd a free and mde- 
pendent kingdom. 

At the same time, a somewhat disgusting spectacle was 
exhibited to the world by the conduct of the Queen of Portu- 
gal, daughter of the Duke of Nemours, avho had been killed 
in a duel by his brother the Duke of Beaufort. Her husband, 


* Ramsay, Vie de Turenne. 
+ Those movements have been totally misunderstood, or rather sini poe 
It has been said that Louis marched an army of one hundred thousand men into 
Flanders, that Condé entered Luxembourg with one corps, the Duke of Orleans 
approsched Ostend with another, &c., &c. Nothing of the kind ever took place. 
»Louis threatened to do all this, and caused some bodies of troops to march towards 
“te frontier; but Condé remained in Franche Comté, the Duke of Orleans never 
stirred. This may be seen by the letter of D’Estrades, 12th April, 1668 Louis 
‘was, in fact, bound by a suspension of arms not to act as has been represented, 
and on the 15th of April he renewed that suspension by wey till the last day of 
May; and the definitive ieee of peace was signed on the 2nd of May. 
Letter of Lionne, dated April 27, 1668, 
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Alphonso, was brutal, and nearly insane; and with great skill 
and address she had obtained complete command of the people 
of Portugal. That command she now employed for the purpose 
of dethroning and confining her husband, and, with indecent 
haste, precoled not only to marry another, but to choose the 
brother of the husband whom she repudiated, obtaining easily 
from the plastic court of Rome a dispensation for the daring 
act she was about to commit.* France supported her strenu- 
ously, and obtained. a firm ally; and it was in vain that the 
a year attempted to oppose the private acts of a queen 
whom they had not overcome in the field. 

Before we proceed to notice the domestic occurrences which 
took place in France, it may be as well to follow out that 
train of political events which immediately succeeded to the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. No party probably imagined that 
the peace would be durable, and every one prepared himself 
for a speedy renewal of the war; while the different states of 
Europe looked round anxiously to see where the thunderbolt 
would fall, Every one regarded France as the cloud from 
which it was to issue; but every one was uncertain of where 
and when Louis would choose to strike the blow; and, in this 
state of uncertainty, each pursucd a vacillating and unsteady 
course of policy, neither wishing 1o offend Louis by prepara- 
tions for resistance, nor yct 1o be found unprepared in case 
he were already offended. 

France, however, in the mean time, as Ferrand had justly 
observed, pursued steadily one undeviating line of policy: 
she had a great object in view from which she never deviated, 
ond the uniform consistency of purpose which Louis displayed 
18 one of the most remarkable points in his character. Hol- 
land, in the doubt and difficulty which surrounded her, now 
ljaboured. e#gerly tq restrain the powcr of France, and even 
earried too far the negotiations for an object which was cer- 
tain to call down the anger of the French king, while at the 
same time she made no sufficient preparations at home. She 
thus treated with the Empire and with Spain; nor did she 


* It was contended on the part of the Queen of Portugal that the marriage 
with her first husband was not complete; but Mademoiselle de Montpensier de- 
clares that in this assertion she directly contradicted herself. The princess 
enters into the fact with too little regard for decency for the passage to be ee 
at length here, She also lays the burden of arranging the whole of this discre- 
e business npon the Cardinal d’Estrées, who, she asserts, always arranged 
matters as they were agreeable to himself. She accuses him also of aving mar- 
ried Mademoiselle de Nemours likewise to two husbands, the first being living 
when the second union took place. 
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aitempt to conceal her negotiations with the different princes 
of Germany so effectually from the eyes of Louis as to escape 
his searching policy ; and he immediately took steps to coun- 
teract her proceedings. He commenced by negotiation, and 
struck the first strokes by diplomacy. Nor were those strokes 
less successful than his arms had been. He detached from 
the alliance forming against him the Electors of Cologne and 
Hanover, and the Bishops of Munster, Osnabruck, and Stras- 
bourg. Sweden, too, was gained over; the emperor himself 
was occupied and rendered indifferent to the cause of the 
Dutch; and even with Spain Louis laboured, and not in 
vain. 

The great object of his policy at this time, however, was to 
detach England from her alliance with Holland, in order that 
his navy, which under the wise management of Colbert was 
daily rising into importance, might not be crushed at once by 
the power of the two great maritime states. 

England at this moment presented the lamentable picture 
of a country divided into various small but virulent parties, 
' each hating the other with a mortal hatred, and thereby losing 
all power of benefiting the whole; a monarch and a ministry 
equally corrupt and degraded ; and a parliament, though not 
subservient, yet rendered weak by the want of a general plan 
of action, and by the factions which divided the people. For 
some time the conduct of England towards Holland appeared 
sincere; but gradually all the honest ministers who had 
taken a share in that course of foreign policy which had 
brought about the triple alliances were excluded from the 
British cabinet, and that party, the initials of whose mem- 
bers’ names formed the word cabal, ruled the state. By them, 
however, in appearance, the same great objects were pursued, 
and more comprehensive and binding treaties were entered 
into for the purpose of putting a limit to the ambition of the 
French monarch. 

But that course of degrading and iniquitous treach 
which ended in making England break all her ties wi 
Holland, violate her most solemn engagements, abandon her 
only sure policy, and leave the States a prey to Louis, after 
pee tured them to incur his anger, was begun by Charles 
himself, Scarcely had the triple alliance been signed, when 
the King of England made a sort of Bpology to the French 

ing for the compulsory means which he agreed with 
d to use against him; and Louis soon perceived that 
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though it might be difficult to bring over the English nation 
to views, it would be easy to obtaim anything from 
Charles II. At first he rather affected to hold back from the 
King of England, and treated him with some degree of cold- 
ness; but after a time Colbert de Croissy was sent over to 
England in the character of ambassador, and announced to 
Turenne that he “had at last made the English ministers feel 
all the extent of his majesty’s liberality.” 

What the means were which he took to produce this effect 
have been very clearly ascertained; and there can be no 
question that the financial capacity of Jean Baptiste Colbert 
greatly contributed to render this part of his brother’s diplo- 
macy effectual. Little doubt, in short, can exist that the 
British cabinet. were purchased in a body; but Louis en- 
trusted to a still more skilful and powerful negotiator than 
Colbert, the task of putting the last stroke to the new alli- 
ance with England. To detach the king of that country from 
his connexion with Holland was not the sole object of the 
French monarch; he strove for much more, and, well aware 
of the unprincipled weakness of Charles Il., hoped and ex- 
pected to engage him on the side of France in making war 
upon his friends and allies. 

Although Charles was unconscious that there was such a 
thing as virtue, and consequently did not conceive that there 
could be anything like shame attached to violating his most 
solemn engagements, he might well fear opposition from his 
parliament and his people in the dishonourable course he was 
about to pursue. In order to overcome all such apprehen- 
sions, or to place before him equivalents which would imduce 
him to brave them, some time was necessary, and some skill ; 
and it would appear that while Colbert de Croissy laboured 
in Longon* to smapth the way with the ministers, a secret 
negotiation was carried on between Charles and his sister 
Henrictta, who had become Duchess of Orleans. This prin- 
ceas’s name has not in general been mixed with the trans- 
action till the year 1670; but it is clear that from an early 
period in 1669 she kept up, by direction of her brother-in- 
law Louis XIV., a constant correspondence with Charles, 
through the medium of Ruvigni and Buckingham, of which 
nes Arlington himself was not aware till a later 

od. 


In the mean while, various signs of tergiversation upon the 
part of England struck and alarmed the Dutch. Delays, ob- 
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jections, and excessive demands were made in regard to the 
mnaritime treaty between the two nations. Hesitations re- 
specting the subsidies promised, and the forces to be brought 
into the field under particular circumstances, but, more than 
all, the evident fact that Sir William Temple, the British 
ambassador at the Hague, was himself puzzled by the con- 
duct of the English ministers, and was in the dark with re- 
ard to their object, convinced the States of the United 
vinces that something was going wrong. The method 
which they pursued, however, to elucidate the matter, and 
to force England to adhere to its engagements, was unfortu- 
nate, both because it failed in its object,—there being no 
bounds to the treachery of Charles I1., and no guarantee in 
anything to which he might be driven,—and also because it 
brought forth into a strong light the real commercial jea- 
lousy which had ever existed (notwithstanding treaties and 
engagements on the part of Holland) towards the growing 
trade of France, and thus afforded to Louis XIV. the only 
just and reasonable cause which he had for making war upon 
the republic. The true object and error of Holland, and 
the true object and motive of Charles, are clearly displayed in 
ee von in Courtenay’s excellent Memoir of Sir William 
emple. 

Van Beuningen was sent over to England on a mission for 
the purpose of ascertaining the temper of the English court ; 
and Courtenay goes on to say, a further object was the con- 
joint prohibition of French commodities, a favourite project 
of De Witt. 11a letter which the same author gives from 
Arlington to Temple, dated February 4th, 1670, are the 
following words:—‘“‘And if he, the emperor, be thus shy 
with all his concernments and dependencies upon Spain, 
what ought our master to be with his pecessitivs and the 
little security of being relieved in them by the par- 
iiaments P”’ 

Thus, in fact, the principal and real object of Holland was 
to prohibit French commodities in England and in the 
United Provinces ; and by entertaining such an object, and 
labouring for such a purpose, she afforded Louis a legitimate 
cause and pretext for war. The object of Charles Il. was 
to relieve his necessities, and to obtain supplies for his 
, pleasures, Without applying to his parliament for aid. Thus 
proceeded th& affairs of France, Ifolland, and England, till 
the spring of the year 1670, when Louis XIV., with his 
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queen and his whole court, set out to make a splendid pro- 
gress through his new acquisitions in the Low Countries. 

Nothing could be more magnificent than the retinue with 
which the French monarch took his departure from St. Ger- 
main towards the end of April in that year. Everything 
that was beautiful, everything that was gay, everything that 
was witty, everything that was splendid, followed him on 
the way; and Pelisson, who accompanied the king, declares, 
in writing to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, “It is not possible 
to tell you how large the court is; it is not such either at 
St. Germain or at Paris. All the world have followed it.”’ 

The hurry and confusion which this affluence occasioned 
produced nothing but new mirth and enjoyment. Commis- 
saries for mending the roads preceded the royal train; the 
king himself decided all disputes that occurred as to prece- 
dence and lodgings, and his decision left not a word to be 
said. Louis displayed more than his usual paler and 
liberality ; and never did he appear more completely the 
splendid monarch, never did he more successfully cover des- 
ada with magnificence, than in his progress through the 

ow Countries. 

Almost all the principal towns were at the time under- 
going a complete change in the fortifications under the di- 
rection of Vauban; and the son of the Constable of Castilc, 
who had succeeded Castel Rodrigo in the government of the 
Low Countries, having been sent to mcet the French mo- 
narch at Douai, received an order from Louis himself, ad- 
dressed to the commanders of Ath and other places, to show 
him, and a skilful engineer that accompanied him, the whole 
of the works without any reserve whatever. 

One or two other events also took place in the course of 
the king’s progress,which are worthy of notice, not only as 
displaying the character of Louis himself, but the character 
which the people had assumed since the beginning of his 
reign. Everything that was worthy of notice Louis visited 
on. his way, and caused almost all the court to accompany him 
on these occasions, whether to see the founderies of cannon 
at Douai, to visit the forts upon the Scarpe, or to inspect 
the manufactories of tapestry. 

At Lille a sight was presented which the court of France 
had rarely seen. The infantry regiment of Turenne lined 
the street through which the king entered; and at its head, 
on foot, with a pike in his hand, appeared that great officer 
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himself, acting merely the part of colonel. He had taken 
great pains, it seems, to learn the proper manner of saluting 
the monarch with the pike; and, strange to say, Turenne, 
who had so well learned to make use of every weapon in 
actual warfare, could scarcely accomplish the complimentary 
movements required, after having practised them a whole 
night in his nightcap. 

Another sight which struck the court, and had certainly a 
great influence on the service, was the breaking of a French 
officer of the guards by the king himself, at the head of his 
squadron. It would seem, that he had taken a fancy to a 
dog belonging to one of the peasantry, which the man had 
refused to sell, when the officer presuming on his station, had 
struck him. The facts came to the knowledge of the king, 
and at Courtrai he ordered his guards to be drawn up, called 
the officer before him, and dismissed him from the service 
with disgrace. 

At Lille, however, in the midst of fétes and entertainments 
given or received by the king and the court, it was suddenly 
announced that the Duchess of Orleans, who was one of the 
greatest ornaments of the brilliant circle that accompanied 
Louis, was about to take her departure for England. To 
almost the whole of the court these tidings came suddenly, 
and it was generally supposed that she had taken this hasty 
determination from her proximity to her brother Charles IL., 
and her desire to sce him. She set off with a gay party of 
ladies, promising to be absent only for a few days, and pro- 
ceeding by the way of Dunkirk, set sail for Dover, where she 
landed after a long and troublesome passage. Charles II. 
himself had arrived the day before with a considerable party, 
and everything passed apparently in rejoicings and festivity. 

In the midst of these rejoicings, howeyer, the*last stroke 
was put to the most disgraceful proceeding that is to be 
found in the history of our country; and Charles, bought by 
the gold of Louis, signed a treaty at Dover on the 22nd of 
May, 1670, by which treaty, to use the forcible words of a 
modern writer, “the king of England became a dependent 
and pensioner of France, and promised to make war upon his 
newly-recovered and now zealous ally,” the Dutch republic. 
But a few days before, he had ratified what are called the 
treaties of guarantee, consort, and subsidy, with the other 
members of the triple alliance, well knowing at the very 
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time that he was about to commit the notorious breach of 
faith which he now consummated. 

Henrietta, after spending a few days in the society of her 
brother, left behind her, as a tie upon the treacherous and 
dishonest monarch, one of the fair ladies of her train, named 
Querouailles, who willingly undertook the post of royal harlot, 
and became notorious in history as the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. She then returned to France, bearing with her, in 
the treaty we have mentioned, the act of her brother’s dis- 
grace, and conveying to Louis the certainty of executing his 
designs against Holland without the slightest interruption. 

The Empire, as we have before said, was occupied with the 
disturbances in Hungary, and gained by the negotiations of 
France; the petty princes of the Rhine were bought, intimi- 
dated, or flattered into an alliance with the French king ; 
Spain was impotent; and England was an accessory to the 
aggression which Louis was about to commit, 

The negotiations which had been carried on by the inter- 
vention of Henrietta had been kept a most profound secret. 
They had been revealed to none but two persons in whom 
Louis thought he could place every degree of confidence: 
the first of these was Turenne, the second Louvois. Hen- 
rietta herself had strongly objected to the secret being con- 
fided to the latter, represcnting to the king that the various 
violent passions by which he was moved might render him 
indiscreet. Louis, however, had been his guarantee, and not 
without cause. What was the surprise of Henrietta, then, 
when, returning successful from her expedition, she found 
her husband enraged against her in the greatest degree, on 
aegcount of the very negotiations which she had been carrymg 
om, and of his exclusion from all share in the secret! Not 
eqntented with rebuking his wife, the Duke of Orleans pro- 
ceeded to complain bitterly to Louis of the want of confi- 
dence with which he had been treated by all parties. 

Louis was thunderstruck at finding the whole transaction 
discovered, and seeing Turenne a few minutes afterwards, he 
told him that Louvois had betrayed their secret. We must 
remember, that Louvois had, even at this time, become the 
scarcely concealed enemy of Turenne; but that great and 
noble-minded man at once sheltered him from the indigna- 
tion of the king, by taking the blame upon himself, and 
avowing that he was alone in fault. He had conceived a 
passion, it would seem, for the Marquise de Coatquen, a 
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beautiful woman attached to the household of the Duchess 
of Orleans, and had, in one of those unguarded moments 
from which the greatest men are not always free, revealed to 
her the important secret which had been confided to him: 
she again, in love, it is supposed, with the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine, had communicated the tidings to him, who revealed 
the whole again to the Duke of Orleans, whose friend and 
favourite he was. 

Turenne confessed at once to the king his share in the 
discovery; and Louis, in admiration for his candour and 
“seomlaarh pardoned the fault he had committed. Turenne, 

owever, never pardoned himself, and to the last day of his 
life showed the keenest sensibility upon the subject. Some 
years afterwards, we are told, thc Chevalier de Lorraine, 
sitting with him alone, began to speak with him upon the 
subject, when Turcnne stopped him by exclaiming, “ Let us 
ae my friend, by putting out the lights.” 
he king did not treat so mildly the other persons who had 
been engaged in communicating the secret to his brother, 
Several who had taken a part in the business, and who had 
irritated the mind of the Duke of Orleans against his wife, 
were banished from the hingdom; and the Chevalier de 
Lorraine was sent for a time to the famous prison of Pierre 
Enscize. 

The domestic troubles, however, of the house of the Duke 
of Orleans were only destined to be brought to an end by 
the tragic death of his unhappy wife. That she was guilty 
in various respects, there can be little doubt; and that she 
was as light and unprincipled as she was beautiful, graceful, 
and gentle, seems to be cqually certain. Her health had 
been injured by frequent miscarriages; but, though delicate, 
she seemed in no degree likely to terminate her earthly career 
so rapidly. It would appear that she had in some degree 
made her peace with her husband, and on the 24th of June, 
shortly after her return from England, she proceeded with 
him to St. Cloud, where for a day or two she seemed to those 
who surrounded her to be somewhat out of health; but on 
Sunday, the’29th, she was better, and remained with her 
husband in conversation for a long time. Their communi- 
cation, however, appears to have been bitter; for she com- 
plaimed to Madame de la Fayctte, immediately after, of being 
very much grieved. 

he overcame her vexation, however, dined as usual, and 
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after dinner lay down on a pile of cushions, and, in conversing 
gaily with her attendants, fell asleep. While she slept, her 
countenance suddenly changed; and waking shortly after, 
and drinking a glass of succory water, she was suddenly seized 
with violent pain, which obliged her to be put to bed. Her 
agony then became terrible; she could not lie for a moment 
in one position ; and, exclaiming that she was dying, that she 
was poisoned, she ordcred her confessor to be immediately 
sent for. She embraced her husband, and assured him that 
though she knew he had long ceased to love her, she was not 
in any degree guilty towards him; still declaring that she 
was poisoned, and demanding strongly that they should give 
her oil and antidotes. This was at length done, but without 
effect, and her sickness proceeded rapidly. 

The indifference, however, of many of the persons about 
her, who should have been the most imterested in her situa- 
tion, offers the strongest confirmation of her suspicions. The 
king and the royal family were alarmed at the news of the 
duchess’s danger, and Mademoiselle de Montpensier pro- 
eceded to St. Cloud with Louis XIV. The unhappy girl 
was by that time nearly in the agonics of death, lying upon 
her bed with her hair dishevelled, her temples sunk, and her 
colour that of a corpse. Nevertheless, the princess, who re- 
counted afterwards in her Memoirs the scene which she wit- 
nessed when she entcred, declares that the people in the 
room where she lay were coming, going, talking, and laugh- 
ing, as if she had been in a very different condition. Her 
very physician himself seemed perfectly inactive; and the 
only one who really cxcrted himsclf to save her was the king, 
who insisted that something should be done. It was too 
ate, however, and after having confessed herself, she retracted 
her assertion in regard to the poison, fearing to cast suspicion 
upon innocent people. She then took the sacrament, and 
very shortly after died in great agony, at half-past two o’clock 
in the morning. 

The strange circumstances which accompanied the death 
of this i have left a strong impression upon the minds 
of men that she was poisoned ; and the differences of opinion 
displayed by the surgeons who opened the body have but 
served to confirm the belief. Some asserted that there were 
sufficient traces of disease to account for her rapid dissolu- 
tion ; others declared that no such traces were visible. Eng- 
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land was satisfied by the account given by the court of France 
regarding the death of Henrietta; and it was used as an 
argument, that Louis himself was more interested than any 
one in investigating accurately the cause of such an event in 
the heart of the royal family. But the opposite argument 
might, perhaps, have been urged with greater force, and men 
might believe that the King of France was interested to 
smother all inquiry when his own brother was not free from 
suspicion. : 

The eyes of all men were for a time fixed with doubt upon 
the young Duke of Orleans; but the testimony of Madame 
de la Fayette, an eye-witness, who writes with an air of can- 
dour which is not to be mistaken, is favourable to that prince. 
Knowing the unhappy manner in which he and his wife lived 
together, she kept her eyes fixed upon him, she says, while 
the princess declared that she was poisoned. She could not 
discover, however, any change in his countenance which could 
induce her to suppose him guilty ; and he immediately ordered 
some of the succory water of which the princess had drunk 
to be given to a dog, to ascertain whether it was wholesome 
or not. 

Various anecdotes were afterwards brought forward to in- 
culpate him, but are unworthy of any credit; and suspicion 
attached to several persons, amongst whom was the Countess 
of Soissons, who had lately been at open enmity with Henri- 
etta. Other events afterwards took placc in the history of 
the countess, which we shall notice some way further on, and 
which tend to render her innocence of the death of Henrietta, 
even now, an object of great doubt to the eye of the his- 
torian. St. Simon fixes the guilt upon the Chevalier de Lor; 
raine, and names one of the domestics of the Duke of Orleans 
as the instrument employed actually to administer the poison. 
His whole account, however, bears within itself the strongest 
proof of being nothing but the dream of a malicious imagina- 
tion; and it would not be difficult to prove, that many of the 
circumstances detailed by him are incompatible with the 
ascertained facts. . 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Farther ihe erg for War with Holland—Conquest of Lorraine—Invasion of 
Holland—England makes War upon Holland—Changes of Lonis’s Military 
Arrangements—Profuse Liberality of Louis—Various Successes—Pussage of 
the Rhine—Rapid Conquests—Positions of the French Corps—Alarm of the 
Dutch—Louis’s unreasonable Demands—Indignation and Resolution of the 
Dutch—The Sluices opened—Faults of Louis and of some of his Officers— 
Louis returns to Paris—Murder of the Brothers De Witt. 

In the same year which saw the death of Henrietta of 

England, and in which a treaty was concluded between 

Charles IT. and Louis XIV., the French monarch advanced 

another step towards the conquest of Holland by once more 

taking possession of Lorraine. The pretext which he made 
use of was, that the Duke Charles, unfaithful to the treaties 
which existed between him and France, was labouring to form 
alliances with other powers, either dangerous or detrimental 
to that country. This, however, as all the world saw, was but 

a pretext; and the real object was to open from the side of 

Lorraine a free passage towards Maestricht, and the adjacent 

parte of the Dutch territory. The reduction of Lorraine was 
ut the matter of a few weeks. Crequi was despatched with 

a corps d’armée to seize upon the principal towns, and put 

garrisons therein. Hpinal, Chatté, and Longroy were taken 

after scarcely any resistance; and the unfortunate duke 
retired to Cologne; but being pursued there by the policy of 

Louis, who was negotiating with the bishop of that city, he 

ultimately took refuge in Frankfort, in order to wait for some 

new change in his varied fate. 

The whole of the year 1671 was occupied in concluding the 
negotiations already begun with the different powers in the 
neighbourhood of Holland, as one great object of Louis XIV. 
me of Louvois was,,to gain such a footing amongst the small 
principalities of the Rhine as to enable them to establish in 
the proximity of the scene of war those great magazines which 
formed a principal feature in the military policy of the minis- 
ter-at-war. The chief persons employed by Louis on this 
occasion were the two princes of the house of Furstemberg, 
who served him zealously, with the Elector of Cologne, 
an old and incapable man whom they may be said to have 


governed. 

Christopher Van Gaalen, Bishop of Munster, wanted no 
inducements but the approbation of the King of France to 
aid in the war against Holland; but it was not without more 
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difficulty than had been anticipated, that Louis obtained two 
towns upon the Rhine for the purpose of forming magazines, 
which were soon filled with every kind of munition of war. 
The only prince who seemed determined to oppose the am- 
bition of the French king was the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who, instead of yielding to the solicitations of Louis, resisted 
all temptations, and entered into a treaty with Holland, by 
which he agreed to furnish the States with a considerable 
body of ae : 

he length of all these transactions gave time for adverse 
diplomacy to act. The negotiations of Louis at Madrid had 
been for some time successful; but the celebrated Dutch 
negotiator Van Beverning having been sent to the capital of 
Spain, frustrated all the efforts of the Marquis of Villars, and 
obtained for the States a promise of assistance both in troops 
and money in case they were attacked by France. 

The probability of an attack being made upon them, indeed, 
was every day increasing, and consternation began to spread 
throughout the whole United Provinces. Van Groot,* the 
Dutch ambassador in Paris, was directed to inquire into the 
motives of the menacing attitude assumed by the French 
king. But every reply only tended to show Louis’s determi- 
nation of invading Holland: and at the same time all doubts 
respecting the intentions of England were removed, both by 
the terms in which she replied to the remonstrances of De 
Witt, and by the recal of Sir William Temple from the 
Hague, his place being supplicd by Downing, the ancient 
enemy of the grand pensionary. 

The peril of Holland was now evidently extreme. Even 
when supported oy France, she had found it scarcely possible 
to maintain hersclf in a maritime war against En pe alone ; 
but now that she was menaced by Louig on the‘land and by 
Charles at sea, nothing but the most unanimous exertions on 
the part of the whole population could have afforded any. 
means of resisting the overwhelming force about to be op- 

osed to her. No such unanimity, however, existed in Hel 
d. ‘Two opposite opinions, as we have before shown, had 
long divided that country ; the upholders of the one suppert~ 
ing the family of Orange in claims to the stadtholderate, and 
other offices and dignities which had become too nearly here- 
ditary in'that house; the followers of the other upholding the: 
purer form of republicanism which was advocated by John‘ 
© Otherwise Groti 
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and Cornelius De Witt, and opposing the elevation of the 

ung Prince of Orange, not from any personal dislike to 
Yimself or to his family, but from an apprehension of trust- 
ing too great authority to any one individual. By a strange 
combination of circumstances, into which it is unnecessary to 
inquire, the claims of the house of Orange, which approached 
the principles of a hereditary monarchy, had been strenuously 
advocated by England, the constitution of which country 
approached very nearly to a republic; and the party of De 
Witt, which was of the purest republican character, had 
derived its greatest strength from an alliance with Louis XTYV., 
the most despotic sovereign in Europe. These contrarieties, 
as well as the other divisions which existed, and which we 
have already noticed, not only tended to paralyse the efforts 
of Holland, both parties being opposed in the present war by 
those who had been their own friends, as well as by those 
who had been their enemies, but also proved the ruin of De 
Witt, who was placed throughout in what the French call a 
false position. 

The first efforts of the Dutch were directed to turn away 
the wrath of Louis; and at length the statcs-general, in a 
humble tone, demanded distinctly whether the preparations 
which he was making were destined to act against them, his 
faithful allies; and, if so, what was the offence they had com- 
mitted. Louis replied haughtily, that he should make what 
use of his troops his dignity required, and would render an 
account to no onc. His ministers, as their only answer to the 
demand of what offence Holland had committed, cited some 
idle paragraphs published in the journals of the day; some 
vainglorious medals struck in the United Provinces, and said 
to be offensive to the king; and some rash and hasty words 
spoken,on various ocgasions by Van Beuningen. 

It certainly would have been much better and more to the 

urpose if Louvois and Colbert had replied, that the King of 
ce was determined to punish the Dutch for attempting 
to ruin his commerce by excluding all French goods from 
Engiand and Holland, rather than that he was angry with 
them because they had called him “the king of reviews.” 
The ministers, however, thought fit to conceal the weighty 
motives of the war, and put forth the frivolous ones; and the 
Dutch, perceiving that there was no hope of turning away 
the storm, prepared to meet it as best they might. 
The self-confidence which the Dutch had but too fre- 
vou. ° N 
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quently displayed in former times, and which had been 
greatly increased by the dictation that they were permitted 
to exercise at ‘Aix-la-Chapelle, had prevented not only the 
general but the provincial governments from employing those 
precautions which might have impeded the progress of Louis, 
even if they did not secure the country against his ultimate 
success. Though De Witt had kept a large maritime force 
in active preparation—though the fleets were ready, well 
manned, and provided—the state of Holland on the land side 
was lamentable. A few troops had been raised for the pur- 
ose of aiding Spain in the protection of the Low Countries, 
ut a part of these had been disbanded as soon as the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded, and for a long time De 
Witt and every other statesman in Holland shut their eyes 
_ fact that the coming war was to be carried on by 
and. 

When it could no longer be doubted that such was the 
case, hasty levies were madc, and some cnergy displayed in 
putting the long-neglectcd fortresses m repair. An army, 
nominally of seventy thousand men, was collected with all 
haste; but the numbers were fictitious. And what could a 
force of raw recruits, lax in discipline, unaccustomed to war- 
fare, and commanded by inexperienced officers, do against the 
whole forces of Louis XIV. ? 

In the mean while the proceedings of the republican party 
in the States were embarrassed by the claims and aspirations 
of the house of Orange. The young prince, afterwards so 
famous in history as William II]. of England, already showed 

‘hat cold, prudent, ambitious, and unscrupulous mind which 
‘was his distinguishing charactcristic through life. His par- 
tisans were daily increasing. Six out of the seven provinces 
he might be said to have gained to his interests; and in the 
province of Holland itself his influence was daily increasing. 

The aggression of the King of France, with whom De 
Witt had always maintained a strict alliance, served greatly 
to injure the party of the grand pensionary in the eyes of the 
people; and the Orange faction now laboured diligently to 
increase and propagate the dissatisfaction felt at the policy of 
the republicans by every means, just and unjust. Charges of 

eculation were urged against the pensionary ; vague rumours 

¢’¥ of evil designs on his part and on that of his brother were cir- 
culated amongst the people; and, in the mean while, the 
prince offered to mediate with his uncle, the King of Eng- 
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land, ‘in order to withdraw him from the alliance with France, 
provided the States would confer upon the chief of the house 
of Orange the offices held by his ancestors. He first obtained 
that of captain-general, but the stadtholderate was refused to 
him; and the fact of being denied part of his claims afforded 
a fair pretext for not urging very actively his intercession 
with Charles. His mediation proved of no avail; but as the 
danger and the terror of the States became more and more 
immediate, the office of admiral was conferred upon him also, 
all that De Witt was able to obtain being a decree by which 
the union of the posts of stadtholder and admiral was de- 
clared impossible. 

The republican party might now be said to be overthrown ; 
but while these intrigues were taking place, the defence of 
the country was neglected; so that decayed fortresses, feebly 

arrisoned, ill provided, and commanded by cowardly or in- 
judicious officers, were all the barriers that Holland could 
oppose to the invader when he began his march, if we except 
an army of twenty-five thousand men, which was the utmost 
extent of the really cffective force that the States could 
bring into the field. A small Spanish corps was indeed 
hastening towards Holland, but it was far too insignificant 
to affect even in the slightest degree the event of the war. 

Such was the condition of the country about to be in- 
vaded when Louis put himself at the head of his armies. If 
the Dutch had shown a lamentable want of foresight in 
neglecting all preparation for a war which had been visibly 
overhanging them for more than two years, Louis, on the 
contrary, had prepared for it on a scale of splendour and 
expense which savoured a good deal of ostentation, and 
which inflicted bitter pain on the mind of Colbert. That 
great minister no{ only saw the immediate exhaustion and: 
ultiznate embarrassment of the finances from the expenses 
of that war itself, but beheld afar, with the prophetic eye of 
true philosophy, the long train of evils which that one am- 
bitious step would entail upon his sovereign and. his country. 
He could do nothing to stop it, however; fifty millions 
of francs were expended merely in preparations before the 
monarch set out; and while Colbert laboured to ensure such 
resources a8 would enable his master to march forward with- 
out a check, Louvois displayed his extraordinary genius for 
the details of the commissariat. The establishment and pre- 
paration of vast magazines a completed, stores of every 
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kind were accumulated on the Rhenish frontier of Holland, 
and an army of a hundred and twelve thousand of the best 
soldiers in Europe were collected under Condé, Turenne, 
Luxembourg, and Vauban, generals who may have heen 
equalled, but seldom if ever surpassed. 

An auxiliary force of between twenty and thirty thousand 
men hung upon the banks of the Rhinc; the most severe 
and judicious discipline insured regularity of efforts and me- 
chanical precision to the whole of the vast body thus as- 
sembled; Fourilles inspected the cavalry; and Martinet, 
in perfecting the discipline of the infantry, left behind him 
a name for severity which was in some degree just. He 
had already, however, done no slight service to the French 
army by the introduction of the bayonet into some of the 
infantry regiments; and the strictness and regularity which 
he preserved, on the present occasion, were of great benefit 
to Louis in his invasion of Holland, where it was not the 
king’s object at all to irritate the peasantry as he marched 
on towards the capital. 

Besides these great military preparations, the marine, 
which was now under the direction of Colbert, was in a 
state to co-operate vigorously with that of England, and a 
considerable fleet under the Vice-Admiral d’Estrées was 
ready in the commencement of the war 1o join that com- 
manded by the Duke of York. 

To the last moment the Dutch endeavoured by negotia- 
tion to avert the blow; and in January, 1672, a very 
submissive letter was presented by the States to the King 
of France. But it produced no effect; and so false were 
many of the Dutch themselves to the interests of their 
country, that a considerable part of the stores and ammu- 
nition, destined to supply the army employed against them, 
was bought in Holland by the agents of Louvois. 

The first stroke of the war was struck by England. No 
positive declaration of hostilitics had been made, and Great 
Britain and the United Provinces were actually at peace, 
when, on the 14th of March, 1672, Admiral Holmes attacked 
the Dutch admirals convoying through the Channel the rich 
Smyrna fleet ; but though the Dutch ships of war were in- 
finitely inferior to the English, their mancuvres were 80 
aiulful as to disappoint Holmes of his prey. Only six of the 
Smyrna fleet were taken, and this commencement of the 
war might be considered ag a defeat on the part of England. 
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The justice or injustice of Holmes’s attack upon the Dutch 
fleet has been very much discussed; and it has been de- 
fended, on the ground that no declaration of war can be ex- 
pected from a party injured. But those who make this de- 
fence are bound to show that Charles had been injured; and 
they must also remember, that England was actually treat- 
ing with Holland at the time; and that the very pretence 
used by Holmes to justify himself, namely, that the Dutch 
had refused the salute to the English fleet, involved one of 
the questions under discussion between the two countries. 

A declaration of war immediately followed a transaction, 
which certainly casts as little honour on our national good 
faith as Charles’s notorious breach of his most solemn en- 
gagement. 

No sooner was war declared, than Louis began his march, 
with his army divided into three grand bodies; the first of 
which was commanded by the king himself, with his brother 
the Duke of Orleans, and Turenne under him; the second 
was commanded by the Prince de Condé, with, under his 
command, Marshals Humicres and Bellefonds ; the third was 

laced under the command of Crequi; a minor corps was 

etached under the Duke of Luxembourg, in order to sup- 
port the Bishop of Munster in his attack upon Holland from 
the side of Westphalia; and a fifth detached body, under the 
Marquis de Nancré, consisting of about twelve thousand 
men, kept Flanders in awe from the side of Ath. 

Scarcely, however, had these dispositions been made, when 
Louis was obliged to change them altogether, an event which 
delayed his advance for some time. As 1t was probable that 
all the corps, except those under Nancré and Luxembourg, 
might in the course of the war be re-united, it became neces- 

to settle the erder of command, and Louis announced 
that should such be the case when he was absent, the com- 
mand in chief remained first with the royal family in their 
rank, the Duke of Orleans being generalissimo in the king’s 
absence, and Condé commander-in-chicf in the absence of 
both. After him Turenne was appointed to take the command 
as Marshal-General of France. No sooner was this order 
published than Humieres, Bellefonds, and Crequi, though the 
two first were amongst the youngest marshals in France, 
notified that they would not receive commands from Turenne, 
asserting that French marshals were only under the orders of 
the king himself. 
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Louis was not a monarch to be disobeyed; and he at once 
dismissed and exiled the three officers who presumed to op- 
pose him. Instead of keeping Turenne with him, as he had 
intended, to assist him with his counsels, he placed him at the 
head of that corps which had been given to Crequi; Condé 
retained the command of the division which had been before 
assigned to him ; and the troops of Luxembourg were divided, 
in order to form, with some detachments from the other di- 
visions, 2 fourth corps of the great army, under the Count de 
Chamilli, the old and tried adhcrent of the Prince de Condé, 
whom he had served with such skill and zcal even against the 
king himself. Thus, at the head of three corps of the French 
army appeared Condé and his two particular adherents, Lux- 
embourg and Chamilli; the object of which arrangement was 
supposed to be, to prevent the famous Count de Marsin, 
equally attached to that prince, from putting himself at the 
head of the Dutch forces. 

This new arrangement having been made, Louis marched 
on, and approached Maestricht. It would appear that the 
king’s first intention was to besicge that city; but a large 
Dutch and Spanish force having been thrown into it, and the 
Rhinegrave showmg every disposition to defend it vigorously, 
it was evident that much time might be consumed before its 
walls. Louvois informed the king that he had received cer- 
tain information that the provinces towards the Rhine were 
quite unprepared for resistance: and that the only force to 
oppose him was the small army of the Prince of Orange, en- 
eamped upon the banks of the Ysscl. Condé arrived at the 
camp while these circumstances were under consideration, 
and his advice was merely so to mask Macstricht as to pre- 
vent any efforts on the part of the garrison, and to march on 
at once towards Amsterdam.* He showed that much more 
would be gained by this plan of proceeding, and that Maeseyk, 
which had in the mean time been taken by Turenne, together 
with a fortress called Fauquemont, and the small town of 
Biset, would completely keep Macstricht in check. The king 
yielded to this reasoning; a bridge of boats was thrown over 
the Meuse, and the whole army crossed and marched towards 


‘ 

* Ramsay, on \he strength of the history of the Abbé Raguenet, declares that 
Gondé proposed to\pesicge Maestricht, and that it was only the advice of Turenne 
which indaced LouiAto march forward. But others, who had every opportunity 
of knowing, assert thatthe proposal came from Condé even before the king asked 
him his opinion. 
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the Rhine, for the purpose of pushing on as fast as possible 
into the heart of the enemy’s country. 

The magazines which had been established in the territories 
of the Elector of Cologne now came into play, and were of 
the greatest service; and, marching on from place to place as 
if on a party of pleasure, Louis saw town after town surren- 
der to him with scarcely any resistance. Orsoi, Rheinberg, 
Burich, Wesel, and Emeric surrendered one after another to 
different bodies of the French with scarcely any resistance ; 
and day by day the French monarch advanced nearer and 
nearer to Amsterdam, while the Prince of Orange, unable 
to strike a single stroke for the defence of the country, 
retired instead of advancing, and endeavoured, on the other 
side of the Yssel, to construct some lines which would enable 
him, at all events, to maintain that part of the country against 
the enemy. 

Louis, in the mean time, disarmed the inhabitants of the 
country through which he passed, by the air of liberality and 
kindness which he assuned. Gold flowed around him in pro- 
fusion; everything was bought that the Dutch were willing 
to sell, and there can be no doubt that towns and fortresses, 
perhaps whole provinces themselves, entered as articles of 
trade into the commerce which the Dutch carried on with the 
army of the French king. 

After having followed the course of the Rhine for a con- 
siderable way, the French monarch determined to pass that 
river with his whole army, and a ford was sought for near the 
spot where the Yssel separates from the Rhine. The season 
had been eatremely dry, and in many parts the river seemed 
fordable ; but still it offered sufficient obstruction to enable a 
small force to defend it against a much larger army. A hand- 
ful of cavélry, however, and two regiments of infantry were 
nll that appeared at any time upon the banks of the river, and 
not the slightest measures were taken to oppose the passage 
of the royal army. 

Nevertheless, the intention of the monarch was kept pro- 
foundly secret ; and he himself sct out from the main body of 
the army late in the evening of the 11th of June, taking with 
him a large body of the heavy cavalry. The intention of 
Louis was to throw a bridge of boats across, and to pass the 
river himself at a spot which had been fixed upon, opposite 
one of the old Dutch toll-houses which a been erected on 
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the bank. Once having passed, it would be easy to maintain 
es of the opposite side, till the rest of the army could 
follow. 

The Prince de Condé accompanied him, and at about three 
o’clock in the morning, the king, with his household troops, 
arrived opposite the toll-house. A ford was found by the 
Count de Guiche, who eagerly proposed to‘dispense with the 
bridge of boats; and, though Condé, who had learned that 
the Dutch general Wurtz was on the opposite bank with a 
small force, but hourly expected reinforcements, advised the 
construction of the bridge by the copper pontons which had 
been prepared, the impetuosity of the count and the eagerness 
of the king prevailed. 

Some boats were brought to the spot; but the cavalry 
began at once to cross by the ford. The first who passed was 
the Count de Guiche himself; at the head of a body of cuiras- 
siers. In the centre of the river, for the space of about 
twelve or fifteen yards, the stream, though greatly reduced in 
volume by the long drought, was too deep to be passed with- 
out swimming the horses; and as they were in the midst, a 
squadron of Dutch cavalry, amounting to about three hundred 
horse, supported by a body of about nine hundred infantry, 
which had been seen on the banks of the river since day- 
break, charged into the water to mect the first party of the 
French. 

The Dutch infantry at the same moment opened a severe 
fire upon the cuirassiers, who for an instant began to waver. 
The Count de Guiche, however, and some volunteers who 
were with him, animated them by their words and their ex- 
amples ; the cannon on the French side of the river opened 
upon the handful of Dutch, the French cavalry poured on 
into the stream, and the enemy were obliged to give way, still 
keeping up a firm countenance and a severe fire upon the 
French. 

The garde-du-corps of the king passed in a firm squadron 
without any loss; but Louis himself, much to the surprise of 
near | who were present, remained for a length of time on the 
southern bank, and at last took advantage of one of the boats, 
and thus crossed the river. Almost all the principal officers 
did the same; and it is said that Condé, having himself the 

out, and fearing cold water to his feet more than all the 
musket-balls he “ae so often encountered, persuaded the king, 
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who proposed to cross at the head of the guards, to make use 
of the boat, knowing very well that if Louis himself swam the 
river, he could not avoid following him. 

Several of the French officers were wounded severely, and 
many were killed; but the death of Condé’s own nephew 
was the event which caused the greatest regret of the day. 
The young Duke of Longucville, eager to distinguish him- 
self, had been absent reconnoitring when the king left the 
camp.* He returned excessively fatigued, but finding what 
had occurred, set off at full speed for the spot where the 
passage of the Rhine was taking place. Arriving at the 
moment that the prince, his uncle, was about to cross the 
river in the boat, he cast himself into it with him, and passed 
over at a moment when the greater part of the Dutch in- 
fantry having retreated, a few hundred men had got them- 
selves entangled amongst the hedges on the other side of the 
river, and were nearly surrounded by a body of the French 
volunteers. The Dutch had made a sort of fortress of the 
field, the hedges of which surrounded them ; but having been 
summoned to surrender, were laying down their arms under 
a promise of quarter, when the young Duke of Longueville, 
and the Duke d’Enghein, between whom a strong rivalry 
existed, rushed on to the spot, followed by several other 
young noblemen, and attempted to force their way in upon 
the Dutch, crying. “ Kall them, kill them!—no quarter, no 
quarter !”’ 

The Dutch immediately seized their muskets again, and 
fired upon their assailants. The Duke of Longueville re- 
ceived five balls in the body, and fell dead upon the spot, 
justly punished for conduct equally cruel and imprudent. 

At this moment, in advancing to remedy the faults of his 
son and nephew, Condé was wounded by a pistol-shot in the 
arm, the first really severe wound which he had ever suffered ; 
and he was thus disabled, for some time, from taking any 
active share in the war. 

The rest of the Dutch soldiers were killed or dispersed ; 
but there cannot be the slightest doubt that had a larger 
force been present on the part of Holland, and had the 
troops of the States acted with the same courage and resolu- 


* IT have taken my account of the passage of the Rhine from Pelisson, and 
from the Abbé de Choisy. The first was not an eye-witness; though Voltaire 
asserts he was, in direct opposition to Pelisson’s own letter, which proves the 
contrary. He was, however, in the camp, and made it his chief object to collect 
all the information he could. The Abbé de Choisy was an eye-witness. 
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tion which was displayed by the little band under the walls of 
the toll-house, the passage of the Rhine would not have been 
effected by Louis without very severe loss. Even as it was, 
the list of killed on the part of France presented an amount 
at least four times greater than the estimated loss of the 
Dutch; but whether youth and inexperience were the cause ; 
or, as some have supposed, the desire of ruining utterly and 
for ever the republican party in the country; or again, the 
restraint put upon him by the presence of deputies from the 
States in his camp, William of Orange, though unquestion- 
ably a good officer and a brave and detcrmined man, made 
no effort to impede the advance of Louis, and, abandoning 
his entrenchments on the Ysvxel, retreated behind Utrecht as 
soon a8 Louis had crossed the Rhine. 

Although in the passage of that river Louis had not ex- 
be himself more than necessary, seeing that the ardour of 

is troops was sufficicnt without any further encouragement, 
it is but right to state thai, throughout the whole affair, he 
by no means avoided ordinary danger, but performed the 

art of a good general, watching all the movements on the 

ank of the river, giving his orders clearly and calmly, and 
even pointing the cannon against the encmy himself. 

Although some show of resistance was still made after the 
passing of the Rhine, and though Docsburg opened the sluices 
and Utrecht assumed an air of deiermination, yet consterna- 
tion was spreading more and more disastrously through the 
United Provinces. Detachments from the army of the king 
earried terror into all the country round: Arnheim surren- 
dered, Naarden was taken, and the citizens of Amsterdam 
saw the French forees actually at their gates. An evident 
tendency had been shown, too, amongst the different provinces 
to separate from each other; and Louis had cvery reason to 
believe that in a very few days the whole of that wonderful 
country, which had been recovered from the sea with such 
resolution and perseverance, and which had becn delivered 
from the thraldom of the Spanish tyrant by courage, determi- 
nation, and endurance, that were never, perhaps, displayed in 
an equal degree by any nation but the Dutch, would fall into 
his hands an easy and unresisting prey. 

The passage of the Rhine was now effected; Turenne was 
ready to cross the Yssel further up, and come upon the rear 
of the Prince of Orange; the warlike Bishop of Munster was 
advancing with Luxembourg towards the same point, and had 
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already shown no slight activity and military skill; Utrecht 
had sent deputies to the French camp with offers of sur- 
render; and nothing was wanting but a march of three or 
four days to bring three grand divisions of the French army 
to the very gates of Amsterdam. That city and the army of 
the Prince of Orange were in fact taken, as it were, in a net 
by the French forces; when Louis paused to besiege Does- 
burg, while Turenne besieged and took Skenk, Nimeguen, 
and several other cities. 

There can be no doubt that prudence required that these 
cities should be either taken or kept in check; but genius 
and courage sometimes go beyond prudence, and, in all pro- 
bability, had Condé been in the field, or able to give the king 
counsel upon the spot, the royal forees would have advanced 
at once upon Amsterdam, and the fate of Holland would have 
been decided at a blow. The delay which took place saved 
the country. Docsburg, it is truc, surrendered,* and Zutphen 
also was taken; but in the mean while, the Prince of Orange 
retired from behind Utrecht, divided his army into five small 
bodies, and with them prepared to detend the five principal 
eee giving time for the citizens of Amsterdam and the 

tates of Holland to adopt some decided and desperate mea- 
sure to save their country at the last extremity. 

We must now look to what had been taking place in the 
capital of the Dutch Republic. The furious parties which 
divided the country seemed to rage against cach other with 
the greater violence as the French armies advanced towards 
the capital. One party was anxious to negotiate a peace with 
Louis upon any terins; the other was determined upon con- 
tinuing the war, howoever unsuccessfully. The friends of 
peace, however, at length prevailed, and deputies were sent 
to the camp of the Fvench king to inquire what terms he was 
willing to grant to the Dutch people in the “existing disas- 
trous state of their affairs.’ Such were the words they used 
themselves; and it is evident, from that very fact, that the 
terms they expected were severe. 

But the conditions proposed to them, and the manner in 
which they were treated, were such as might well drive them 
to despair. Louvois received them with insolent contumely ; 


* It beld out four days, but it detained Louis six. Another cause of delay, 
however, was want of bread, which could not be supplied fast enough for the 
vast army which the king was now Jeading daily to a greater distance from his 
magazines, 
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and Louis demanded nothing less than the sum of twenty 
millions as indemnity, every possession of the States beyond 
the actual limits of the seven United Provinces, Delfzyl with 
the twenty neighbouring villages, all the country between the 
Rhine and the Lech, freedom of coming and going without 
examination or toll, the revocation of the edicts concernin 
commerce, a treaty to secure the interests of the Frenc 
East India Company, the discharge of a duty of fifty sous 
per ton upon French goods, an engagement to grant to the 
French commerce the same conditions that were conceded. to 
the most favoured nations; the public exercise of the Catholic 
religion without restriction, civil or political, in all the towns 
of the United Provinces ; the demolition of the forts of Knot- 
zenburg and Skenk; and that an ambassador extraordinary 
should be annually sent to thank the King of France, and 
to present him with a gold medal of the weight of five or six 
pistoles. 

These were the king’s demands for himself; but besides 
these, he demanded a multitude of other things for his 
allies,—four considerable towns with their districts for the 
Bishop of Munster, and a large district for the Elector of 
Cologne. 

Had Holland eonceded all this to France, there was still 
another power to be satisfied: England had engaged in the 
war, and Louis was bound to consult the interests of that 
country. The united French and English fleet had encoun- 
tered De Ruyter and Van Ghent in the beginning of May, 
and an engagement had taken place which De Ruyter himself 
asserted to be the most fierce and bloody that he had ever 
witnessed: a number of vessels were destroyed on each side ; 
Van Ghent was killed, the famous Earl of Sandwich lost, 
and the two flects at length separated, each ‘claiming the 
victory, and neither having obtained it. 

Perceiving, however, that the fate of Holland was in the 
hands of Louis, Charles had determined to send ministers to 
the camp of that king ; and on the 6th of July the Duke of 
Buckingham arrived, with Arlington, the secretary of state, 
at the head-quarters of the French monarch. They were 
received by the King of France with the greatest distinction, 
and, besides continuing his own demands of the conditions 
we have already stated, Louis supported the claims of the 
King of England, who required from Holland a million ster- 
ling as indemnification for the expenses of the war, a hun- 
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dred thousand pounds sterling per annum for the right of 
fishery, that the stadtholderate should be made hereditary in 
the house of Orange,* that the vessels of the United Pro- 
vinces should strike their topsails to every British ship of 
war, and that England should be allowed to participate equally 
in the commerce of the Indies. 

Such were the terms proposed by France and England ; 
and if by granting them the liberty of their country would 
have been inevitably lost, the States by rejecting them ran 
the most imminent risk of losing their country itself, for by 
this time the whole province of Utrecht had surrendered to 
Louis, and nothing, in fact, remained of Holland but Amster- 
dam. Those terms, however, were manifestly exorbitant, un- 
just, and cruel, and the citizens determined to perish rather 
than to accede to them. 

The first effect of the bare mention of peace on such terms 
was to produce tumults throughout the small tract of country 
yet free from the presence of the French. De Witt was 
attacked by assassins and wounded in the streets ; the Prince 
of Orange was elected stadtholder in an irregular manner by 
the populace, but the act was sanctioned and ratified by the 
States of Zeeland and Holland,—and that general soon 
justified the confidence placed in him. The temptations 

eld out to him by France and England he turned from 
with scorn, and in reply to the insidious representations 
of the English minister regarding the hopeless state of Hol- 
land, exclaimed, “There 1s one means which will save me 
ere the sight of my country’s rum: I will die in the last 
ditch !”” 

His words and example filled the States, which had re- 
moved from the Hague to Amsterdam, with vigour and 
enthusiasm: a choice of two painful measures was before 
them, and they deliberated upon each with the calm resolu- 
tion of despair. One was, to embark the population and 
wealth of the great commercial capital in the ships which 
her harbours afforded, and, plunging the country which they 
had rescued from the sea back again into the bosom of the 
ocean, to establish a new country in another hemisphere. 

With this prospect, the tonnage of the shipping was accu- 
rately ascertained, and it was found that two hundred thou- 

* The account of Pelisson leaves little doubt that Louis and Charles conjointly 


hicted to the Prince of Orange, that if he would make a great effort to render 
himeelf sovereign of Holland, they would support him with all their power. 
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sand families could thus be transported to India. The very 
idea was magnificent, though terrible; but there was another 
measure which might precede the first. The dykes which 
shut out the ocean from the country round them gave the 
means of placing a watery barrier between them and their 
enemies. The sacrifice of property, the relinquishment of 
all that the Jabour of ages had accomplished, was painful to 
contemplate; but it was resolved upon. The dykes were 
cut in several places, the sluices were thrown open, the vil- 
lages and hamlets around were inundated, the produce of a 
great part of that extraordinary land was swept away. But, 
in compensation, the ocean rushed on as a defence round 
those who had won an empire from her bosom, and the navy, 
which had maintained the glory of Holland upon every sea, 
sailed in and formed a floating barrier round the city that 
had sent it forth. 

Louis could neither fight nor buy the waves of the ocean, 
and he now found that he had committed several great errors. 
Turenne and Condé had both strenuously advised him to raze 
the greater part of the numerous fortresses he had taken, and 
the latter had pointed out to him that two vast evils would 
ensue from keeping ees eh of them. In the first place, 
he would show all the neighbouring powers that the asser- 
tions with which he had lulled them were false, and that 
instead of having only in view the humiliation of an insolent 
people who had insulted him, he had invaded Holland for the 
purpose of conquest. In the second place, by putting gar- 
risons in the multitude of large towns he had acquired, Condé 
had shown, he would diminish his active forces so terribly, 
that he would neither be able to pursue his success with 

igour, nor oppose those enemies which his ambitious con- 
duct might raise up. ‘ : 

Louis already felt the justice of one part of these remarks, 
and saw the fault he had committed in permitting Louvois to 
overrule Condé and Turenne; for he now found his forces 
insufficient to accomplish his purposes with that rapidity 
which would have carried his triumph to the greatest height. 
He was destined to feel it more bitterly still, however, for 
already the prophecy of Condé was being realised: the em- 
peror was waking from his trance, and, no longer doubtful 
‘of Louis’s real intentions, was arming for the defence of 
Holland; the Elector of Brandenburg, at this time laying the 
foundations of a great military power, was in the field with 
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twenty-five thousand men to support the efforts of the Dutch ; 
Spain was making exertions which could scarcely have been 
expected of her to succour a nation who, a few years before, 
had come forward in her defence; and one half of Europe 
dap already roused to oppose the ambition of the French 

ing. 
second great fault which Louis now perceived in his 
past policy, was having yielded to the flattering voice of his 
courtiers, the still more flattering vanity of his own bosom, 
and the haughty ambition of Louvois, which had all com- 
bined to make him propose to Holland terms that could only 
be accepted by slaves. His mild and amiable minister, Pom- 
ponne, who had succeeded Iionne in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, had strongly counselled Louis to grant easy condi- 
tions to the Dutch, but to dismantle all the great fortresses 
he had taken. Had he followed this advice after the passage 
of the Rhine, a far happier train of events would have fol- 
lowed, and changed the whole aspect of his rcign. He would 
have displayed to all Europe a degree of moderation which 
would have been more glorious to him than even the success 
of his arms, and as serviceable to him as his diplomatic skill. 
Holland, bound both by fear and interest to her alliance 
with France, must have given his commerce the greatest 
advantages, and in her natural rivalry with England would 
have yielded the French people constant services. The Prince 
of Orange could never, so long as Louis supported the repub- 
lican government of the provinces, have obtained the post of 
stadtholder—could never have possessed power to tear the 
crown from the head of James I1.—could never have waged 
a long and successful war against the King of France. Nor 
would the house of Austria have continued to find in the 
wealth of the Dutch a constant resource in its wars against 
Louis. Had Louis, in short, followed the advice of Pom- 
ponne, a glorious peace would have succeeded to a glorious 
war, and the intercsts of France would have been insured by 
a treaty which left her honour and her moderation upon the 
highest basis; but Louis had again listened to Louvois and 
to his own pride, and committed the greatest political error 
of his life. 

A third error, which, though of an inferior kind, conduced 
immensely to the ultimate disappomtment of the French 
king, was a military oversight not so much attributable to 
him as to one of the inferior generals. 
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While the royal army was advancing upon Utrecht, the 
Marguis de Rochefort was detached to make himself master 
of the towns towards Amsterdam; and it does not appear 
that he had any particular directions in regard to his efforts. 
He found the whole country so terrified, however, that scarcely 
any resistance was made, and town after town fell into his 
hands. He was a good officer, but by no means a great man, 
and was unable to appreciate or take advantage of great 
opportunities. Iie might have marched from one end of the 
land to the other without danger, so great was the alarm at 
the time; but he used caution when boldness was expe- 
dient, and paused to place garrisons in Wageningen, Rhenen, 
Amersfoort, and several other placcs. Narden, even within a 
few miles of the capital, was taken by an oflicer named Mazel, 
who had been thrown forward with two hundred men, and 
who wrote, that if they would send him fifty more, he might 
get possession of two or three other cities. Amongst those 
he might have captured was Muyden, which actually sent him 
its keys: and had Muyden, at which town were the sluices 
used to such great cfiect a few days after, been taken, the 
fall of Amsterdam must have followed. 

Before Rochefort was ready to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, however, the Dutch had begun to recover from their 
stupor. Count Maurice of Nassau threw himself into Muyden, 
iad ut the place in such a state of defence, that a large force 
would have been required to reduce it; and ere that force 
could be brought up, the sluices were opened, the dykes cut, 
and Holland was saved. 

Louis then found that he and his officers had committed 
several great errors, aud after looking with disappointed eyes 
towards Amsterdam, and hoping to the last that Van Groot 
(or Grotius) would return with new proposals of peace,* he 

etermined to leave the war, which now afforded little pros- 
pect of glory or satisfaction, to be carried on by his generals, 
and. return to his capital. He lingered for some time after 
his resolution had been formed, in the expectation of seeing 
the fall of Bois-le-Duc: but while, as a preliminary, Turenne 
besieged and took Creveceeur. The season, which had hitherto 
been extremely hot and dry, changed suddenly; torrents of 
rain fell for five days successively, and the whole country 
neuud Bois-le-Duc was inundated. 

Ait the same time, news of combinations forming against 

* Seo letter of Pelisson. 
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him in every part of Europe reached the monarch’s ears, and 
he saw that it was high time he should be in the centre of 
his dominions,-to direct, and examine, and encounter all. 
He therefore appointed Turenne governor of Gueldres and 
generalissimo of his armies, and setting out with all speed, 
reached Paris carly in the month of August. 

It was not perhaps too late, even at the time of his return, 
to follow the counsel of Pomponne, who pointed out to the 
king that he might yet make a treaty with the Dutch, and, 
binding them not to aid the Spaniards, might turn with his 
whole forces upon Filandcrs and Brabant. The aid the 
Spaniards had lent Holland, over and above that which the 
were bound to do by treaty, might, as his minister aipaceted: 
have afforded a plausible, if not just excuse for the breach of 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapclle, and Louis might have obtained, 
at his own door, territories which he could defend against any 
force that could now be brought against him.* But Louis 
would not abandon what he had gained; and, after having 
neglected to advance rapidly on Muyden with a sufficient 
force ere the country was inundated, after having delayed his 
march to take the towns on the Yssel, and after having again 
halted long within a short distance of Utrecht, amusing him- 
self, La Farre declares, with negotiations for peace when two 
marches would have put him in possession of Amsterdam, he 
returned to Paris with the glory of having taken forty cities 
and castles, and thirty thousand prisoners, but lcaving his 
armies in a situation of great danger, and his undertaking 
incomplete. 

The grand fault of Louis’s political life, however, was the 
war with Holland itself. In it he violated every principle of 
good policy; aud whatever was the passion to which he gave 
way—whether the ambitious desire of extended dominion, the 
arid folly of military glory, or in reality that indignant wrath 
at the insolent dictation of the Dutch which he assigned even 
to his own courtt as the cause of his attack upon Holland— 
still, it was to passion that he sacrificed the interests of his 
country. 

In overwhelming Holland, Louis destroyed the party of 

* Feaquiéres, tom. i., p. 87. 

+ Pelisson informs us that Louis, in speaking of the Dutch war when it was 
actually taking place, declared that he had meditated that act for two or three 
years, and that for the last six months he had never sli the council-chamber, 
where any Dutch affairs had been discussed, without having some fresh cause for 
indignation. 
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his friends in that country, and raised up the party of his 
enemies; he deprived himself for ever of the aid and oo- 
operation of the Dutch, whose interests were in common 
with his own, and whose support in all rational measures he 
might have commanded; and he prostrated that nation at the 
feet of England, with whom he himself had only a temporary 
and unnatural alliance, purchased by his gold, and by the 
dishonourable baseness of her own monarch and his ministers. 

Even if it had been necessary to humble Holland in some 
degree, he might have done it without crushing her, and 
gained credit for his moderation, as well as respect for his 
power. But every step that he had taken in the conquest of 
the United Provinces had daily done something to ruin the 
republican party, which it was his interest to support, and to 
raise up into power those whom he knew to be his enemies. 
Thus his very first measures occasioned the post of captain- 
general to be bestowed upon the Prince of Orange, and gave 
the severest blow to the republican party that it had ever 
received: his rapid successes next caused the same prince to 
be created stadtholder, and for the time depressed the party 
favourable to France altogether; and his exorbitant demands 
concluded all by putting a barrier against that party for ever, 
and working its total and utter destruction about.the very 
same period at which he himself quitted his armies and re- 
turned to Paris. 

That destruction was consummated by the death of the 
two brothers De Witt; and though, in a work like this, it 
may be expedient to pass over as lightly as possible all col- 
lateral circumstances, yet we must pause to notice more par- 
ticularly an event which terminated the influence of France 
over Holland. 

We havo seen that when William of Orange had fully 
obtained the first great object of his ambition, and had been 
appointed stadtholder of Holland and Zeeland, he exerted 
himself with vigour and determination to deliver the country 
which had put its trust in him, and inspired the whole people 
with a resolution like his own. The popular feeling, excited 
to the highest pitch in his favour, naturally turned with fury 
against those who had constantly opposed his elevation; and 
# was not to be expected of the blind multitude that they 

distinguish between opposition to a dangerous prece- 
dent, and opposition to a talented individual. 

The De Witts were looked upon as the personal enemies 
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of the house of Orange; and even William himeelf, knowing 
them to be enemies to his ambition, gave the people every 
encouragement to follow up with acts of violence the preju- 
dices they had conceived. On the 2nd of July he was ap- 
pointed stadtholder, and between that period and the 4th of 
August De Witt made various attempts to conciliate the 
prince, and to be permitted to act with him for the benefit 
of the States in general. William, however, rejected all ad- 
vances, encouraged all the clamour against the De Witts; 
and the grand pensionary at length, sceing that the retention 
of his office did but embarrass all parties, cleared himself of 
some charges of peculation brought against him, and formally 
resigned. 

Time was given him to draw up a full and distinct account 
of his administration ; but in the mean while a deep domestic 
grief afflicted him, in consequence of an accusation which 
was brought against his brother, the celebrated Ruard Van 
Putten, of a design to murder the Prince of Orange. Although 
the accuser of Cornelius de Witt was proved to be the basest 
of the base, branded with a thousand crimes and incapable of 
truth, so much influence had popular feeling even over the 
administration of justice—as is but too much the case in all 
republics—that a virtuous, brave, and independent, but some- 
what ostentatious citizen, was put io the torture; and though 
his innocence was clearly established, was doomed to perpetual 
banishment. His father, who was still living, and of a great 
age, proceeded with his brother, no longer grand pensionary, 
to the prison of the Hague, in which he had been eoniiied: 
and while John de Witt went in to inform Cornelius that 
they had come to accompany him, the father waited in his 
carriage without. 

A ruthour, however, spread amongst the people that Cor- 
nelius De Witt had been condemned, but was about to be 
rescued by his brother. An immense crowd assembled with 
threatening and tumultuous cries; the burgher guard turned 
out, but, actuated itself by the same passions as the le, 
did nothing to abate their violence. Some respect, imdeed, 
was shown to the grey hairs of the miserable old man whose 
sons were destined that day to destruction; and the carriage 
in which he had remained was forced to drive away from t 
prison, while the people with shouts and imprecations sur- 
rounded the building and declared that the Ruard should 
never quit it alive. ; 
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The grand pensionary had remained with him all this time: 
and had heard the tumult without; and, for some time, it 
appears, the two brothers entertained hopes that several regi- 
ments of cavalry, which were then at the Hague, would quell 
the tumult, and enable them to depart in peace. The magis- 
trates of the city also had not been inactive, and had sent to 
the Prince of Orange, beseeching him to come to their aid, or 
at least to send some military force to allay the tumult. The 
Prince of Orange, however, replied that his presence was 
necessary in the camp, and that no troops could be spared. 

Under these circumstances, nothing could be done; and 
the tumult cvery moment increasing, the grand pensionary, 
voluntarily, according to some accounts, or forced by the mob 
breaking in, according to others, took his brother Cornelius 
by the hand and led him down towards the street. At the 
foot of the stairs he received a wound in the forehead from a 
pike; and perceiving that it was the intention of the people, 
whom he had served so long and so nobly,'to reward all the 
exertions of his life with a violent death, he threw his cloak 
over his head, reeommended his soul to God, and died with 
the same courage that he had lived. His brother fell also 
under a hundred wounds; and carrying their bodics to the 
gallows, the assassins hung them there together, practising 
upon the inanimate corpses of those two gallant and patriotic 
men all the outrages that blind and ignorant fury could sug- 
gest. Pieces of their flesh were cut off, we are told, and 
eaten by the people; and their hearts were torn from their 
bodies, and exposed for several days to the public view by one 
of their unpunished murderers. 

The republican party having lost all that gave it energy, 
died away, and was scarcely heard of afterwards. The last 
spark of that great and independent spirit which had burst 
forth in a bright flame during the fearful struggle between 
Holland and Spain exactly one century before, seemed to be 
crushed out by the death of the two De Witts; a new order 
of things was introduced, and a tendency to monarchical 
government may be observed, morc or less, through all the 
proceedings of the Dutch people from that time. At all 
events, no such patriotic aad resolute republicans have arisen 
since a revive or direct the cnergies of the ald Batavian 
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Trpines of the king’s successes had day by day reached 
Paris, magnified of course by the way: for interesting events 
which take place at a distance, unlike objects scen afar, are 
anything but diminished. Besides the common augmentation 
of transmission, the cvents of the war were distorted by the 
peculiar tone of the French court; for there was already 
thrown around the King of France that sort of exaggerating 
atmosphere in which he moved through life. Everything 
about him appealed to the imagination of the French people, 
and breathed of the grand, the splendid, and the magnificent. 
Nor was anything, indeed, more calculated to increase this 
delusion than his expedition into Holland, and all the events 
which had accompanied it, so long as they were not investi- 
gated with historical accuracy. He had taken forty towns 
and fortresses; he had passed the Rhine in face of the 
enemy; he had swept like a hurricane over a land which had 
contended ‘hot unsuccessfully with two mighty nations, and 
which had made a boast of dictating at Aix-la-Chapelle terms 
of peace to the whole of Europe. In six weeks he had taken 
upwards of thirty thousand prisoners; and standards and 
banners captured from the enemy had poured incessantly 
into Paris ever since his departure. It was known in the 
capital that, when a number of ensigns were pointed out to 
him crowding the wall of a town he was about to attack, he 
had replied with a triumphant smile, “ There will be so many 
the more in Nétre Dame.” 

All this was certainly very striking and very splendid; but 
we must remember at the same time that the camp of the 
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king was crowded with courtiers, who always had before their 
eyes the chance of the tidings which they sent to Paris being 
reported to him, and punished or rewarded at an after period. 
Thus everything became magnified even in the first report. 
The capture of each town which opened its gates to Louis 
was looked upon as a rogular siege; and when some of them 
sent their keys from a distance, it was the terror of his 
mighty name and grcat exploits, not their own weakness or 
want of preparation, which caused them to fall prostrate at 
his feet. Veni, vidi, vici, was the motto of every gazette; 
each shot that was fired was a cannonade; the toll-house was 
ified into a fortress; and the passage of the Rhine was 
Meposed to have been effected after a tremendous battle. 
Such was the exaggcration of the times in which Louis 
lived; and as nothing so svon crumbles away as the frost- 
work of adulation, the merits of the monarch, in an age very 
near his own, were diminished as much as they had before 
been magnified. All’ his personal weaknesses were sought 
out and exposed, and many of his high and noble qualities 
forgotten or concealed. All that threw honour upon or 
gratified the vanity of the French, the French took care to 

erpetuate; but they were not unwilling to sneer at Louis 
in any other point of view than as King of France. Voltaire 
himself, who, while he believed himself to be a citizen of the 
world, was but a clever epitome of the whole French nation, 
took care of Louis’s glory as far as it added to the glory of 
France, but very often stripped the man naked of the very 
qualities which he really possessed. 

Several anecdotes however of Louis, during the war m 
Holland, remain well authenticated, and cast greater lustre 
upon him than any of his military movements in that cam- 
paign. The original clemency of his nature stone out on 
many occasions, and still marked distinctly the difference 
between the despot and the tyrant. Notwithstanding the 
strictness of his discipline, and the examples he was obliged 
occasionally to make, he contrived to reconcile military seve- 
rity not only with substantial justice, but even with merey 
itself. In first commencing his march, and especially in 
passing through the Spanish Netherlands, an order had been 

fen for no man, on pain of death, to stray from his corps; 
aud on the third or fourth day’s march two men were hung 
an sight of the army for disobedience of this command. It 
was studiously concealed, however, by Louis’s order, that 
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they had been caught in the commission of plunder and 
rape; and by affecting to punish the minor offence, when in 
reality he punished the greater, he produced the beneficial 
effects of stopping such crimes in the outset. 

To another offence, with which Louis would have found it 
more difficult to deal, namely, treason, he shut his eyes, 
where it was not dangerous to do so. In a number of the 
places taken from the Dutch, considerable portions of the 
garrisons were found to be French: these places in general 
surrendered at discretion, and Louis therefore was justified 
by law and custom in dealing with the garrisons as he thought 
fit. Had he acted with any degree of severity, the slaughter 
would have been dreadful; but in all instances he shut his 
eyes, and would not even sce the garrisons, lest he should be 
obliged to recognise his own subjects. 

The indefatigable activity of Louis was also well worthy of 
remark, both in a genera] and a king. He went to bed late; 
he spent no time at his meals which could be avoided ; he rose 
generally at three o’clock in tle morning, and never later 
than five; and every moment of his time was given up to 
active exertion. He still occasionally exposed himself, even 
unnecessarily, to the fire of the enemy, and on almost all 
occasions watched the assaults made upon cities besieged by 
his forces from any elevated ground he could find within 
cannon-shot, leaning calmly upon an epaulement, while the 
balls fell around, aud on more than one occasion carried death 
amongst his own immediate attendants. 

The lavish gencrosity which he exercised, as we have men- 
tioned, towards all who approached his person, was not 
confined, however, to one course or to one object; and his 
proceedings towards the inhabitants of Flanders were charac- 
terised by ‘great justice and equity. No plunder was per- 
mitted; and although, during the marches of several days in 
which no forage was to be found for the horses of the cavalry, 
the king was obliged most unwillingly to permit the thatches 
of the cottages to be taken off for the sake of the straw, yet 
he in all instances sent for the curate, or head man of the 
village, saw him in person, announced to him the necessity 
under which he laboured of committing what might be con- 
sidered an act of violence amongst the peasantry, caused him 
to calculate the amount of the damage done, and paid the sum 
demanded, with a very considerable addition for the incon- 
venience to which he subjected the inhabitants. 
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These are good traits, and traits which must not be passed 
over in silence; for while some parts of the king’s conduct 
may act as a warning, these deeds may prove an example 
which it were well if other congeurors and kings would follow. 
It is true that it would have been better to remember, that 
while acting equitably towards the unoffending peasantry of 
another nation, he was doing injustice to his own; but so 
long as the evil of war shall exist amongst men, it is well to 
hold up to warriors an example of modcration. 

In one other respect injustice has also been done to Louis 
by several writers. It has generally been stated that he re- 
turned to Paris solely because the kind of warfare before him 
was tedious and inactive, and because he wished to enjoy the 
apne which his people were ready to shower upon him. 
That man must be dull indeed, however, who cannot see that 
there might be a thousand other motives of the highest and 
most important kind which impelled the victorious monarch 
to pause even in the midst of conquest, and return to his 
capital in order to put his own dominions in security against 
the storm which was ready to burst on them from all sides. 

At the risk of repetition, we must pause to point out the 
state of the king’s relations with other monarchs and states. 
Spain, seeing the inevitable loss of her Flemish territories in 
the destruction of Holland, was labouring eagerly, m con- 
Junction with the Dutch emissaries at different courts, to raise 
up enemies to Louis. Monterei, the Spanish governor of the 
Low Countries, is said to have declared, that if the court of 
Madrid would not act with vigour, and instead of giving 
feeble assistance to Holland, declare actual war against Louis, 
he would throw up the government and retire from the 
country. The Elector of Brandenburg, as we have already 
said, fearing for his own dominions, and more especially for 
the part of Gueldres which he possessed, was marching to the 
assistance of the Dutch with a body of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand well-disciplined troops. The emperor, waking at 
length to the designs of Louis, was arming in all haste to 
impede his further progress; and before the King of France 
reached Paris, a body of nearly twenty thousand men, under 
the famous Montecuculi, had assembled at Egra, with orders 
Mi the Elector of Brandenburg: and it was also evident, 
e murmurs of the English people, from the increasing 
demand\of the Bishop of Munster, and from the cold replies 
given to Nouis by several of the minor potentates of Germany, 
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that almost every one of the powers which had been hitherto 
favourable or neutral would be leagued to stop his further 
progress, and make him yield all which he had already ob- 
tained. It was absolutely necessary, then, that he should be 
in the centre of his own dominions. 

In the mean while, the king’s measures for the preservation 
of his conquests were prompt and vigorous; but not more 
so than was necessary. On the 25th of August, the Elector 
of Brandenburg began his march from Potsdam ; on the 29th, 
Montecuculi set out from Hera; and on the 12th of the fol- 
lowing month they effected their junction in the bishopric of 
Hildesheim. 

Where the attack would be first made, of course Louis 
could not discover, and he had the whole course of the Rhine 
to defend from Strasburg to its mouth. The army with 
which he had taken the ficld had been of course greatly re- 
duced by garrisons and casualties, and he was now obliged to 
divide it. Turenne, with twelve thousand men, crossed the 
Rhine at Wesel; Condé, recovered from his wound, marched 
with eightecn thousand to Metz; the Duc de Duras took the 
command of the army which had been commanded by the 
Count de Chamilli, who fell ill about that time; the Marquis 
de Rochefort invested Maestricht, and prepared everything 
for the siege of the next year; and Luxembourg, with a small 
corps, remained to keep in check the Prince of Orange, who 
had marched to besiege Worden as soon as the king and 
Turenne had left the field clear. The gallant defence of the 
Count de la Mark, who was in that place, and the approach 
of Luxembourg, obliged the prince to raise the siege: but 
wider prospects now vpened before him. 

The Spaniards in the Netherlands, though they kept up 
the appearahce, or wather the name of neutrality, were making 
every exertion to bring fresh forces into the field; and by 
the time that the siege of Worden was raised, fifteen thou- 
sand men had been levicd, and, under the command of the 
Count de Marsin, were approaching the Dutch frontier under 
the pretence of defending the Flemish territory aguinst all 


arties. 
P The Prince of Orange, however, did not find it difficult to 
discover that the Spaniards were willing to join him at once; 
and he advanced rapidly towards Tongres, in the neighbour- 
hood of which place the army of the Duc de Duras was 
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encamped, hoping to get that genegal between the Dutch and 
Spanish forces. 

The prince made use of every art to deceive his antagonist ; 
but the duke, learning his purpose, decamped and marched 
towards the Meuse. As soon as this was certain, the Spanish 
and Dutch armies effected their junction near Liége, and 
pursued the French, hoping to force Duras to a battle ere he 
could cross the river. That gencral, however, threw bridges 
across and passed in safety ; and the Prince of Orange turned 
upon his steps and laid siege to Charleroi, after having feigned 
a design to attack Tongres. 

Montal, the governor of Charleroi, had suffered himself to 
be deceived, and had thrown hinself into Tongres; but now, 
ashamed of having becn the dupe of a youth of twenty-two, 
he resolved to effect a passage through the enemies’ lines or 
die in the attempt. He was successful, however; and such 
measures were taken by the King of France and Condé as 
soon showed the governor that his defence would be well 
supported from without. Louis, at the head of his household 
troops, set out from St. Germains for the relief of Charle- 
roi; the Prince de Condé detached a strong force of cavalry 
to support the king; and the siege of Charleroi was imme- 
diately raised. 

The presence of the Prince of Orange, indeed, was by this 
time very much needed in Holland, where Luxembourg, with 
that genius which he afterwards displayed more fully when 
at the head of the whole armies of France, was busied with 
vast schemes for the entire subjugation of the United Pro- 
vinces. The inundation formed by the cutting of the dykes 
and the opening of the sluices, of course, placed the Hague 
and Leyden in security for the time being; but towards the 
end of the year a very scvere frost set iz; and Luxembourg 
determined to take advantage of it im order to commence a 
sort of warfare previously unknown to the French. He 
caused an immense number of crampons to be made at 
Utrecht, where he had fixed his head-quarters, increased his 
infantry to the number of twelve thousand men by drafts 
from the neighbouring garrisons, and having assembled them 
all during the night, put himself at thejr head, and marched 
across the ice towards the Hague. 

Before he reached that city, however, it was discovered 
that a thaw had begun: there was no means of retreat for 
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the French troops but along a dyke a few yards broad at top, 
rendered slippery and difficult by the thaw, and defended by 
a fort which was in reality impregnable without the aid of 
cannon. Having neither food, artillery, nor any apparent 
means of retreat, the situation of Luxembourg seemed 
desperate. He marched up to the fort, however, with a 
determination of attacking 11 at any risk, when, to the sur- 
prise of the whole French army, the cowardly commander of 
: the fort abandoned his post and suffered them to pass un- 
opposed. 

The army reached Utrecht in safety; but this expedition 
is marked by an event which casts eternal disgrace upon the 
Duke of Luxembourg: he gave up to the fury of his sol- 
diery the two small towns of Bodegrave and Swammerdam, 
which were taken by assault, plundered and sct on fire; and 
the soldiery passed the night thercin in every sort of cruelty, 
debauchery, and violence. Voltaire relates, that more than 
forty years afterwards he had heard the Dutch people teach- 
ing their children to read from the printed accounts of the 
destruction of these two towns, and inspiring into a new gene- 
ration a perpetual hatred of the French people.* 

In the mean while, Turenne entcred Westphalia; and 
while he addressed'a circular letter to the electors, informing 
them that his design was solely to defend the conquests of 
the king in Holland. he advanced rapidly up the Rhine, and 
encamped for some time at Nassau on the Lahn. At length, 
however, finding himself in presence of u superior force, he 
retreated to the other side of the Mhine, throwing a bridge 
ever that stream at Andernach, and laid the Elector of 
Treves under contribution, it having been discovered that he 
had been secretly treating with the emperor. 

In vain the German army attempted to pass the Rhine ; 
Turenne guarded the river below Mayence, and Condé 
burned the bridge at Strasburg before the enemy could reach 
it. Thus three months were consumed in fruitless efforts, 
and towards the close of the ycar the German commanders 
were forced to lead their troops by long and difficult: marches 
mto Westphalia. But Turenne, resolved to fatigue them 

* For this account, Voltaire, who is entirely supported by the Dutch historians, 
may, I think, be perfectly relied upon, as he had no motive for painting the Duke 
of Luxembourg in unfavourable colours. M. de Rocheplatte, indeed, asserts that 
Laxembourg did not encourage or authorise his troops to commit the excesses 


they did commit; but he assigns no authority sufficient to oppose the universal 
statement of the Dutch historians. 
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still further by a winter campaign, once more passed the 
Rhine at Wesel, took many important towns in Westphalia, 
and ravaged the Westphalian territories of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. In the end, the French general forced the 
armies of the emperor and the Elector of Brandenburg to 
separate before the end of March, 1673, having so com- 
pletely devastated the country in which they had proposed 
to take up their winter quarters, that no forage was to be 
found. Driven to despair by the success of an enemy whom 
he had thought to overwhelm, but against whom he had ab- 
solutely effected nothing, even with the immense army at his 
disposal, the Elector of Brandenburg retired to Berlin, and 
sent envoys to Turenne for the purpose of demanding peace 
of the King of France. 

During the whole of the spring, ihe season had been so 
rigorous, the roads so bad, and the communications through- 
out the country so much interrupted, that no news had been 
received of Turenne for several months. All that was known 
of him was, that Louvois had twice written to him in the 
commencement of that year to retire behind the Rhines and 
there take up winter quarters; and that Turenne had dis- 
obeyed those orders, alleging, with reason, that if he aban- 
doned the Bishop of Munster, the Bishof of Munster would 
inevitably abandon France. 

Louvois was furious at the contempt with which Turenne 
always treated him, and did not fail to prognosticate that the 
army under his charge would be ruined and defeated. Day 
by day all the flattercrs of the minister, and the idle prophets 
of evil which always surround a court, did not fail to 
strengthen the voice of Louvois with their clamours; and 
Louis himself, who of all monarchs was the most careful in 
never uttering a word against those who were the objects of 
public outcry, could not refrain from exclaiming, after wait- 
ing anxiously for several wecks, “Still no news from Mar- 
shal Turenne!’’ The first tidings which did reach the French 
court were, that Turenne had foiled all the efforts of two 
superior armies, had taken a number of important towns in 
the heart of winter, had forced the Prussians and the Impe- 
rialists to separate, and had driven the Elector of Branden- 
burg back to his capital with severe loss. 

' Phe Germans and the disappointed amongst the French 
did not fail to attribute the successes of Turenne and the 
reverses of the Imperial army, in the first place, to the re- 
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straint exercised over Montecuculi, who was forbidden by the 
Imperial minister to risk a general engagement—and, in the 
second place, to the illness of that great general, who subse- 

uently was obliged to retire to Vienna. The services of 
Daseans: however, could not be concealed from the eyes of 
the king, who saw that with sixteen thousand men he had 
completely frustrated the efforts of a force consisting of more 
than forty thousand. 

The envoys from Brandenburg were received favourably by 
Louis, who was most anxious to detach every prince from the 
coalition against him, and to deal with the Dutch single- 
handed. ‘Louis immediately agrced to withdraw his troops 
from the territorics of the elector, and to restore to him all 
the places he had taken, on condition of his abandoning all 
alliance with the Dutch, and every engagement contrary to 
the interests of France. This being agreed upon, the con- 
ditions were faithfully executed by the King of France ; and 
Turenne, withdrawing from Westphalia, while the Lnperial 
forces retreating before him, traversed an immense extent of 
Germany, and encamped at Weitzlar, in the neighbourhood 
of Frankfort. 

In the mean while, no sooner was it known that the Rhe- 
nish frontier was secure by the retreat of the armies of 
Brandenburg and the Empire, than Condé was ordered to put 
himself at the head of the troops in Holland and keep the 
Prince of Orange in check, while Louis himself, collecting 
all the forces which had been scattered round Maestricht, 
laid siege to that city. 

Large reinforcements had been raised in France ; the 
whole of Louis’s household troops were brought into the 
field ; and on the 1st of May the king commenced his march 
from Paris, aiid advamced towards Lille as if with the inten- 
tion of once more attacking the Spanish Low Countries. 
The force he brought to act in that direction was so consi- 
derable that the Governor of Flanders became alarmed, and 
sent to assure Louis that the junction of the Spanish troops 
with those of the Prince of Orange, and the subsequent 
operations against France, were entirely attributable to the 

ount de Marsin, who had acted without orders. Louis, 
following the same wise policy which he had displayed 
towards the Elector of Brandenburg, affected to believe the 
story of the Spanish government, and turned suddenly upon 
Maeatricht.* 
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collected, rushed upon Naarden, and invested that important 
city as rapidly as possible. The commander, named Dupas, 
though highly considered by Turcnne, made but a feeble re- 
sistance; and the place surrendered on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, after only four days’ siege.* 

This was the first great advantage gained by Holland; but 
it was soon followed by many others. News daily arrived at 
the court of Louis which rendered the impossibility of main- 
taining Holland more and more apparent, and at length 
orders were sent to Luxembourg to evacuate the United Pro- 
vinces. Before he went, however, he took every means to 
strengthen his own forces and increase the impediments in 
the way of the enemy; and his retreat from the country he 
was thus forced to abandon is considered by military writers 
as one of the most skilful aud masterly on record. He 
raised large contributions throughout the conquered territory, 
calmly dismantled all the fortresses which he could no longer 
keep, reunited into one corps most of the scattered garrisons 
which had been so imprudently left by Louis in the various 
captured towns, and marched back to France, leaving his pri- 
soners in Grave and Maestricht. These prisoners, however, 
did not form any very large part of the number taken in the 
course of the war. Twenty-seven thousand had been ran- 
somed at two crowns apiece ;* a small and insignificant com- 
pensation for the sums lavished in taking them, and which 
showed that Louis was in some haste to deliver himself from 
the burden of his new conquest. Ile had, however, already 
drawn vast supplies from the United Provinces, under the 
form of contributions ; and the province of Utrecht alone had 
furnished the cnormous sum of one million six hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand florins. 


* This was also the first considerable loss that Louks had sustained; and that 
monarch—or rather perhaps Louvois, for Louis himself was in Alsace at the time 
—punished Dupas for the feeble resistance he had made, by ordering him to be 
drawn publicly into Utrecht, and his sword broken in the presence of the army. 
Other accounts affirm that he was tried by a court-martial and condemned to 
death; but had his punishment commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 

He had sustained one assault which lasted five hours, and it would appear that 
neither the works nor the garrison of Naarden were in a condition to sustain an- 
other and more general attempt to storm. ‘The courage of Dupas was never 
doubted; and though he survived his disgrace, it was only to seek and find death 
at the siege of Grave in the following year, where, having lost his command in 
ny he served as a volunteer, openly acknowledging that his intention was 

Pie one crown apiece, as Voltaire has stated. See Mémoires du Margnis de 
la Fare (who was with Luxembourg’s army), p. 91. Ido not find the precise 
time of their ransom mentioned, but La Fare implies that it was granted shortly 
after Louis bimaelf quitted Holland. 
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The calm and orderly retreat of Luxembourg showed 
clearly, that if by other circumstances Louis was forced to 
abandon Holland with precipitation, it was not any fear of 
the efforts of the Dutch themselves that induced him to do 
ao. Luxembourg was undisturbed by anything but the in- 
undation of the country; but, at the same time, the gallant 
Prince of Orange was not inactive. As soon as he found 
that the French marshal had retreated, he assembled all the 
Dutch and Spanish troops which he could gather together, 
and with an‘army far superior in cavalry to that of his ad- 
versary, pursued him towards the Meuse between Maestricht 
and Charleroi. The Count de Schomberg was ordered imme- 
diately to gather together all the bodies of horse in Hainault 
and Pande and join Luxembourg with speed. 

The object of the Prince of Orange was now, of course, to 
prevent the junction of the two French generals, and to fight 
one before the other came up. Luxembourg, however, made 
a feint of passing through the Ardennes to reach Sedan and 
Mezieres. The Prince of Orange was deccived—although it 
would have been difficult for Luxembourg to lead his army 
through that part of the country in the month of December ; 
and the stadtholder accordingly marched towards Namur, to 
cut the French commander oil; leaving the high road open to 
Schomberg, who reached Tongrcs unopposed. At the same 
time Luxembourg, by a briliant march, passed the prince, 
and effected his junction with the cavalry, so as to frustrate 
the design of William, who was obliged to turn his efforts in 
another direction. 

To recover the various towns which Louis had taken, by 
regular siege, would have been an undertaking of the greatest 
uncertainty and tediousness. ‘To have secured Naarden was 
all that the Prince of Orange required for the security of 
Amsterdam ; and leaving to time and the difficulty of mam- 
taining such distant conquests, while attacked vigorously m 
other quarters, the task of freeing Holland from her sitter Mg 
he determined to effoct his junction with the Imperial army, 
and by force of arms compel the minor princes who had 

ed with France and harassed the Rhenish frontier of 
Holland to abandon Louis if not to join his enemies. 

Montecuculi was now once more at the head of the em- 
peror’s troops, and, with an army of forty thousand men, 
was mancouvring skilfully im face of Turenne for the a gi 
of passing the Maine, and eytting off the supplies of the 
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French army. Trusting too much to the word of the Bishop 
of Wurtzburg, who had promised to maintain an exact neu- 
trality, Turenne relied solely upon that city for the supply of 
his army. The bishop, however, was gained by Montecuculi, 
who suffered him to enter the town, to take advantage of the 
bridge, and to attack the small escorts which Turenne had 
sent to convey the supplics to his camp. 

The French general suddenly found himself without bread 
for his soldiers, or any hope of a sufficient supply nearer than 
Philipsburg.* Obliged at once to retreat from the strong 
position he had held in the neighbourhood of Wurtzburg, 
Turenne left the country open to the enemy. Montecuculi 
immediately took advantage of Turenne’s movement to ad- 
vance towards the Rhine, watched by the Trench general, 
who was doubtful whether it was his intention to fall upon 
Alsace and Lorraine, or to descend the Rhine and form his 
junction with the Prince of Orange. Judging, however, from 
the ill-provided state of the territories held by France upon 
the Upper Rhine, that it would be in that quarter that 
Montecuculi would make his greatest efforts, Turenne would 
seem in some degree to have suftcred himself to be deceived 
and outmanceuvred. 

Constructing bridges a little above Mayence, Montecuculi 
hastened to pass the Rhinc, and then turned as if to ‘enter 
Alsace. Turenne hurried across to cut him off from that 
province; but, still entertaining some degree of doubt, he 
sent across five hundred of the cavalry at Oppenheim to 
watch the march of the Imperialists, with a view of turning 
with the whole army upon the Electorate of Treves, in case 
he found himself deceived in regard to Montecuculi’s inten- 
tions. 

It was too late, however, by this time to attémpt to inter- 
he the progress of the Impcrial troops. Embarking his 
infantry upon the Rhine, Montecuculi was already on his 
way with the whole of his cavalry towards Coblentz. The 
Elector of Treves, gained or intimidated by the Imperial 
general, afforded a free passage to his troops by the bridges 
which he possessed over the Rhine and the Moselle ; and 
though Turenne marched with almost incredible speed to 
bake him, Montecuculi had gained so much upon him 
that the effort was in vain. 

In the mean time, the Prince of Orange had advanced 

* Fenquidres, tom. ii., p. 81. 
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towards the frontiers of Flemish Flanders; had succeeded in 
joining a corps of twelve thousand Spanish troops, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Condé to prevent him; and then 
turning towards the Rhine, had arrived in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Coblentz, in time to effect his junction 
with Montecuculi. 

The united armies of Holland, Spain, and the Empire, 
were so far superior to anything that Turenne could bring 
apainst them, that it was impossible to prevent them from 
executing their purpose of punishing the Electors of Cologne 
and Munster for adhering to the cause of France. Bonne 
was immediately invested by the allies; and Turenne had the 
pain of seeing it taken before his eyes, after a siege of nine 
days. The season was now far advanced; and, placing his 
army in winter quarters, Turenne returned to the court, and 
the campaign on the side of France terminated. 

Of all biz conquests in the territories of the United Pro- 
vinces, Louis now only retained the towns of Grave and 
Maestricht ; but he had still greater losses to encounter by 
the defection of all his principal allies, some of whom openly 
abandoned him to go over to the enemy, while some were 
compelled to refrain from assisting him by fear of the con- 
sequences to their own intcrests. 

ile the military events which we have lately dwelt upon 
had been taking place, various naval engagements, between 
the fleets of Holland on the one part, and the fleets of Eng- 
land and France united on the other, had left the naval 
superiority claimed by each of the great maritime powers far 
more doubtful than at the end of that contest in which the 
fleets of Holland supported by France had contended with 
England alope. In none of these actions was any very deci- 
sive advantage obtafned by either party; but the fame of De 
Ruyter constantly increased, while that of Prince Rupert, 
who opposed him, was not augmented. 

During the same year, however, negotiations were begun 
by Holland and Spain for the purpose of detaching England 
from her alliance with France. The corrupt administration 
which had been bribed into that alliance had now fallen to 
pieces, and Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, three 
of the great leaders of the cabal, were openly charged by the 
House of Commons with all the many crimes and follies 
which they had committed. The new administration was 
decidedly favourable to peace ; A it was the general outcry 
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of the whole country that induced the corrupt ag of Exg- 
land at length to listen to the terms proposed by Holland. 

The first step taken by the republic towards a peace with 
England was one probably not originally directed to that 
object, but which was well calculated to give the English 
king a fair excuse for withdrawing from the war. This was 
an act by which the States declared the office of stadtholder, 
admiral, and captain-general, to be hereditary in the male 
heirs of the Prince of Orange. Such a proceeding had before 
been demanded by Charles; and though it was now granted 
as a recompense for the splendid services which the prince 
had already rendered to the republic, it formed the first ste 
in a series of negotiations carried on with England throug 
the medium of Delfresne, the Spanish ambassador. 

With him was appointed to treat the celebrated Sir William 
Temple, who, in conjunction with the Spanish minister, drew 
up all the preliminaries of the treaty, which was afterwards 
signed on the 19th of February, 1674. The prerogative of 
the flag was by this treaty conceded to England ; the questions 
affecting the British and Dutch trade in the East Indies, and 
the points left in dispute by the marine treaty of 1668, were 
to be referred to commissioners acting under the arbitrage of 
the Queen of Spain; the British settlers in Surinam were to 
sell their effects without disturbance or detriment, and to be 
brought back to England; and the Statcs were to pay to the 
King of Great Britain the sum of eight hundred thousand 
patacoons, amounting to about two hundred thousand pounds. 
An indemnity for the right of fishing on certain coasts was 
required by Great Britain, but still refused by Holland; but, 
with this exception, England obtaincd almost everything that 
she had demanded when supported by the whole power of 
Louis, then in the very heart of Holland. " 

One of the most remarkable consequences of this peace to 
England itself, was the disbanding of the large military force 
which Charles had sought upon every pretext to keep up, 
doubtless with views hostile to the liberties of the people. 
To France this treaty was of the most vital importance, as it 
left the growing commerce which had sprung up under the 
fostering care of Colbert, and the naval force which he had 
ealied into existence, exposed to the whole maritime power 
of Holland. But it had a further effect, in shaking the firm- 
neas of the other allies of France, and encouraging those who 
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were still doubtful in their enmity to take an active part 
against the ambitious monarch of the French. 

Louis, though making vigorous efforts to defend himself 
from the coalition which he saw forming against him, still 
professed strongly his willingness to accept any reasonable 
terms of pacification. Plenipotentiaries had been even named, 
and a congress was appointed at Cologne. But the Elector 
of that city was still held in the interests of France by the 
Bishop of Strasburg, and his brother, Prince William of 
Farstemberg; and in the midst of the congress, the latter 
was seized in the city of Cologne by agents of the emperor, 
carried off into the heart of Germany and cast into prison, 
on pretence of his using undue influence with the Elector of 
Cologne, with a view to protect France and protract the war. 
This act, which took place on the 14th of February, 1674, of 
course broke off all further negotiations, and Louis addressed 
his efforts to defend himsclf vigorously against the many ene- 
mies which his aggression upon Iolland had called up around 


The effect of the arrest of Prince William of Furstemberg, 
in regard to the Archbishop of Cologne, speedily became 
manifest. Seeing France no longer in a condition to give 
effectual support to petty sovereigns whose natural depend- 
ence was upon the German Empire, the Electors of Cologne 
and Munster; after some feeble efforts against Holland, very 
soon followed the example of England, and made peace with 
the United Proviaces upon conditions advantageous to them- 
selves. The hands of the enemies of Louis were further 
strengthened by the alliance of the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Elector of Treves, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Elector 
Palatine; all of whom, in the course of this year, 1674, 
entered int¢? treaties with Holland or the emperor, and de- 
clared themselves openly hostile to the King of France. 

The Dukes of Bavana and of Hanover were the only con- 
siderable members of the Germanic Confederation who main- 
tained even a neutrality; and thus Louis found himself sur- 
rounded on every side by enemies, and left, without an 
support, to contend with Spain, Germany, and Holland. 
His efforts, however,.and determined resolution were not 
unequal to the difficulties of his situation, and the campaign 
of 1674 commenced as brilliantly, and even with more solid 
advantages, than any of his former undertakings. He had 
at this period three armies on foot, and three celebrated 
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fame ready to oppose his enemies in various quarters. 
chomberg commanded in Roussillon ; Condé was despatched 
to make head against the Prince of Orange in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and Turenne set out early in the year for the banks of 
the Rhine, to oppose the efforts of the Imperial generals. 

Not contented: however, with acting merely upon ‘the 
defensive, Louis determined to make himself master of that 
territory which, by the advice of Condé, he had formerly 
seized upon with so much ease, and which he had afterwards 
yielded, well knowing that he could regain it without diffi- 
eulty when he thought fit. The plan for recovering that 
country was once more sketched out by Condé ; and, accom- 
panied by the son of the prince, Louis sct out early in the 
year for the conquest of Kranche Comté. 

The demonstrations made by Louis had awakened the 
attention of the Spanish government; and, though still sadly 
neglected, the fortresses of Franche Comté were now in a 
better state of preparation than at the former invasion of that 
province. Spain, however, had no means of succouring it, 
except through the inedium of the Empirc; and the advice of 
the Duke of Lorraine, who strongly urged the emperor to 
pour a body of troopsinto Franche Comté before Louis could 
take possession of it, was lamentably neglected. When too 
late, indeed, great efforts were made to induce the Swiss to 
permit the passage of a body of German troops into that de- 
tached province of Spain: but while the German and the 
Spanish monarchs used cogent arguments and made magni- 
ficent promises, Colbert and Louvois employed the more 
effectual reasoning of gold, and the Swiss refused a passage of 
any troops through their territories, while Louis marched on, 
and aided by tle important counsel of Vauban, laid siege to 
Besancon, which resisted only nine days. . The Duke of Na- 
vailles had previously taken Gray and Vesoul; Dole and 
Salins followed; and in four months the whole of Franche 
Comté was once more reduced to subjection by France. 

While Louis effected these conquests, or watched over 
them in person, Turenne had covered the king’s operations 
by the most skilful manceuvres, in order to defend Alsace 
and Lorraine from the efforts of the Duke of Lorraine, whe 
had approached his former territories in the hopes of raising 
the people to support him at so favourable a moment. The 

ence of Turenne, however, kept down all designs of in- 
surrection ; and before the Duke of Lorraine sali obin a 
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sufficient force from the emperor to enable him to undertake 
anything of importance against the French marshal himself, 
the whole of Franche Comté had been subdued by Louis 
and his generals. 

Nor during this time was the Prince de Condé idle. At 
the head of the army of Flanders, he had formed the project 
of attacking Mons. His forces, indeed, were scarcely sufh- 
cient for such an attempt, unless reinforced by some scattered 
garrisons which the Maréchal de Bellefonds had been ordered 
to gather together and lead to his assistance. Bellefonds, 
however, who ought to have been on his march to join Condé 
almost at the same time that Luxembourg effected, his re- 
treat from Utrecht, lingered by the way upon motives which 
are not very easily ascertained ; so that before he could effect 
his junction with the prince, the imperial army had advanced 
in such a position as almost to prevent its possibility. 

By skilful mancuvres, however, Condé succeeded in so 
placing himself as to force the Lmperialists to retire towards 
Limburg, while he himself effected his junction with Belle- 
fonds and once more marched towards Hainault. A number 
of movements then took place on which it will not be neces- 
sary to pause ; and the prince of Orange, having been joined 
by <feneral Souche, in command of a body of Imperial troops, 
which raised the numbers of’ the allied forces to nearly sixt 
thousand men, after much persuasion, induced the Spanish 
and imperial generals to determine upon attacking Condé 
himself, whose forces were inferior. Ilis design was after- 
wards to fall upon Grave and Macstricht: but in the first 
instance, before anything could be effected against those 
towns, it was neccssary to drive Condé froma strong position 
which he occupied at Picton, in the neighbourhood of Charle- 
ro. This position was excellent in itself, and had the advan- 
tage of bearing upon the march of the enemy in whatever 
way they turned. 

On nearer examination, the Prince of Orange found that, 
notwithstanding the inferiority of Condé’s forces, it would 
be impossible to dislodge him trom the strong position which 
he occupied ;-and he therefore determmed, in conjunction 
with the other generals, to undertake the siege of Tournay. 
He accordingly decamped from Nivelle at daybreak on the 
11th of August, and directed his march by Seneff and Binche 
towards Quesnoy. In so doing, however, he presumed so far 
wpon the superiority of his force as to expose his flank entirely 
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to the great general opposed to him. He had to pass twe or 
three small defiles, separated the one from the other A pear 
of no great extent, but each capable of containing a sufheient 
force to reccive his rear-guard in case it should be attacked 
in passing the defiles and overcome. The Prince of Orange, 
however, neglected to station any troops whatever in the first 
small plain; which precaution would:have prevented any far- 
ther effect from an attack upon his rear-guard, than to throw 
it into confusion in the small plain which extended between 
the village of Seneff and the first defile. 

Condé immediately perceived the error that had been com- 
mitted, and hastened to tahc advantage of it. He had every 
opportunity of so doing uninterrupted, for some small heights 
which rose above the village of Seneff covered all his dispo- 
sitions from the enemy. No sooner did he perceive the army 
of the Prince of Orange entangled in the defiles than he 
ordered the villave to be attacked by the Marquis de Montal, 
despatched the famous General Jourille at the head of a 
body of cavalry to disperse six squadrons of the enemy which 
impeded his own operations, and then, with all that mpetu- 
osity which had distinguished his youth, charged the whole 
rear-guard of the enemy at the head of the household troops. 

The rear-guard was routed at once; and this was all that 
Conaé had at first proposed to attempt, for he had never 
conceived that the negligence or presumption of the enemy 
would have been so great as to take no measures for support- 
ing the rear in case of attack Finding that it was so, how- 
ever, he pursued his advantage and brought up the rest of 
the troops against a large body of the enemy which had 
formed on the heights, and amidst the orchards of the village 
of St. Nicolas des Bois. 

Here a new battle began. The Dutch and Spaniards were 
again routed, and driven before the French, till a fresh body 
formed to resist in the hop-grounds and village of Fay, 
where they were again attacked by the prince, and the com- 
bat was carried on by the light of the moon far into the 
night. Absolute weariness on all sides caused the battle at 
length to cease, after it had lasted sixteen hours; the French 
still pursuing and fighting wherever the enemy formed to 
oppore them,—the allies still continuing their march, and 
omy turning to fight when compelled. 

uring the night, however, the allies decamped, leaving in 
the hands of Condé a considerable part of their baggage, 
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their camp, and one hundred and five pairs of colours ; while 
the long line over which the battle had extended presented 
the awful number of twenty-seven thousand killed, of which 
fram seven to eight thousand were allowed to be French. 

Condé at the time was suffering severely from the gout; 
but he was at the head of every movement, and never did he 
display more skill, or more of that impetuous, overpowering 
daring that had always distinguished him, than at the battle 
of Seneff, the last which he ever fought. 

The Dutch sang a Te Deum at the Hague in honour of 
their defeat; and the Prince of Orange, anxious to repair it, 
reinforced his arthy by drafts from various garrisons, and 
hastened to lay siege to Oudenarde. Condé, however, pur- 
sued and forced him to raise the sicge; after which, the 
great French general, obliged to detach fifteen thousand men 
to swell the army of Turenne, returned to Paris, almost 
crippled with the sad disease which afflicted him. 

Louis XTV., when he heard of bis arrival at Versailles, 
paid him the hovour of coining to the top of the principal 
staircase to meet him. Condé, scarcely able to mount the 
steps at all, besought the monarch to pardon him for making 

wait. “ Cousin,” replied the king, with a smile, “when 
Lah is so loaded with laurels, it is of course difficult to 
W aad 

The troops detached by Condé io reinforee the army of 
Turenne had by this time become absolutely necessary to 
that great general. IIe had commenced the active opera- 
tions of the campaign with ten thousand men, and with 
merely a part of that force had, as we have secn, covered the 
operations of the king in Franche Comté, and enabled him 
to make the conquest of that province uninterrupted. 

The Duke of Lorraine, retiring from his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to penetrate into his dominions, hastened to join the 
Count of Caprara in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg, where 
he was waiting for the arrival of the Imperial general Bour- 
nonville, who was also on his march from Egra with @ con- 
siderable body of cavalry and infantry. The intelligence of 
Turenne was good, and no sooner did he hear of the plans of 
the Imperial generals than he determined to oppose their 
junction, and fight one or the other before it could be 
effected. For this purpose he ordered a bridge of boats to 
be thrown across the Rhine at Philipsburg, and, marchin 
with extraordinary rapidity, passed the bridge and reached 
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that town on the 14th of June. From Philipsburg he took 
with him six pieces of cannon, and then with almost the 
whole of his cavalry as an advanced guard, he marched on, 
leaving his infantry to follow, and taking his way through 
the Palatinate. 

Not a moment was lost upon the way; and the march was 
so fatiguing, that the soldiers began to murmur seriously. 
His course was directed towards Heilbronn; and so rapid 
was it, that he had even exceeded his own calculation, and 
did not encounter the cnemy till he had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinsheim, a small town on the road from Hei- 
delberg to Heilbronn. Ife here perceived the Imperial 
troops for the first time, occupying some heights on the other 
side of the town ; while the small stream of the Elsenz-bach* 
ran between him and them, watering a beautiful meadow 
flanked by a high hill. The summit of the hill, of which the 
ascent is somewhat steep, forms a flat plane terminated by a 
thick wood, but is large enough to enable an army to form 
in. battle. 

The army of the Imperial generals, the Duke of Lorraine 
and the Count of Caprara, consisted of about nine thousand 
men, principally cavalry; and the dispositions which they 
made immediately on perceiving the approach of Turenne 
wuld appear to have been judicious. They threw forward a 
small body of troops into the town, which was walled and 
fortified, but not strongly; and then taking possession of an 
old abbey which was very tolerably fortified, on their right, 
they occupied a position upon the top of the hill, in two 
lines, with a thick wood behind them, their left defended by 
a chain of steep hills, their right by the abbey and the town, 
and the Elsenz-bach flowing in their front. The line of 
Turenne’s approach was thus extremely ebstructed and diffi- 
cult. His army, indced, was somewhat superior in numbers, 
and much superior in infantry: but the Imperialists had the 
advantage of position, of cavalry, aud of being perfectly fresh 
and unfatigued. 

Turenne hesitated for a moment, ‘doubting whether it 
would be possible to force the town, the abbey, the numerous 
hedges and walls that interposed, and then, advancing through 


»- This stream is generally called, in the account of Turenne’s campaigns, the 
Elsatz. I have restored the proper name in this instance, and only wish it were 
possible to do so in all cases where the names of places have been corrupted by 
the French writers. 
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a narrow and difficult field, climb the heights in the face of 
the enemy’s cavalry, and wrest a victory from fresh troops, 
with soldiers exhausted by several days of fatiguing march. 
He nevertheless determined to make the attempt; and he 
consequently first attacked the town of Sinsheim, which, after 
a severe struggle of nearly an hour, was taken, and all those 
who.remained within made prisoners. 

The Imperial troops in the abbey, alarmed by the success 
of the French in Sinsheim, were struck with a panic, aban- 
doned their post, and fled. Turenne then had to pass a 
narrow defile in face of the sae but, having dislodged the 
advanced parties of the Imperialists from the vineyards and 
hedges in the neighbourhood, he lined the two sides of the 
defile with musketeers, and, thus covered, advanced towards 
the enemy, gradually forming his line of battle with the 
greatest care and caution as he gamed ground. The battle 
was begun by an error of St. Abrc, who commanded Turenne’s 
first line, and who imprudently advanced too fast, and ex- 
posed his flank to the enemy. The Imperial generals in- 
stantly took advantage of his imprudence, and by a sharp 
charge broke his line and threw him into confusion. Turenne, 
however, arrived himself in time, causcd the infantry to open 
a sharp fire upon the Imporial cuirassicrs, and succeeded in 
driving them back. 

Turenne took advuntage of the momentary pause which 
ensued to bring up fresh troups, and to extend his line; and 
then, with his cavalry im the centre, and his infantry upon 
the two wings, he pushed on upon the enemy, so that all the 
forces on both sides were speedily engaged. The battle now 
became almost a hand-to-hand fight along the whole line; for 
the dust was so tremendously thick, that the German and the 
French trodps were frequently mingled together, scarcely 
knowing who were friends and who were encmies. Turenne 
himself is said to have been for nearly half an hour in the 
midst of the Imperial cuirassiers; and after the French arm 
had gained the heights, the conflict was so confused that small 
generalship could be displayed ou either part. The French, 
however, continually gained ground; which being perceived 
by the Count of Caprara and the Duke of Lorraine, they 
determined to effect their retreat by the woods and defiles 
behind them, which they effected with great skill, and 
drew off in good order when such a result seemed nearly im- 


ssible; but they left the field of battle m the hands of 

urenne.* 

The fight lasted in all four hours, and was excessively ean- 
guinary. Almost all the officers in Turenne’s army were 
more or less wounded ; one hundred and eighty-two officers 
were killed; and a number of others, amongst whom were 
several persons of the highest rank, died shortly after of their 
wounds. Eleven hundred French soldizrs were killed,upon 
the spot, as well as about two thousand of the enemy; so that 
the losses were not very unequal. But the alarm and appre- 
hension which their defeat occasioned amongst the Imperial 
troops, increased rather than diminished after the battle; and 
those soldiers who had retreated with so much order, fied for 
@ number of leagues pursued only by a force of four hundred 
cavalry. 

Having driven the cnemy across the Necker, and finding 
that it would be impossible to keep the field with his dimi- 
nished forces against Bournonville, who was advancing rapidly 
to effect his junction with Caprara, ‘urenne retreated, crossed 
the Rhine at Philipsburg, and encamped at Lachen, waiting 
for the arrival of reinforcements from France. Those re- 
inforcements #peedily made their appearance; and finding 
that his army now amounted to siateen thousand men, he re- 
crossed the Rhine, and advanced into the Palatinate. Bour- 
nonville and Caprara retreated before him towards Frankfort : 
and now commenced in the Palatinate those scenes of cruelty 
and devastation which cast the greatest reproach upon the 
memory of Turenne. 

Encamping in the neighbourhood of luadenburg, Turenne, 
in order to punish the defection of the Elector Palatine from 
the cause of France, gave up the whole of his country to fire 
and sword. Everything was consumed ;.villageS and towns 
were burnt, the peasantry butchered without mercy; and all 
the horrors of the most barbarous kind of warfare were exer- 
cised in the Palatinate, making an impression upon the minds 
of men which nothing ever after could efface. 

So angry and indignant was the unfortunate Elector Pala- 
tine, who was nearly related to Turenne himself, that, writing 
him a bitter and cutting letter, and reproaching him with the 


* T have taken the whole of this account from Ramsay rather than from Fou- 
guléres, who treats of it much more briefly, but still gives a very different account, 
oun that Turenne attacked the Imperial army in flank, although the very plan 

ieh he gives of the battle seems to show the attack to have been made in front. 
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barbarity of his conduct, he added that he had but one means 
of avenging himself upon a general who so far forgot all the 
rules of civilised warfare, and that he therefore challenged 
him to single combat. Turenne replied with moderation, and 
assured the Elector that the acts of which he complained had 
not been committed with his orders. No doubt can rest upon 
the mind of any man, however, that they were committed 
with his connivance} and, there is every reasbn to believe, 
under the immediate directions of Louvois. That Turenne 
acted in this affair under distinct orders is clear from his own 
letter, to the king, in which he assured him that “these ra- 
vages chilled the allies of France far more than excited them.” 

ilst these events were passing in the Palatinate, the 
Imperial army lay between Mayence and Frankfort, and m 
that situation received vast reinforcements from every part of 
the country. All the minor princes of Germany now rushed 
forward as if with a common spirit to oppose the aggressions 
of France; and the Duke of Bournonville, who commanded 
in chief, soon found himself in a situation to make great efforts 
for the purpose of leading Turenne away from the banks of 
the Rhine. The allies accordingly crossed that river by the 
bridge at Mayence shortly after Turenne himself had left the 
Palatinate, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Landau, on 
the French side of the Rhine. 

Louvois, whose constant anxicty to meddle with the mil- 
tary manoeuvres cven of the greatest generals of the age had 
not been repressed by the joint representations of Condé 
and Turenne, though those representations had drawn upon 
him a rebuke from the king, now blamed highly the con- 
duct of Turenne for not retreating from Alsace in order to 
defend Lorraine. Louis himself was persuaded that Louvois 
was in some degree right, and sent pressing orders to Turenne 
to retire from Alsace immediately. 

Turrenne, however, ventured to disobey, and wrote a letter 
to the king, informing him of his motives, and pointing out 
that if he retreated from Alsace before he was absolutely 
obliged to abandon it, Philipsburg and Brissac, which gave 
France in some degree the command of the Rhine, would im- 
mediately fall into the hands of the enemy. ‘Louis was con- 
vinced, and, instead of reiterating his orders, as it would seem 
Louvois urged him to do, he overruled the wishes of his 
haughty minister, and despatched such reinforcements for the 
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poner of enabling Turenne to execute his designs, as to put 
im at the head of more than ile thousand men. 

The Imperial generals had afforded some cause for believing 
that they entertained a design of besieging Philipsburg, and 
had commenced a bridge across the Rhine in the neighbour- 
hood of Spires for that purpose. Turenne immediately sent 
orders to the commandant of the fortress to watch ‘the 
enemy’s movements, and to fire six aan if the Imperialists 
passed the Rhine—four if they marched towards the French 
camp. At the same time, he detached a body of horse to- 
wards the adversary’s camp; and five hundred ee were 
sent to the mouth of a defile in the neighbourhood, under the 
command of a man whose fame afterwards rivalled, and even 
surpassed that of Turenne himself, and who turned the tide 
of success completely against the arms of France. This was 
John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, who had 
been sent by Charles IT., with other officers, to the assistance 
of Louis in the commencement of the war, and who had re- 
mained with the French army under Turenne, notwithstand- 
ing the peacc between Holland and England. 

Churchill’s infantry, and the body of cavalry we have men- 
tioned, were ordered, on the firing of the six cannon from 
Philipsburg, to advance and attack the rear-guard of the 
enemy; on the firing of the four cannon, to retreat with all 
speed to the French camp. The manceuvres of the imperial 
generals, however, were so skilful, that they concealed their 
march from the French, and had completed their bridge and 
crossed the Rhine before the governor of Philipsburg was 
aware. It now scemed evidently their intention to attack 
Philipsburg ; but Turenne, who saw more deeply, would not 
believe that the Germans would undertake so bold an enter- 
prise in the face of his army reinforced as it now was; and 
judging that their view might be to repass the Rhine again 
at Strasburg in order to fall upon the higher parts of Alsace 
and Lorraine, he marched to prevent them with all specd. 

His first step was an attempt to scize upon some of the 

osts between Phili sburg and Strasburg. In this, however, 
e was disappointed: the Germans, usually so slow, on this 
occasion showed the greatest activity ; they obtained posses- 
sion of the forts which secured the passage of the river, and 
While one large body which had been left in Alsace | re at 
Spiers, the division of the Count of Caprara effected the pas- 
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sage over the bridge at Strasburg, notwithstanding all that 
Turenne could do to prevent it. Then taking up a position 
along the river Ill towards Gravenstaden, the allies interposed 
between Turenne and France, and appeared to have rendered 
themselves. masters of the whole of Upper Alsace, from the 
Rhine to the mountains of Saverne. 

The district in which they had placed themselves was 
abundant—that in which Turenne remained, exhausted ; they 
had the entrance of Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne at their 
command, while he could not cover the French frontier with- 
out a hazardous march or an immediate battle. When the 
latter means was thought of, however, the great general had 
to remember that they had forty thousand men, while he 
could only bring twenty-three thousand against them. But 
he determined, nevertheless, to risk the chances of an engage- 
ment at once; and his resolution was formed on a knowledge 
that the Elector of Brandenburg having broken his treaty 
with France, was on his march to join the imperial forces with 
twenty thousand men. Ile marched, therefore, to attack 
the army of Bournonville at Ensheim, advancing in three 
columns, and on the eve of’ the battle, continued his progress 
all night. 

The position of the allies was strong, as the small town of 
Ensheim defended their centre, and a wood with a double 
entrenchment protected their left. The great struggle of the 
day was for this wood, which was gallantly contested for 
many hours, but finally carried by the French, and the cannon 
of the entrenchments turned against the imperialists. To- 
wards the close of the day, Bournonville made a feeble effort 
on the centre of the French line, and the Count of Caprara., 
@ gallant attack upon the flank of the left wing; but the 
victory was‘far from gained by any party when night fell and 
the combat ceased. Turenne retreated immediately, finding 
that though he had gained some important points, he had 
not won a battle; and the imperialists decamped during the 
night: so that the extraordinary but not unprecedented 
occurrence took place, of two great armies fighting a general 
ent and then retreating from each other as if both had 
ost it. 

The slaughter was ncarly equal on both sides; and while 
Turenne gave his weary troops time to repose at Osthofen 
and Brunswickersheim, the atlies took up a position along the 
Til, under the cannon of Strasburg, and there waited for the 
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arrival of the Elector of Brandenburg, who did not join them 
fall the 14th of October. ; , 

After giving four days’ repose to the elector’s troops, the 
imperial gencrals marched towards Turenne, who retreated 
before them to a position which he had previously chosen 
near the small towns of Hochfelden and Dettweiler, where he 
felt that he could both maintain himself easily against even 
SO superior an enemy, and at the same t{me cover the impor- 
tant towns of Hagenau and Saverne. The tidings, however, 
spread rapidly to Paris, that the imperial army, to the number 
of sixty thousand men, was advancing into France, and that 
Turenne, with only twenty thousand, was retreating before 
it. The peril of the moment was certainly great, and Louis 
gave orders for raising the arricre ban, in order to send re- 
inforcements to Turenue. Six thousand of this irregular 
kind of cavalry set out under Crequi, and joined the Viscount 
at Dettweiler; and a few days after, the strong rcinforeement 
sent by Condé from Flanders, after having raised the siege 
of Oudenarde, approached the camp and put the French 
frontier out of,danger. 

The imperial army now retired to its old quarters at Ens- 
heim, and, believing that no further effort could be made by 
Turenne, began to exact contributions from the country 
around them; while the Duke of Lorraine took measures to 
prepare the people of his own territories for a general rising 
in his favour as soon as he should find incans of forcing his 
way into that district. Turenne, however, had determined to 
compel the imperial troops to quit Upper Alsace; and in 
order to throw them still more off their guard, he affected to 
distribute his forces in winter-quarters. On the 29th of No- 
vember, however, he caused his troops to move as quietly as 
possible towards Lorraine. The imperial generals, even when 
they heard of his march, remained deccived as to his inten- 
tions, believing that he had only sought an, opportunity of 
retreating undisturbed; and they consequently gave them- 
selves up to the comfort of agrecable winter-quarters, merely 
blockading Brissac as a preparative to other operations in the 


After a short repose, however, Turenne again began his 
march.on the 5th of December, passing his troops by sepa- 
rate routes along the mountains of the Vosges, and giving 
each detachment a rendezvous at Befort. His army thus 
suddenly appeared at a point where the enemy had least ex- 
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pected to hear of it, and, in alarm and consternation, all the 
remote bodies of the allied forces were called in. One, how- 
ever, consisting of the troops of the Bishop of Munster, was 
encountered and routed by Turenne at Mulhausen; another 
was captured entirely in Brumstadt; and while the Impe- 
,tial troops hastened in confusion to the head-quarters of 
Bournonville, Turenne marched towards Durkheim, the allies 
being then in force gt Colmar. A combat took place imme- 
diately for the advantageous pass of Durkheim; but the 
French again prevailed, and, struck and confounded by the 
unexpected movements of Turenne, the Imperial generals 
decamped during the night, and made the best of their way 
towards the Rhine. 

Turenne followed, very well pleased to see his plans 
completely successful; and before the mght of the 11th of 
January, 1675, he had the pleasure of learning that the 
enemy had repassed the Rhine, and left Alsace free from their 
presence. The terror which had pervaded Paris gave way to 
wonder and joy at the tidings of these cvents ; and the cour- 
tiers, who had not failed to blame severely the movements 
of Turenne, now allowed that they had been very fortunate. 
Louis himself, however, did him morc ample justice ; for he 
produced and read before the whole court a letter from the 
great general to Le Tellier, in which he had announced, two 
months before, the plan he intended to follow, and prognos- 
ticated its success. 

Turenne had in that letter (dated the 30th of October), 
declared that it was his intention to retire before the enemy, 
feigning not to bo able to oppose them after the junction of 
the Elector of Brandenburg with the troops of the Empire; 
that his purpose im so doing was to give them a false confi- 
dence; and ‘that he would retire quite into Lorraine, after 
which the enemy would not fail to spread themselves out in 
Alsace. He then went on to say, that when they had thus 
separated their forces, he would fall upon their quarters from 
a point whence they would never suspect he would come to 
surprise them; and that he would oblige them, perhaps, to 
recross the Rhine, and take up their winter quarters in their 
own country. Such was the prophecy—for genius prophecies 
—of the great Marshal Turenne; and as soon as it was 
accomplished, and he had placed himself in a secure position 
near Schelestadt, he was recalled to Paris by the king, to re- 
ceive the thanks of the monarch, and hear the acclamations 
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of the people.* Those acclamations were warm and enthu- 
siastic; the people poured out from every town and village to 
meet him ; and the inhabitants of Champagne testified their 
pessasoa to hmm who had saved their province from the 

rrors of war, by every honour they could show him when 
he passed through their country. 

The only person who perhaps was really disappointed at 
the successes of Turenne was the Maghuis of Louvois, who 
had not only prognosticated evil from the mancuvres of Tu- 
renne, but had done all that he could, by embarrassing his 
movements, and denying neccessary reinforcements as long as 
possible, to fulfil his own anticipations of defeat. Condé had 
also cause of complaint against Louvois; they had both re- 
monstrated with Louis separately on various occasions, but 
they determined now to make a jot representation to the 
king of their individual grievances. Condé, however, was 
softened by the prayers and entreaties of Le Tellicr; but 
Turenne persisted in his resolution, and made his complaint 
in form to Louis, not in the slightest degree detracting from 
the high merits of Louvois as a minister, but insisting that 
he was incompetent to direct the operations of large armies, 
especially from a distance. He besought the monarch, also, 
that if his services should be found necessary to France for 
the future, he might be permitted to correspond with his 
sovereign directly. 

Louis not only granted his request, but, struck with the 
moderation which he displayed towards an enemy,t com- 
manded Louvois to apologise to Turennc for the past, and to 
seek his friendship for the future. The minister dared not 
refuse to comply with the first, though he might well have 
evaded yielding obedience to the last part of this command. 

Turenne, however, at the beginning ef this fear, showed 
the strongest inclination to retire from the world. He was 
now somewhat advanced in life, having entered his sixty- 
fourth year; and though yet capable of great fatigue, his 
eeu 4 was not what it had formerly been. He was 
wearied equally with the pleasures and applauses of a world, 
and with the life of incessant activity which he had led from 

* There can be no doubt, however, that by suffering himself to be deceived in 
pg ‘to the bridge and fort at Strasburg, Turenne was placed in circumstances 
great danger, and a large tract of the French frontier exposed. 


¢ I have only met with one author, the Marquis de la Farre, who insinuates 
that Tureme did not act with moderation. La Farre indeed paints Turenus a8 


acting the part of « braggadocio. 
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boyhood ; and he was anxious to throw off all farther cares, 
and pass the rest of his days amongst the good fathers of the 
Oratory, to whom he had become greatly attached since his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. He saw, therefore, 
with the greatest pleasure, a strong inclination upon the part 
of the allies to make peace upon reasonable terms; but there 
was one point upon? which Louis insisted as a preliminary, 
but to which the emperor would not consent. This was the 
immediate liberation of William of Furstemberg, who had 
been seized, as before mentioned, at Cologne. The emperor 
positively and distinctly refused to hberate him, and prepara- 
tions were immediately made for carrying on the war with 
vigour, although plenipotentiarics had been appointed to meet 
at Nimeguen in order to treat for peace. 

The efforts of the King of France were great and magni- 
ficent: he himself, in company with Condé, took the field in 
Flanders, at the head of an army of sixty thousand men, and 
made rapid progress against the Prince of Orange. The 
army of Flanders, however, was divided into several corps; 
and while Crequi marched towards, and attacked and took 
Dinant, and Rochefort made himsclf master of Huy, the 
Prince de Condé invested Limburg, and the king himself 
covered the operations of the siege at the head of an army of 
observation. 

William of Orange instantly advanced with rapid marches, 
in order to raisc the siege of Limburg; and the King of 
France, crossing the Meuse, advanced to meet him; while 
Condé, leaving his son to continue the siege of Limburg, 
hastened on with a considerable reinforcement to support the 
king. The Prince of Orange, however, finding himself not 
strong enough to oppose the le Ny army now before him, 
retired as the king approached, and having been seized with 
the small-pox, was incapable of effecting much against the 
armies of France during the rest of the campaign. Limburg 
therefore fell on the 22nd of June; and the Prince de Condé 
followed up this success by the capture of Tirlemont, St. 
Tron, and several other places. He was obliged, however, to 
detach large reinforcements to swell the army of Turenne; 
and the king, after a brief appearance at the head of his 
troops, returned to Paris, leaving Condé sufficient forces to 
maintain himself against the enemy, but not to effect any 
great conquest on the part of France. 

The corps under Crequi was a successful than any other. 

Q 
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Treves, which had been taken by the French about the same 
time that Bonne had been captured by the allies, was now 
menaced by the Prince of Lunenberg; and Crequi, deter- 
mined to save that city, encamped imprudently on the banks 
of the Sarre, in the face of a superior enemy, and was com- 
pletely defeated by William of Brunswick, and some other of 
the allied generals. f 

The mere defeat was but a minor er of Crequi’s disgrace, 
as the disaster was entirely attributable to his own errors. 
The action took place at Consarbruck; and the French 
general having thus rashly encamped on the banks of a 
river the fords of which he did not know, in presence of an 
army nearly double in number his own, neglected also to 
take sufficient precautions for securing the bridge and the 
tower which defended it. His cavalry abandoncd him in the 
midst of the action, and his whole forces were, as we hare 
said, completely routed. 

In despair at what had occurred, Crequi threw himself 
into Treves, determined to defend it to the last; but here 
again he was unfortunate. One of the officers, of the name 
of Boisjourdan, who, besides having been condemned to death 
for murder upon a former occasion, and only having been 
pardoued at the intercession of the Bishop of Munster, had 
a hereditary right to treachery, his ancestors having distin- 
guished themselves before him by betraying the posts com- 
mitted to their care, signed a capitulation with the enemy 
without his superior officer’s knowledge or consent; and 
Crequi, throwing himself into a church with a few gallant 
friends, chose rather to surrender at discretion, after the 
place was in the hands of the enemy, than to take part in a 
capitulation which he considered disgraceful. | 

When the misfortunes of that officer ‘were told to Condé, 
instead of pointing out the faults he had committed, which 
were conspicuous, or dwelling upon his rashness, which was 
well known, the great prince replied, “ Thcre wanted nothing 
but such a defeat to make Crequi one of the greatest generals 
of the age.” 

Before that defeat occurred, however, an event had taken 
place which rendered it absolutely necessary that all the skill 
of the French commanders should be exerted to supply a 
‘oss of the greatest importance to France. 

If Louis had made vast exertions to oppose his enemies, 
the alles had also made vast exertions to overwhelm hizn. 
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The Duke of Brandenburg, finding himself attacked by the 
King of Sweden, had been forced to leave the army of the 
emperor, in order to oppose that prince, who had now thrown 
off the character of mediator, and openly espoused the part 
of France. But the loss of his support was more than com- 
ensated by the presence of Montecuculi at the head of the 
mperial troops; for never, perhaps, was there a general so 
well fitted to cope vith Turenne as he who now took the 
field against him. Calm, skilful, thoughtful, determined, like 
Turenne himself, he was a consummate master in the art of 
war, and now found himsclf at the head of the very best 
troops of the Empire, without any one to direct his opera- 
tions or to oppose his schemes against the French general. 

Montecuculi commenced the campaign early, and began 
his march upon Strasburg, hoping that the inhabitants would 
permit him to pass the bridge of that city. Turenne set off 
trom Paris on the 11th of May, hastening also to Strasburg, 
in order to prevent the Strasburghers from permitting the 
passage of the enemy : and a campaign commenced, supposed 
to be unequalled in skilful manceuvres on both parts. 

The design of Montecuculi was to enter Upper Alsace ; to 
effect which he caused a part of his troops to pass the Rhine 
at Spires, and by skilful manceuvres endeavoured to withdraw 
Turenne from the ncighbourhood of Strasburg. Turenne, 
however, clearly penetrating his motives, instead of marching 
either directly towards him, or attempting to cover Haguenau, 
at once crossed the Rhine, and took up a position at Will- 
stett, which enabled him to countcract any efforts of Monte- 
euculi in Alsace, and at the same time laid open to him the 
whole heart of Germany. Judging Montecuculi rightly, he 
felt sure that general would immediately attempt to drive 
him once more across the river, which only could be done 
by fighting him or by cutting off his provisions; and for the 
latter purpose the Impcrial commander laboured with the 
utmost skill. 

Finding that it was impossible to attack Turenne with 
success in his camp, and difficult to starve him out of it, 
Montecuculi applied himself by every sort of feint and arti- 
fice to induce him to abandon it himself. He marched; he 
countermarched; and he menaced Turenne’s bridges over 
the Rhine ; but still Turenne, though he occasionally followed 
him for the purpose of attacking him in case a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, was never drawn to such a dis- 
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tance from his eamp as to neglect the defence either of the 
bridge he had himself constructed at Ottenheim, or the bridge 
of Strasburg, the possession of which was another great ob- 
ject of all Montecuculi’s mancuvres. 

Finding, however, that the space he had to defend wearied 
his troops by continual movement, Turenne removed his 
bridge from Ottenheim to Altenheim ; and Montecuculi, then 
giving up the hope of winning either o the two bridges we 
have mentioned, decamped from behind ‘Offenberg, and, pur- 
sued by Turenne, endeavoured to lead that general into a 
difficult country where forage and provisions were scarce. 
That the same difficulties into which he tried to lead the 
French might not affect his own army, he attempted to pro- 
cure supplies by a bridge which, he had caused to be con- 
structed at Strasburg, but which Turenne took means to pre+ 
vent from descending the Rhine. 

In the mean time, the French soldiers had suffered tremen- 
dously from a rainy season in a low soft suil; and no sooner 
did more favourable weather present itsclf, than Turenne 
i an if possible, to force the Imperial general to a 

attle. 

In various movements for these purposes on both parts, the 
time passed till the 24th of July, when the Marquis de Vau- 
brun, in advancing with the view of pressing Montecuculi, 
was surprised, defeated, and would have been completely lost 
with hig division, had not Turenne arrived suddenly to his 
assistance. 

The appearance of a superior French forec caused the 
Pmnce of Lorraine, whose division had surprised Vaubrun, 
to retire. He was pursued by T'urenne; and the Freneh 
general took up bis position in a meadow, with a rivulet and 
a village on his right,a wood in front which he garnished 
with infantry, and some difficult ground upon the left. In 
this post he had several advantages over the Imperial army, 
whose position was more narrowed; and finding that on the 
night between the 25th and 26th of July the enemy were 
retirmg, hc advanced hastily upon them on the following 
morning, and came up with the Imperialists at Sasbach, Just 
as Montecuculi and Caprara, having reunited their forces, 
were taking up an advantageous position on the edge of the 
hills, with some profound ravines and a rivulet between them 
and the French army. The church of Sasbach, on the right 
of the Imperial troops, had been garnished with infaniay ; 
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aud Caprara in coming up had taken advantage of the 
broken nature of the country, using every hedge and every 
rawine as a point of defence in which to place his mus- 
keteers. 

( Purenne, as soon as he saw the position of the enemy’s 
forees, determined to attack them, and went out to recon- 
neitre. Their right, he perceived, was nearly impregnable ; 
but on the left fewer precautions had been taken, and haviug 
resolved to make his tttack upon that side, he gave the ne- 
eessary orders for bringing up and forming his troops accord- 
ing to the plan he had laid out in hisown mind. A good deal 
of agitation was visible in the Imperial forces, though it still 
seemed as if they intended to give battle in the strong posi- 
tion they had taken up, and a desultory cannonade was kept 
up on both sides. 

Turenne had heard mass and taken the communion ; and 
he then lay down under a tree to breakfast, expressing much 
confidence in the success of the approaching battle, which 
was Very unusual with him. After he had been in that spot 
some time, information was brought to him that a movement 
ag if for the purpose of retreat had been observed in the 
enemy's line, and, mounting his horse, he rode forward to 
ascertain what was the real cause thercof. As he rode on, he 
ordered all his staff to remain behind, and shortly after met 
an English olficer, who said to him, “Come this way, they 
are firing in that direction.” “1 do not intend to be killed 
to-day,” replied Turenne, with a smile, and rode on. A 
few steps further he found St. Hilaire, who commanded the 
artillery, and who had been busily engaged in making dispo- 
sitions for the approaching battle. As soon as he saw Tu- 
renne, he exclaimed, * Look at that battery which I have 
placed there!” The marshal drew in his horse; and at that 
moment a cannon-ball carried off the arm of St. Hilaire with 
which he was pointing to the battery, and struck Turenne 
himself in the very middle of the body. hs head fell for- 
ward instantly ; and the horse, finding no pressure on the 
rein, turued round and galloped back to the spot where the 
staff had remained. There it stopped; and Turenne, who 
had kept his seat till that moment, fell into the arms of those 
who surrounded him. He twice opened his eyes, but he 
never spoke more; and in an instant, after the last spark of 


life departed. 
aN oak was immediately thrown over the body to conceal 
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the event from the soldiery; but the agitation amongst the 
principal officers who surrounded the corpse, and the’ sight 
of the well-known horse of the marshal, called La Pie, with- 
out a rider, soon spread the tidings. Numbers then rushed 
forward to see the body of a general whom all had loved with 
enthusiasm; but the sight inspired them with fury rather 
than depression, and they demanded vehemently to be led 
forward to avenge the death of “their Father,” as they com- 
monly called that great man. : 

Seeing the state of stupefaction into which his death had 
thrown the generals, the soldiers shouted loudly, “ Let go ° 
La Pie,—she will lead us to the cnemy!” but Vaubrun and 
De Lorges, who now took the command, determined to re- 
treat, and made the best of their way to cross the Rhine. 
The enemy pursued in haste, and came up with the French 
army at a moment when Vaubrun and a part of the forces 
had passed the river, while De Lorges with the rest still re- 
mained upon the German side. The Imperial troops in- 
stantly commenced the attack, and a sanguinary combat en- 
sued, in which a great number of men were killed. In the 
end, however, the French effected their passage across the 
Rhine, and reached Schelestadt, though not without a loss of 
between three and four thousand men. 

As a man whose name will be immortal, we must pause 
for a moment longer upon some particulars respecting the 
great general whose death we have just recorded ; and, with- 
out attempting to give a detailed account of the character of 
one whose life and actions we have so long dwelt upon, we 
will add the striking and energetic picture of him afforded 
by a celebrated contemporary who was personally well ac- 
quainted with him, and who speaks with that air of candour 
and sincerity which carries conviction with it.  ~ 

“ Henry de Ja Tour, Viscount Turenne,” says the Count 
de Bussy Rabutin, “ was of a middling height, and with large 
shoulders, which he raised from time to time in speaking: 
these are the sort of bad habits which one acquires generally 
from the want of assurance. He had large contracted eye- 
brows, which gave him an unhappy look. 

“ He had so much experience in war, that with a good judg- 
ment, Which he had, and extraordinary application to the 
trade, he ‘pad rendered himself the greatest captain of his 
age. To hear him speak in a council, he seemed the most 
irresolute of nen; but, nevertheless, when he was obliged to 
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choose his part, no one ever chose it better or more rapidly. 
His true talent, which is in my opinion the most to be es- 
teemed in war, was that of regaining the advantage when 
matters were in a bad state. When, in the presence of 
enemies he found himself the weaker, there was no position 
out of which, by a rivulet, by a ravine, by a wood, or by an 
eminence, he did not ,find means of drawing some advantage. 
Up to the eight last years of his life he had been more cir- 
cumspect than enterprising; but seeing that temerity ways 
the fashion, he became less careful than he had been, and as 
he chose his measures better than others, he gained as many 
battles as he fought. His prudence proceeded from his tem- 
perament, and his boldffess from his expcrience. 

“ He had a very great extent of mind, capable of govern- 
ing a state as well as an army. He was by no means igno- 
rant in literary matters, and knew something of the Latin 
poets, and a thousand beautiful passages in the French poets. 
He was fond enough of bons mots, and was an adept therein. 
Ue was simple in his dress, and even in his expressions. 
One of his greatest qualities was his contempt for riches: 
never was there a man who cared so little about money as he 
did. He had commanded the army of France in Germany, 
where he might have amassed millions, and he had not done 
it, This disinterestedness, together with the high alliances 
which he had in that country, gave him much credit with the 
Germans. 

““ He loved women, but without attaching himself to them. 
He was fond of the pleasures of the table, but without excess. 
He was a pleasant companion: he knew a thousand. tales, 
took a pleasure in telling them, and told them very well. 
During the last years of his life he was courteous and bene- 
volent ; he fained the love and esteem both of officers and 
soldiers ; and in point of glory he found himself at length so 
much above all the world, that that of others could no more 
incominode him.” 

All parties mourned Turenne; Montecuculi himself ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow, exclaiming, “ There died a man 
who did honour to man!” and a gencral gricf and consterna- 
tion spread through France. The king ordered the body of 
his great general to be buried at St. Denis, in the chapel 
of the kings; and as eight marshals of France were 
created about the same time,—though the creation had 
been long contemplated,—it was thought to be performed for 
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the purpose of supplying the place of the dead general, and 
a witty woman of the court observed, that these eight marshals 
were “ change for a Turenne.”’* 

None of these officers, however, were considered equad to 
the: emergency of the moment, nor expected to remedy the 
loss of Turenne. The Count de Lorges had succeeded in 
effecting his retrcat with considerable skill; but the contrast 
between him and Turenne was so great that Montecuculi did 
not fail to act boldly upon the offensive; and passing the 
Rhine by the bridge of Strasburg, which was again opened. 
to the Imperial army by the inhabitants of that city, he ad- 
vanced to attack Ilaguenau and Saverne. Louis justly be- 
lieved that nobody but Condé could r@pair the loss of Condé’s 
great rival; and he way immediately recalled from the army 
of Flanders, where Luxembourg was left in command. Condé 
then, by the direction of the hing, hastened with some smail 
reinforcements to put himself at the head of Turenne’s army ; 
and at Metz he heard, for the first time, of the defeat of 
Crequi at Consarbruck, and of the capture of Treves: so 
that Alsace and Lorraine appeared both to be opened to the 
rent and his own army between two hostile and superior 
orces. 

The Duke of Duras, indeed, had chosen a strong position 
at Chatenoi; but the capture of Haguenau and Saverne, had 
they fallen, would have put him in so dangerous a situation. 
that he could not have maintained himself agaist the two 
strong armies which menaced him on either side. Condé 
immediately did all that he could to strengthen the position 
at, Chatenoi, and then marched on towards Montecuceuli, 
saying, that all he could desire, to enable him to succeed in 
the campaign, was half’ an hour’s conversation with the shade 
of Turenne. It would secm, indeed, that he lfad obtained 
that half hour’s conversation which he desired; for, at once 
laying aside the impetuous genius of his own character, he 
assumed the calm, deliberate, persevering spirit which cha- 
racterised the tactics of Turenne ; and by this means he foreed 
Montecuculi to raise the siege of Haguenan and of Saverne, 


* Turenne was killed on the 27th of July; the eight marshals of France were 
created on the 30th of that month, at a period when the death of Turenne could 
searcely be known in Pans: s0 that, in fact, the elevation of these generals to 
that rank could have no 1eference to the loss which France had sustained. Nei- 
iver were ¢hese officers by any means unworthy of the honour conferred upon 
them, as will be seen when it is stated that amongst them were D'Batrades, 

erg, La Feudlade, and Luxembourg. 
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and: to repasa the Rhine. The linperial commander, indeed, 
did, not retire till after he had watched the French general 
for nearly two months, and had tried to starve him out of a 
rari which was supplied with difficulty, but which the genius 
of Condé continued to maintain in spite of all the efforts of 
his great adversary. 

Phe campaign thus, ended late in the year; and its conelu- 
sion was distinguished by the retreat of the two greatest 
generals of the age fiom the busy stage on which they had 
played so conspicuous a part. Condé, worn out with fatigue, 
and a martyr to a painful disease, besought the king to permit 
him to quit the command of the armies which he had so often 
led to victory, and retired to Chantilly, to pass the remainder 
of his days in tranquillity. Montecuculi, who had long been 
in a very feeble state of health, also quitted his command at 
the end of the campaign; and a new cra may be said to have 
opened in the military history of Europe. 

Nevertheless, although deprived of those officers whose 
long experience and constant success gave the best possible 
guarantce for future victory, Louis X1V. did not pursue the 
war with any disadvantage, but, on the contrary, scemed to 
exert even a degree of cnergy more successful from the diff- 
eulties which now surrounded him. Early m the followmg 
year he began the campaign in person, and entering into 

‘landers, accompanied by his brother and by four marshals 
of France, he began a rapid series of conquests, taking the 
town of Condé on the 26th of April, and Bouchain in the 
month of May following; while Aire was besieged and cap- 
tured on the 31st of July, aud a number of inferior advantages 
were gained in different parts of the Low Countries. 

The Prince of Orange, however, had not been idle. He 
advanced at*one tunc with a considerable army to raise the 
siege of Bouchain, which was carried on by the Duke of 
Orleans, while the king covered the operations of the besieging 
army. He then made various efforts to draw Louis from his 
position; and his movements were so complicated, that to 
the present day his intentions remain unascertained.* In 
the first instance he marched towards Mons, as if with the 
purpose of attacking that town; and Louis, doubting the 


* La Farre imagines that he intended to besiege Mons, hoping to capture that 
city before Louis could arrive to relieve it. Others have supposed, and, indeed, it 
was generally believed in the camp of Louis himself, that his intention was to 
draw. the king to a distance from Bouchain, and by a sudden march fall upon the 
army of the Dake of Orleans. 
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reality of these demonstrations, proposed to make a recon- 
noissance in force at the head of his army. This design, 
however, was interrupted by news received on the 8th of 
May that the prince had decamped from before Mons, and 
turned towards Condé. It was now supposed that the enemy 
either intended to attack Courtray, or to pass by Valenciennes 
to the relief of Bouchain ; and the king immediately marched 
to prevent such a result. 

he greatest skill was displayed by the Prince of Orange 
in concealing his movements; and it was not till a late period 
that Louis ascertained that the enemy were in full march 
towards Valencicnnes. Tidings to that effect arrived during 
the night; and the French monarch mounted before day- 
break, and advanced rapidly towards that city at the head of 
his household troops, leaving the rest of the army to follow 
as fast as possible. 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, 
shortly after dawn, he found a body of cavalry assembling 
under the counterscarp, so few in number, that at first he 
believed it to consist of nothing but the cavalry of the gar- 
rison. Other regiments, however, began to appear; and very 
soon a true wing of cavalry formed itself in battle array 
before him. 

The king at once proposed to the officers who accompanied 
him to attack the enemy as they came up, although he had 
with him at the time but twelve squadrons of horse, the rest 
of his army having been left far behind. The several mar- 
shals, however, who surrounded him, all opposed his purpose, 
representing to him the danger of such an attempt, totally 
unsupported as he was at that moment. 

In the mean while, the forces of the enemy increased every 
moment; the second line appeared; and Louis still declared 
his wish, as some more bodies of horse joined him also, to 
attack the allies ere they had taken up their position. He 
was still opposed, however; and while ie waited for his own 
army, the whole force of the Prince of Orange, amounting to 
fifty thousand men, formed in a narrow and difficult field 
under the counterscarp, with the left resting on Valenci- 
ennes, and a wood upon the right. 

The French troops arrived more slowly; but in the end 
Louis found himself at the head of an equal number of men, 
with a more advantageous position than his enemies in some 
respects, though they occupied the higher ground, and had 
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the support of the cannon of Valenciennes. In this situation 
Louis seemed to consider that his honour was engaged to 
attack them; but he was overruled by his council of war, 
and especially opposed by Louvois: so that both armies 
entrenched themselves in each other’s presence, and, after 
Bouchain had fallen, separated without striking a stroke.* 

Louis effected his*retreat with great skill; but he never 
ceased to regret that he had not fought the Prince of Orange 
under the walls of Valencicnnes. A number of movements 
followed on the part of each of the two armies, in the course 
of which it seemed that the object of the Prince of Orange 
was to withdraw the king from any great attempts, and yet 
so to occupy his forces as to prevent him from detaching any 
considerable body of men to support Marshal Luxembourg 
on the banks of the Rhine. That commander was there op- 
by the young Duke of Lorraine, whose father was 
ately dead, and who, at the head of a daily-increasing army, 
was displaying great skill and vigour in opposition to one of 
the greatest generals of the age. 

At length, however, Louis reccived intelligence that—in 
consequence of the possession of Lauterburg, which had been 
suffered to fall into the hands of the enemy by the feeble 
general who assumed for a short time the command of the 
French army after Condé had retired—the young duke had 
been enabled to lay sicge to Philipsburg; and although 
Louis affected from the first to look upon the attempt against 
that place with no great anxicty, 1t became absolutely neces- 
sary to strengthen the army of the Duke of Luxembourg. 

Having, therefore, sent off a large detachment to join that 
general on the Rhine, the king returned to Versailles, leaving 
his armies to the command of the generals who had been 
serving unter him. ° 

The uncertainty which the Prince of Orange had displayed 
while the French monarch was himself in the field, might, 
gti eet from the difference of opinion which existed 

etween him and the Duke of Villa Hermosa, then Spanish 
Governor of the Netherlands. The Dutch eagerly called 
upon him to do something for the advantage of Holland, and 
the Spaniards required him to defend Belgium; but his con- 
duct was ultimately determined by other circumstances. It 

* See La Farre, Pelisson, Relation de Ja Feuillade, &c. All these accounts 


prove that the wish and purpose of Louis himself was to attack the enemy, and 
that he was alone overruled by the opinion of all his generals, 
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would seem that the incursions of Calvo, the Governor ‘of 
Maestricht, who pushed his desolating expeditions mto the 
heart of the United Provinces, made William resolve to lay 
siege to that town; and, deceiving the French generals, he 
appeared before it in the beginning of July. 

alvo, one of the bravest officers in the service of France, 
though by birth a Catalonian, commanded in Maestricht, and 
evinced a determination from the first to defend the place to 
extremity. He was more accustomed to operations in the 
field than behind the walls of a fortress, and, it is recorded, 
that when the engineers endcavoured to explain to him the 
progress made by the Prince of Orange, he replied, “ Gentle- 
men, I understand nothing of the defence of a fortress—all I 
know is that I won’t surrender.” Nor did he, till at length, 
after taking Aire, Marshal Humiéres detached such large 
reinforcements to the army of the Count de Schomberg, who 
was watching anxiously all the proceedings of the stadtholder, 
as to enable him to march boldly to the rchef of Maestricht. 

The prince was in consequence forced to raise the siege, 
his army being so diminished by sickness and slaughter that 
it would have been madness to wait for Schomberg under the 
fire of a hostile garrison. In making his retreat, he embarked 
his wounded, with thirty pieces of cannon, and an immense 
quantity of ammunition, upon the Meuse; but the boats 
which carried them were captured by the French. He after- 
wards, by a skilful countermarch, got in the rear of Schom- 
berg, and attempted to defend the defiles of the Cing Etotles 
against him in his retreat towards Charleroi; but that general 
marched on boldly, and, executing a most difficult movement, 
passed the Meheigne in his presence. 

The arms of France were less successful on the side of 
Germany, where, in spite of all that the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg could do to prevent it, Philipsburg was taken after a 
gallant defence of seventy days. The Duke of Lorraine then 
attempted to penetrate with an army of sixty thousand men 
into his hereditary dominions; but Luxembourg, though 
inferior in force, found means to prevent his passing the 
Rhine; and the capture of Montbeliard on the one side, 
executed by a dctachinent from Luxembourg’s army, and of 
Bouillon on the other, by Crequi, who had some time before 
been delivered from imprisonment, ended the campaign ad- 
vantageously for France on that side also. 

The war was pursued in the year 1677 by Louis taking 
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the field at a very early period, and by the most unexpected 
success on the part of France. The army of the king was in 
the field before the end of February. The king himself set 
out from St. Germain on the 28th of that month; and the 
strong city of Valenciennes was invested and besieged in 
form by the 9th of March. 

The Dutch and the Spaniards were perfectly unprepared 
for this rapid and encrgetical method of continuing the war ; 
and though all haste Was made to gather together an army 
in order to interrupt the progress of the French monarch, 
there was no hope of accomplishing that object unless Va- 
lenciennes made a vigorous and long-protracted resistance. 
Strange to say, however, that place was captured on the 
17th of the month, by an accidental act of daring on the 
part of the royal musketcers. 

The trenches had been opened some time, but none of the 
outworks of the place had been taken; and it was necessary 
to become master of several very important works before any 
impression could be made upon the body of the place. At 
length it was determined to storm one of the half-moons; 
and Vauban, under whose direction the siege was conducted, 

roposed that the attack should be made in the open day 
instead of at night, which had always been the case up to 
that period. All the other general officers who were present 
opposed this suggestion as a hazardous innovation; but the 
reasons of Vauban preved convincing with the king, and the 
attack was ordered {0 take place at nine on the morning of 
the 17th of March. 

Two companies of musketecrs led the assault, followed by 
two other battalions. The sole object proposed, we must 
remember, was to effect a lodgment on the half-moon. After 
a momentary struggle with an enemy that never expected to 
be attacked at that hour of the day, the musketeers drove all 
before them. A drawbridge, which communicated with inner 
works, was let down to afford a retreat to the fugitives; the 
musketeers pursued so fast as to make themselves masters of 
it; the panic spread through the Spanish soldiery in the other 
works; the French guards followed the musketeers, crowding 
onward; the two branches of the river, which served as moats 
to the town, were passed in a moment, and, driving the 
Spaniards from entrenchment to entrenchment, the storming 
party was in the heart of the town before either Louis him- 


self or the Governor of Valenciennes was aware that an attack 
hea he an mana 
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The number, however, was so few, that they might have 
been destroyed in detail, but for the extraordinary coolness 
and determination which they displayed. A young officer, of 
the name of Moissac, drew his little force up in array behind 
a barricade formed of carts; the houses on either side were 
garnjshed with musketeers; and the citizens, seeing that a 
party of the enemy had forced their way into the town, and 
established themselves in such a position that the whole 
French army could pour in to their support before they could 
be dislodged, proposed at once to capitulate. Thus while 
Louis himself, hearing with astonishment that Valenciennes 
had been taken hy storm, galloped with all speed towards 
the town in order to save it from pillage, a regular negotia- 
tion was going on, which ended in the garrison’s surrender- 
ing as prisoners of war, and the town remaining in the hands 
of Louis XIV. 

From Valenciennes, that monarch turned upon Cambray, 
and laid siege to that city towards the end of March. At 
the same time he despatched his brother to attack St. Omer, 
with the Maréchal D’Humi¢res under his command. 

By this time, however, the Prince of Orange had assem- 
bled a sufficient force at Ypres to attempt something in de- 
fence of the country; and, unable to march as far as Cam- 
bray with any chance of success, he advanced towards 
St. Omer, in order to give battle 10 the Duke of Orleans, 
and force him to raise the siege of that place. 

No sooner did the king hear of his march, than he detached 
the Duke of Luxembourg with a strong reinforcement to 
support his brother; the city of Cambray having by this 
time surrendered,* and nothing remaining to be captured but 
the citadel. As soon as the Duke of Luxembourg had joined 
the army before St. Omer, it was determined that the Duke 
of Orleans should withdraw all the troops that could possibly 
be spared from the siege of that place, and march to meet the 
Prince of Orange. 

The two armies encountered each other near Cassel ;f and 
the Prince of Orange is said to have committed a great fault 
in having suffered it to be a defensive rather than an offensive 
ettle on his part, when his object was to relieve a besieged 
Bou._ He took up a position on the bank of a rivulet bor- 
been With hedges; and an error committed by Humiéres, in 
vantaget On somewhat too ardently across a bridge before the 

The wae army was prepared to pass the stream, gave Wil- 

5th of April, + The 11th of April, 
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liam for a moment the advantage. Luxembourg and the 
Duke of Orleans, however, soon came up in line with Hu- 
midres, and forced the passage at every point, after which 
ay Dutch gave way and fled, suffering a complete and signal 
defeat. 

St. Omer surrendered on the 20th of April, nine days after 
the battle. The king, it was remarked, spoke very little of 
his brother’s victory, and did not ask to sec the ficld of battle 
when he proceeded to'St. Omer: nor did the critics of Louis’s 
conduct fail to observe that he returned to Versailles almost 
immediately afterwards, as if mortified at the event, and that 
the Duke of Orleans never after commanded one of his 
brother’s armies. There can be no doubt that there arc 
occasions on which a man may be too successful for his own 
good fortunc. 

As soon as the Prince of Orange was capable of resuming 
any active measures, he again advanced and laid siege to 
Charleroi, but was forced to raise the siege of that place upon 
the approach of Marshal Luxembourg; and the rest of the 
cainpaign was feeble and inactive in that part of the country. 

On the Meuse, however, and on the Rhine, though very 
small armies were cmployed on the part of France, yet the 
suecess of the gencrals who commanded clearly showed that 
the military glory of l'rance was not destined to be extin- 
guished by the death of Turenne and the retirement of 
Condé. The Duke of Lorraine, at the head of a large army. 
had skilfully formed the plan of an offensive campaign 
against France, proposing to enter Lorraine from the side 
of Treves and Luaembourg, while the possession of Philips- 
burg and Lauterburg afforded him the means of acting when 
he pleased against Alsace. Ile therefore assembled his prin- 
cipal foree at Treveés with the intention of commencing his 
operations on the Saare, but directed the Duke of Saxe Eise- 
naeh to cross the Rhine at Strasburg with another consider- 
able corps, in order to force his way into Alsace. 

‘Ube wefeat of Crequi at Consarbruck had produced the 
effect which Condé anticipated, and had changed his rashness 
into cool and cautious energy. Ile remained in person in 
the neighbourhood of Thionville, for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the Duke of Lorraine; while the gallant Baron de Mont- 
elar, with a detached corps, opposed the Duke of Saxe in 

ace. 

Orequi now displayed all the generalship of Turenne: he 

VOL, II. R 
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straitened the Duke of Lorraine in his camp, he cut off his 
supplies, he harassed his forces, he encamped continually 
close to him, he impeded him in all his undertakings, he frus- 
trated all his designs, and yet he never suffered him even to 
entertain a hope of forcing the inferior army of Franee to a 
battle. 

The Duke of Lorraine advanced as far as Metz, but, dis- 
appointed in that quarter, was obliged to leave the Saare and 
the Moselle, and turn upon the Meuse. Crequi, however, 
was still close to him, marching side by side with him to 
Mouson, and continually cutting off his supplies, so that in 
the end the duke was obliged to give up his purpose, and to 
proceed towards Alsace, hoping to effect something in that 

uarter. The constant proximity of Crequi, who followed 
him still, obliged that prince, in the end, to lead his troops 
back through the Palatinute; and the French general, at 
once divining his purpose, hastened by the shorter road open 
before him into Alsace, and gained several marches upon the 
enemy. 

In the incan time, Monclar had acted upon the same prin- 
ciple towards the Duke of Saxe, and had forced him to repass 
the Rhine. That prince faucied, however, that he could 
maintain himself upon the Kinzig, close to Kehl, till such 
time as he was rejoined by the Duke of Lorraine; but Cre- 
gui, having gained so much upon the latter, was enabled to 
cross the Rhine hinself, with a large part of his army; and 
marching upon the Kinzig with extraordinary rapidity, 
forced the Duke of Saxe Eisenach to throw himself into a 
small island in the midst of the Rhine. 

The regency of Strasburg had constantly shown a prefer- 
ence for the encmies of France; but, in the present instance. 
the threats of Crequi and the fear of seeing their city be- 
sieged by the French induced them to refuse faintly to suffer 
the Saxon prince to pass the bridge of that city, and famine 
stared him in the face, when, by a negotiation with Crequi, 
he obtained a regular passport for himself and his army, by 
which he was permitted to return into the heart of Germany 
by a given road.* Crequi, perhaps, might have drawn 
greater advantages from the situation to which he had re- 
duced the Duke of Saxe Hisenbach; but the Duke of Lor- 
raine was rapidly approaching, the regency of Strasburg 
were well disposed to give the enemy a passage if they saw 

® September 27, 1677. 
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their city protected by a superior army, and the junction of 
the two divisions of the Imperial army was thus greatly to 
be feared. Under these circumstances, Crequi granted mild 
terms, and delivered himself from the presence of one power- 
ful body, while he hastened to oppose the other. 

He was still successful: in ten days after he had thus 
overcome the Duke é6f Saxe Eisenach, he attacked and de- 
feated a part of the Imperial army at Kochersberg, near 
Strasburg,* and continued to straiten and harass the Duke 
of Lorraine so skilfully, that he forced him to quit the field, 
and place his army in winter quarters at an early period of 
the year. 

In the mean time, however, Crequi, although actively 
opposing the duke wherever he turned, had been secretly 
preparing the means of accomplishing a great enterprise ; 
and no sooner did he see the Imperial army dispersed, than 
he turned suddenly upon Freiburg, laid siege to that city, 
pressed it vigorously for five days, and captured it on the 
14th of November, before the Duke of Lorraine had even 
time to assemble his cavalry to relieve it. 

Nor were the allies more fortunate in other parts of the 
world than in Flanders and on the Rhine. A Spanish army 
had advanced to the frontiers of France from the side of 
Spain, and entered the Lampourdan, under the Count of 
Monterey ; but it was encountered by the French under 
Navailles, and though both parties claim the victory, it would 
appear that all the efforts of the Spanish general were, to use 
the mildest term, completely frustrated. 

While these events were taking placc, negotiations for 
a | ea were proceeding at Nimeguen, where the Count 
d’Avaux, the,Count d’Estrades, and Colbert de Croissy had 
arrived on the part of the King of France in June, 1676. 
The demands of the allies, however, were excessive, and, 
thinking that Louis could not long continue a war in which 
he was pressed by all the neighbouring powers, with the ex- 
ception of England, and in which even England herself 
showed a growing inclination to take part against him, they 
procrastinated and hesitated in the hope of bringing down 
the haughty and dictatorial tone in which he treated. He, 
on his part, however, secing his arms successful in all quar- 
ters, and his prospects outwardly fair, determined to make 
greater efforts than ever in order to maintain the preponder- 

* October ‘s 1677. 
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ance he had acquired ; and he consequently opened the cam- 
ea 1678 in such a manner as appeared well calculated 
to hasten the procecdings of the adverse negotiators. He 
allowed the armies of the enemy and his own scarcely a 
moment’s repose, but, in the month of February, proceeded 
to Lorraine to put himself at the head of his troops, and 
gave orders for immediately investing ‘Charlemont, Namur, 
and Luxembourg. . 

The Dutch and Spaniards turned all their attention to that 
quarter, neglecting to provide for the safety of the towns of 
Flanders; but Louis, by a rapid movement across the 
country, suddenly appeared before Ghent in the beginning 
of March, and forced that city to surrender on the 9th of the 
month, after a siege of only four days. Ypres was then at- 
tacked, and though its resistance was protracted to seven 
days, it also surrendered on the 25th of March; and Louis 
returned to Paris, to dictate the terms of peace to the Con- 
gress at Nimeguen. 

Crequi, at the same time, maintamed himself on the Ger- 
wan fronticr, prevented the Duke of Lorraine from retaking 
Freiburg, frustrated his efforts to pass the Rhine, defeated a 
detachment of his army at Rheinfeld, and, following him 
closely wherever he turned, attacked and defeated his rear- 
guard on the 25th of July. He then marched at once upon 
the fort of Kchl, which defended the bridge of Strasburg, 
attacked and took it sword in hand, and burned the bridge 
itself upon the German side of the river; after which he 
made himself nastier of the small town of Lichtemberg ; 
which was the last act of any importance in the war i Ger- 
many. 

We must now turn to a train of events which we have 
hitherto passed over without notice, and which may be con- 
sidered as an cpisode upon the general war. I refer to the 
attempt made by I'rance to separate the island of Sicily from 
the domimion of Spain. 

A revolt had taken place at Messina, and an application 
had been made to the court of France by the magistrates of 
that city for aid in opposing the forces of Spaim, which 
country, embarrassed with domestic dissensions and forei 
was, restricted its efforts against the Messenese to a stnet 
blockade. The offers of the Messenese to the King of France 
were, to place him at once in possession of Messina, and to 
enable him to obtain the sovereignty of the country. 
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Seme hesitation appears to have taken place before Louis 
determined to afford the party which called his arms thither, 
and which was known by the name of the Malvizzi, the aid 
that they required. At length, however, he sent a small fleet, 
under an officer named the Marquis de Valbelle, with a small 
supply of grain, troops, and ammunition, to the relief of 

ssina. 4 

The Marquis de Valbelle found the Messenese almost re- 
dueed to despair by famine; but he succecded in forcing the 
blockade and entering the port, after which he made a suc- 
cessful attack upon the Spanish lines; and the small assist- 
ance thus afforded was followed up by the arrival of a large 
and powerful armament under the Duke of Vivonne, brother 
of Madame de Montespan, accompanied by the famous Du- 
quesne, who commanded the flect, and who had risen from 
the lowest stations in the French navy to high rank and well- 
deserved esteem. By this flect, that of the Spaniards which 
attempted to oppose its passage was defeated, and the French 
entering Messina in triumph, overran a great part of the 
island, driving the Spanish troops before them. 

The Spaniards, unable to keep the sca against the fleets of 
France, called the Dutch to their aid; and though the naval 
service of Holland had been much neglected, since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Westminster had relieved the United 
Provinces from the war with England, De Ruyter again put 
to sea, and arrived off the coast of Spain, where he met with 
empty titles of honour, and those far more substantial marks 
of contumely, arrogance, and ingratitude, with which the 
Spanish government has in almost all ages returned the ser- 
viees of its best frends He did not, however, slacken his 
efforts in the defence of Spain, but sailed immediately for 
Sicily, and brought.the French flect to action off the island 
of Stromboli; when, after a battle of twelve hours, the victory 
remained doubtful. Duquesne, however, who commanded 
the French fleet on this occasion, established for himself the 
ge le of being an opponent worthy of De Ruyter. 

e Dutch fleet, now joined by a Spanish reinforcement, 
took up a position in the neighbourhood of Messina, which 
prevented the French fleet from entering that port without 
making a complete circuit of the island. That, however, was 
accomplished by Duquesne; and the Spanish navy, com- 
manded by a more experienced officer than had served in the 
last battle, followed the Dutch admiral to Agousta, in order 
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to effect a combined attack upon that city, in conjunction 
with the viceroy, who besieged it by land. Duquesne imme- 
diately sailed to relieve Agousta, and an action took place, in 
which De Ruyter was mortally wounded im both legs by a 
cannon-ball. He continued to command the fleet, however, 
remaining stretched upon the quarter-deck, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the French fleet driven before the Dutch, 
though still contending for the victory so gallantly that the 
united forces of Spain and Holland were obliged to abandon 
their attack upon Agousta. The fleet of De Ruyter sailed for 
Syracuse to refit, and there that great admiral himself expired 
of his wounds, ten davs after the battle.* 

The news of these events reached Louis XTV. while with 
his army in Flanders, and that monarch expressed deep sor- 
row for the death of De Ruyter. Some of the courtiers 
rephed in surprise, that it was the greatest advantage that 
France could have obtained; to which the king rejoined, that 
he knew it well, but that nevertheless he could not help re- 
gretting so illustrious a man.t 

As soon as the Dutch and Spanish fleets were ready to put 
to sea, they sailed for Palermo, where they were attacked 
again by Duquesne and the Duke of Vivonne, driven into the 
port with severe loss, and pursued there by the French fire- 
ships. These destructive engines burned in the port itself 
eight large vessels, which, blowing up one after the other, 
greatly damaged the town and the neighbouring ships. Five 
thousand of the Dutch and Spanish sailors fell in the action, 
a eee two admirals of the allied fleet were amongst the 

illed. 

About the same time the Spanish army received a sharp 
defeat from Vivonne. But all these succcsses failed to coun- 
terbalance the faults committed by the French iv their beha- 
viour to the Sicilians. Vivonne himself led the way im pil- 
laging the people. The insolence, brutality, and avidity of 

_the French soldiers, over whom the duke retained very httle 
restraint, thoroughly disgusted the populace; and finding 
that those whom they had called to protect and support them 
were the first to ill-treat and plunder them, all the inhabi- 
tants of Sicily who were not absolutely restrained by the pre- 


_* in both these battles between Duquesne and De Ruyter the French claim a 
sete I have adopted that version of the story which seems to me the most 
probable, but I have done so with doubt in regard to many of the particulars. 

t Letters of Pelisson. 
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senee of the French, or by hopelessness of pardon from their 
former rulers, willingly co-operated with the Spaniards. After 
maintaining for some time Messina, Agousta, and a few unim- 
portant places on the coast, the French evacuated Messina 
on the 8th of April, 1678, and left Sicily to its fate. 

The evacuation of Messina was conducted by the cele- 
brated La Feuillade, who, after having restored some degree 
of discipline and subordination amongst the French troops, 
affected to be totally occupied upon some great design against 
another part of the island. Under this pretence, he embarked 
all the French subjects in Messina, and then informed the un- 
happy inhabitants of that city that it was his intention to quit 
the island. He was moved by compassion to take four hun- 
dred and fifty of the families who had principally incurred the 
anger of the Spanish government into the flect, and trans- 
ported them to France ; but thousands in a similar situation 
still remained, and many fell beneath the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. 

A number of other enterprises had been carried on in the 
mean while by the French fleets in different parts of the 
world, into the details of which enterprises it will be unne- 
cessary to enter here, as they did not tend greatly to influ- 
ence the gencral affairs of Europe. That which did tend 
greatly to affect the state of European politics, however, was 
the extraordinary, the almost miraculous increase and exten- 
sion of the French inarine. Fourteen years before, scarcely 
a vessel had been found in the ports of France, scarcely an 
officer of any distinction was known in her navy. At even a 
much later period, the French flcets, combined with those of 
England, had scarecly been able to resist the maritime power 
of Holland alonc,’and the aid of France had been counted as 
little or novhing upon either side in a navalwar. But now, 
on the contrary, the fleets of Louis maintained the sea against 
Holland and Spain united ; and Duquesne, after having dared, 
not without success, to measure himself with De Ruyter, had 
driver. a powerful fleet into port and burned a part of it, even 
under the very batteries which supported it. The honour of 
these actions is due to the officers who commanded and to 
the men who fought therein; but the existence of such 
fleets and the production of such seamen must be attributed 
to Colbert. 

The war of which we have lately treated was begun by a 
great attempt on the part of Louis in the north, and by ex- 
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traordinary success in Holland. The same success attended 
his arms in Sicily ; though, owing to the inactivity and rapa- 
city of the Duke of Vivonne and others, the advantages ob- 
tamed by the French in that quartcr were not pushed forward 
as they might have becn.* Boththese enterprises, however, 
give us strong examples of great undertakings and brilhant 
successes, neither founded on just and eomprchensive views, 
nor vigorously supported by after efforts. We shall fmd the 
same to have been the case in almost atl Louis’s warlike un- 
dertakings ; and, in this respect, they offer a strong contrast 
to his diplomatic policy, which, with very few exceptions, was 
vigorous, powerful, and carried on upon clear and undeviating 
principles, for the attainment of objects often remote, but 
always definite and ascertained. 

The King of France was now engaged in negotiations 
which required not only all the skill of his ministers, but all 
that keen diplomatic sagacity which is one of the most re- 
markable traits in his own character, though one which ‘has 
been but seldom pointed out. To the general reader the 
minute details of all those transactions which distinguished 
the Congress of Nimeguen would be dry and unintcresting, 
and therefore we can but dwell upon the result; but, at the 
same time, it may be as well to point out to those who would 
investigate more deeply, that the letters of Louis himself, and 
of his ministers, during the progress of the negotiations car- 
ried on at that town afford a picture of the monarch’s cha- 
racter which shows it in an aspect completely different to 
that in which it is generally displayed, and depicts him in a 
totally different light from that in which any other monarch, 
perhaps, appears in, history; guiding, directing, foreseeing, 
combating, overcoming, in the difficult warfare of the cabinet, 
not by the hands of his envoys or the intellects of his minis- 
ters, but by his own clear, politic, judicious mind, seeing into 
all and comprehending all himself. 

Immediately after the fall of Ghent and Ypres, Louis 
announced to the congress the terms which he would grant 
and accept. He was at that moment successful in every 
quarter of the globe, with the exception of Sicily: for, be- 
sides the conquests which were going on undcr his own eye, 

S and the brilliant movements of Crequi upon the Rhine, Na- 
vues was proceeding successfully against the Spaniards in 
‘da * Feuquitres, vol. ii, p. 124. 
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the south, and mado himeclf master of the strong post of 
Puicerda in the end of May. 

Thus, then, he announced to the world his determinations 
a8 a conqueror; though thcre were two points in his situation 
which tended to render the terms that he demanded moderate 
when compared with his success. The first of these points, 
which was obvious ta, the whole world, was the growing ten- 
dency of the people of England to support the cause of the 
Dutch, and to make a great effort against the newly-arisen 
marine of France. The second point was carefully concealed, 
but was still mot® cogent. This was the exhaustion of Louis’s 
own finances, which, notwithstanding the mine he possessed 
in the genius of Colbert, could not afford supplics to carry 
on such a war much longer. That great minister, indeed, had 
been driven by the constant drain upon the treasury to have 
recourse to many of those means of raising money which he 
most severely deprecated; and he saw at no great distance 
the necessity of abandoning all his greatest designs for the 
amelioration of the state of France, if the war did not 
speedily ccoase. Every eflort, therefore, was made by Col- 
bert to bring it to a conclusion; but a thousand difficulties 
lay m the way, which could only be removed by fresh ex- 
penses, and he pressed upon Lowis the necessity of mode- 
ration. 

With regard to the Dutch, the negotiation was in some 
degree simple, as they had recovered almost everything which 
ad been taken from them, and they had only to demand that 
‘their commerce should be seeured, that Maestricht should be 
restored to them, and that the Spanish Netherlands should 
be left in such a state as to form a barrier between them and 
France. Macstricht Jiouis was ready to give up, their eom- 
merce he wat not unwilling to favour at the expense of that 
of England; but the barrier of Flanders, he was determined, 
should be reduced to as thin a line as possible, not so mach 
with a view to any future attack upon Holland, as for the 
purpose of extending his own dominions in a direction where 
he had long endeavoured to aggrandize himself. 

The Prince of Orange and the British people desired to 
see the war prolonged; the King of England and the Dutch 
nation eagerly sought to bring it to a conclusion; and, under 
these circumstances, the peace of Nrmeguen was concluded, 
upon the terms which Louis dictated. 

The first treaty was that between France and Holland, 
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which was signed on the 10th of August; the Dutch taking 
as a pretext for entering into gine arrangements with 
the enemy before the interests of Spain were secured, the 
feeble aid which that country afforded in carrying on the 
war. By this treaty, Maestricht was given up to Holland, 
due consideration was shown towards her commercial inte- 
rests, and the nation whom Louis had invaded and so nearly 
overwhelmed was the only one which lost little or nothing by 
the war. ; 

Spain, secing that Holland had concluded her own terms, 
hastened also to sign the treaty which was already in pro- 
gress, and gave up to Louis Franche Comté, with the whole 
of that large tract of Jand which comprises the towns of 
Valenciennes, Cambray, Condé, Bouchain, Aire, St. Omer, 
Ypres, Cassel, Monin, Bavay, Maubeuge, and Charlemont ; 
in fact, taking in all that part of French Flanders which is 
now in possession of France, and adding thercunto the town 
of Ypres and several inferior places. 

The treaty with the emperor was not signed for several 
months after that with Spain had been concluded; but here 
also the terms agreed to were those which Louis himself pro- 
posed. The two princes of Furstemberg were re-established 
im their territorics; and Prince William, who had been ar- 
rested at Cologne in 1674, was set at liberty. The loss and 
gain upon the banks of the Rhine had been pretty nearly 
equal on both sides. The emperor had acquired Philipsburg, 
and France had acquired Freiburg; and Louis offered the 
emperor his choice of the two, forgetting the remarkable 
words of Turenne, who had declared that the possession of 
Philipsburg was worth a province, on account of the imme- 
diate entrance which it gave into the heart of Germany. 
Such was not the case with Freiburg, whence, embarrassed in 
the mountains of the Black Forest, any armies penetrating 
from France into Germany were cither forced to take a long 
circuit, or to march through a difficult, defensible, and un- 
productive country. 

The emperor naturally chose Philipsburg; and the other 
terms of the treaty re-established in full force the conditions 
of the peace of Munster. 

The Duke of Lorraine refused to be a party to any of these 
treaties, and was abandoncd, as all petty princes are when 
their interests impede the march of more potent powers. 

Sweden, however, was better treated by Louis than the 
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Duke of Lorraine was by those whom he had served. That 
country, with very slight variations, had constantly espoused 
the interests of France, and in so doing had called upon itself 
the arms of the Elector of Brandenburg on the one hand 
and of the King of Denmark on the other. * In the war that 
ensued, Sweden had been the greatest sufferer, and Charles XJ. 
saw himself stripped of a considerable part of his dominions. 
Louis, however, now came to his aid, and partly by negotia- 
tion, partly by a strong demonstration of his purpose to 
support the Swedish throne by force of arms, he compelled 
the Elector of Brandenburg to conclude a treaty with Sweden, 
by which everything was restored to that state which had 
been taken during the war. 

On the very day after the signature of the treaty, however, 
between Sweden and Brandenburg, which was concluded at 
St. Germain on the 29th of June, Marshal Crequi, at the 
head of a body of French troops, advanced to the gates of 
Minden, and defeated General Spaan, who made a sortic 
from the town to interrupt his progress. He then marched 
on and laid some of the territories of the King of Denmark 
under contribution; which soon produced that monarch’s 
submission to the will of France. 

Thus, even to the three greatest and most powerful of his 
enemies, Spain, Holland, and the Empire, did Louis XIV., 
we are assured, dictate the terms of peace. Such, at all 
events, was the appearance which the transaction assumed ; 
and such is the colouring given to it by almost all the French 
historians. Some slight scerets, however, have since ap- 
‘es which put a new face upon the affair, which explam 

ow Louis was enabled to exercise this dictation, and which 
diminish in a considerable degree the air of grandeur and 
command he*assumed upon the occasion. 

The King of England acted in the character of mediator ; 
but the English people showed a strong determination to 
force their monarch to lay aside that character, and assume 
offensive operations against France. The Spaniards, Louis 
well knew, could not support themselves without the aid of 
the Dutch; the Dutch saw no end to the war, without the 
aid of England; and it so happened that the English king 
and the Dutch people were both peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of gold. 

If Louis negotiated with every one skilfully and wisely 
—if he fought every one resolutely and valiantly, he also 
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bribed every one boldly and unblushingly ; ‘and while ¢here 
cannot be the slightest doubt that a number of the most 
influential men at the Hague and at Amsterdam were in the 
pay of the French king, and were pledged to oppose the 
warlike inclinations of the Prince of Orange with all their 

ower, we find Louis and his ministers bidding higher and 

igher sums for Charles JI. and the principal members of his 
eouncil, as the necessity of the case required. Lord Danby 
was offered a considerable bribe, in money, bills, or jewels: 
Charles himself received an offer of a great sum to give his 
consent and support to the terms which Louis proposed ; 
and on the 27th of May, 1678, the English king concluded a 
secret treaty with Louis, by which he bound himself not to 
assist the Dutch or Spaniards if in two months they had not 
accepted the terms of France; while, to prevent the inter- 
ference of parliament, the English monarch engaged to pro- 
rogue the houses for four months after the two months spe- 
cified had expired. For this picce of \illany he was to recerve 
the sum of six inillions of francs; and he afterwards remarked, 
with simplicity enough, that if the Dutch would have a peace 
upon French terms, and France offered money for his consent 
to that which he could not help, he did not see why he should 
not get the money.* Having bribed the king, Louis next 
attempted to bribe the parliament of Great Britain: m what 
degree he was successful it is difficult to say, but certainly 
not to the extent that he himself believed. 

The war between J'rance and Holland was concluded by 
one of those acts which leave the darkest stain upon ‘the 
human character, and make us almost fecl ashamed of our 
common nature. Peace with the United Provinces had been 
signed at Nimeguen on the 10th of August; the fact was well 
known in the French camp by the 14th, and ought to have 
been known even at an carlicr period in the army of the 
Prince of Oramge. Peace, however, was not concluded with 
the Spaniards, and the Duke of Luxembourg was encamped 
at St. Denis, in the neighbourhood of Mons, which town he 
held in a state of blockade. The Duke of Luxembourg’s army 


* See Courtenay’s Sir William Temple, and also the keen and elaborate in- 
vestigation given to the intrigues of the court of France with the court of England, 
i Lord John Russell’s History of Lord William Russell. It is there proved, that, 
in all probability, many of the sums said to have been given by Barillon to 
members of the English parliament were never received, aad robably embezzled 
either by Barillon himself or his agents. See from page 197, to the end of 
Ghapter X. 
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was posted on some heights, with a rivulet below, and with the 
abbey of St. Denis, on the other side of the rivulet, occupied 
by bis infantry. Upon this abbey the Prince of Orange made 
an attack upon the 14th of August, with the view, it would 
appear, of forcing Luxcmbourg to a general battle. In this, 
however, he did not succeed. The two main bodies remained 
in battle array uponetwo opposite heights during the whole 
day, while the combat was continued in the neighbourhood of 
the abbey of St. Denis, and near the farm of Casteau, by 
detachments from the several armics. The contest was long 
and severe; but we have the best authority for saying that 
the French troops did not yicld an inch of ground, and that 
William of Orange only gained the dishonourable reputation 
of having attacked the French army in the time of peace.* 


CHAPTER IX. 
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Waite the war between France and Holland speedily brought 
all the other powers of Europe into the field, and the varied 
successes of the different states promised to alter entirely the 
geographical divisions of this quarter of the globe, the great 
change in society which had begun in the commencement 
of the reign of Louis X]V. went on rapidly, and though 
. emanating from the court of France, affected the whole of 
Europe. 

Though the efforts of the French king in arms was calcu- 
lated to keep up the military spirit of every country, the 


* The account of Voltaire is altogetler different. He says that Luxembourg 
was taken by surprise, that his quarters were forced, and that the field remained 
in the hands of the Prince of Orange. There is, doubtless, authority to be found 
for everything in this world; but the account which I have taken as my guide is 
that of the Marquis de Feuquiéres, who commanded the troops in the abbey of St. 
Denis, and whe reasons at larze upon the conduct of all parties. 
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general tendency of all his other acts was to soften the man- 
ners of the people. His protection of the arts and sciences, 
his encouragement of commerce and manufactures, his dux- 
urious and his ostentatious tastes, his efforts for his own 
country, and even the corrupt means which he employed to 
influence others, his talents, his follics, his virtues, and his 
yices—all had their effect in working out that great and ex- 
traordinary change in the habits, feelings, and thoughts of 
mankind which was the result of his reign. 

The absolute power of which Louis had now possessed him- 
self, the desire of pleasing or serving a monarch who was sure 
to remark and to reward, and the fear of offending a despot 
who had the power, and frequently used it, to deprive of 
liberty unquestioned, if not to deprive of life itself, shut out 
from the minds of men a thousand subjects on which they 
might naturally have been inclined to employ themselves, and 
had a tendency to turn them either to those deeper and more 
remote, or to those more graceful and more amusing pursuits 
which might be profitable to themselves, and in which the eye 
of despotic jealousy itself was not likely to find matter of 
offence. To this, not as an immediate, but as a co-operative 
cause, may perhaps be traced the speculative and investi- 
gating turn which was soon taken by a great mass of intellect 
in France; and thus Liberty itself may owe not a little to 
Despotism. 

Under the power of that king, even wit itself learned to 
shape its movements with care and cireumspection; the 
licence which had reigned in every species of composition 
was repressed, and the fate of the gallant but licentious Bussy 
Rabutin, who had written a work called Zes Amours des 
Gaules, indecent and libertine in a high degree, and was in 
consequence confined for a length of time in tho Bastille, 
taught the wits of the age some degrec of restraint. It is 
not impossible, indeed, that Louis XIV. took the opportunity 
afforded by his publishing that work to punish a long course 
of errors and evils, and a glaring indecency of conduct which 
even the most licentious of the court regarded with horror. 
But under any circumstances, no one who is foreed to look 
into that foul and depraved libel which was generally as- 
signed as the cause of his imprisonment, can deny that the 
pretext was a very reasonable one. 

The proud and dignified character of the king himeelf 
affected, in the course of time, the tone of the whole court, and 
gave anair of gravity to all its pleasures, and even its licen- 
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tiousness. It was no more the abode of jest and laughter ; 
and though perhaps the amount of vice was not diminished, 
yet, instead of displaying itself openly to the eye of day, 
it became a merit to conceal those intrigues which a few 
years before it had been considered only meritorious to dis- 


lay. 

i the king himeelf, itis true, was far from setting an example 
of virtue or even of decency; but in the middle of his life he 
Seemed to claim the privilege of impudent licentiousness as 
an exclusive prerogative of the crown. After the affair of 
the letter sent to the queen regarding Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére he threw off the mask entircly; and in 1667 he 
erected the lordship of Vaujour into a duchy in favour of his 
mistress, in the name of the Duchess de la Valliére, with the 
reversion to his natural daughter by her. 

To please Louis, which was the sole object of her life, she, 
on her part, repudiated her own nature: the modest, the re- 
tiring, the tender, the devoted La Valliére came forth from 
her retirement, blazed abroad in the world with all the splen- 
dour with which Louis could surround her, and for a time 
seemed to take a pleasure in showing herself as the acknow- 
ledged concubine of the monarch whom she loved. Her two 
children, Mademoiselle de Blois and the Count de Verman- 
dois were brought up publicly before her own eyes, under 
the care and superinteudence of Colbert, by whom she was 
esteemed and admired ; and the mistress of the king, though 
never forgetting her fault, sought no longer to conceal it. 

Even from a very early period, a rival was rising up at the 
court, whose aim and purpose was alone to supplant Made- 
moiselle de la Valli¢re. This was the famous Marchioness 
de Montespan; far inferior to Jia Valliére im personal 
graces, though celebrated for her extraordinary beauty ; but 
far superior to her in wit, though much inferior in sweetness 
and amiability. 

It will be necessary soon to speak of the private history of 
Madame de Montespan more fully ; and therefore, in pur- 
suing here the history of the first of those amours which 
marked the life, and affected even the reign of Louis XIV., 
it may only be requisite to say, that shortly after the king’s 
connexion with La Valli¢re was known Madame de Mon- 
tespan began to play that gamewhich she ceased not to pursue 
till she had captivated the fickle heart of Louis, and with- 
drawn him entirely from her rival. We are told by La 
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Farre, an eye-witness of and an actor in all that he recounts, 
that Madame de Montespan, who was dame du palais, “had 
the address to do two opposite things at the same time ; one, 
to give the queen an extraordinary opinion of her virtue, by 
taking the communion before her every week; the other, to 
insinuate herself into the good graces of Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére, so as scarcely ever to quitcher ;—by whieh con- 
trivance she passed her whole time with the king, and did what 
she could to please him.” Young, beautiful, and witty, shé 
was surrounded by young courticrs, who each sought to win 
her, and amongst them was La Farre himself: but findmg 
that every night she amused the king and queen by detailing 
with all her powers of mockery and scorn everything that her 
lovers had said to her during the day, he began to perceive 
her real object,’and wisely withdrew from the lists. Ae arc 
told by the Duke of St. Simon, indeed, that as soon as she 
perceived the king’s passion excited towards her, she informed 
her husband of the fact, and besought him to retire with her 
from the court; but this anecdote is hardly reconcilable with 
the reports of eye-wituesses, and in belicving it St. Simon 
certainly showed a degree of charitable faith not usually found 
in his Memoirs. 

Ere long, La Vallicre perceived that she had a rival; and 
the triumph of Madame de Montespan became complete in 
1667,* during the progress of the court through Flanders. 


be ser authors, and amongst others Monsieur de Monmerque, who is always 
so careful and scrupulous as to render his opinion worthy of the highest conside- 
ration in regard to historical facts, imagine that the criminal connexion between 
Madame de Montespan and Louis XIV. did not commence till a later period, 
namely, in 1668: but the eldest known of their illegitimate children, who died in 
1672 at three years old, was born in 1669, and there is strong reason to believe 
that the birth of this child had been preceded by that of another; for in one of 
the letters of Madume de Muaintenon, undoubtedly written in ‘1669, she speaks 
of the offspring of Louis and Madame de Montespan in the plural number, 
calling them the children. See an after note on the history of Madame de 
Maintenon. 

In 1668, the king’s connexion with Madame de Montespan had became the 
common conversation of the court; and as early as the middle of the year 1666 
she obtained for Madame de Maintenon the renewal of her pension, which no 
other person had been able to effect, addressing the king upon the oecasion in a 
manner which no oue but a mistress or a martyr would have attempted with 
Lotis XIV. 

¢_ Av anecdote is told of Madame de Montespan on this occasion which can 
harily be reconciled with her situation at the time, and which probably had as 
much truth in its fabric as most other anecdotes, but no more, The queen hav- 
ing, in the journey to Flanders, we are told, ordered that no carriage should La 
cede her own, that of La Vallitre crossed the fields and went on before. On this, 
Madame de Montespan, whio was in the queen’s carriage, is said to have exclaimed, 
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Day by day it became more apparent to all, and more insup- 
portable to one who loved her seducer with all the ardour 
and truth of a first affection. She reproached the king with 
his infidelity : but reproaches for infidelity are always worse 
than vain from the weak to the powerful. They were re- 
ceived ill by the monarch, and the unhappy La Valliére 
once more fied fromsthe court, and took refuge at the con- 
vent of St. Marie de Chaillot, intending to renounce the 
vere and, if possible; forget the passion which had betrayed 
er. 


Louis, however, still loved her in the midst of his infi- 
delity, and he despatched Lauzun, the captain of his guard, 
with orders to bring her from the convent by force ;* while 
Colbert, the guardian of her children, was sent to induce her 
to ve by persuasion. Madame de la Valliére suffered her- 
self to be brought back to a place where she could now know 
no peace. But day by day her pangs became greater, the at- 
tachment of the king to Madame de Montespan more public 
and more decided; and the discarded mistress gradually 
fermed the resolution of retiring from the court, not by a 
sudden flight, but by a retreat long prepared and previously 
announced. 

The heart of Louis growing daily more corrupt by the 
increasing habit of evil, was also prepared to let her depart ; 
and from time to time the detcrmination of La Valliére an- 
nounced itself distinctly. On one occasion, when the pas- 
sion of the king for Madame de Montespan displayed itself 
openly before her eyes, she turned to one of her friends, and 
said, as we have before stated, ‘‘ When anything troubles me 
at the Carmelites, I will call to mind what those people have 
made me suffer.”’ 

As soon 4s her determination of leaving the court was 
fully known, a variety of counsels was offered to her in 
regard to her retreat. Some advised her simply to retire into 
a religious house, without taking the veil; others, to quit the 
court with her mother, and have her children brought up 
*¢God forbid that I should ever be the king’s mistress! but were such a 
misfortune to happen to me, I should never have the face to appear before the 
it is neither likely, that in a soft soil and unfavourable weather, a hea 
carriage of that day should cross the fields to carry the king’s mistress before his 
wife, nor that Madame de Montespan should have boldly talked of the ding’s mis- 
tress in presence of the queen at any time, much less when she herself was pri- 
vately his concubine. ° 

* St. Simon, ch, xxvii. 
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amier her own eyes; but others, more devout, counselled her 
to bind herself by an arevocable vow: and it was the latter 
eourse that she resalved to follow. The king did not-oppose 
her wishes; but, to preserve some appearance of regard, he 
desired her to choose an order where the high dignity of 
abbess might still distinguish the person whom he had loved. 
She replied, with as much real humility as his proposal dis- 
played of vanity and pride, that she had not been sable to con- 
duct herself in life, and was therefore unfitted to guide others. 
She chose one of the severest orders, that of the Carmelites, 
towards whom her thoughts had long turned; and having 
notified her intention to the court, she received the public 
adieus of all those who had courted her in prosperity at the 
very house of her triumphant rival. 

But perhaps the most painful, though in some degree 
satisfactory act, that she performed, was her leave-taking of 
the queen. She had done all that she could, considering the 
situation in which she had been placed—that is to say, all 
that she could compatibly with her own and the monarch’s 
criminal passion—to spare the feelings of her royal mistress; 
and Maria Theresa had by this time learned to value even 
such consideration. The queen received her upon this ocea- 
sion with kindness and delicacy ; but La Valliére cast herself 
at her feet, and, in bidding her adieu for the last time, be- 
sought her with many tears to pardon all her errors and 
faults towards her. She then retired into the convent of the 
Oarmelites of the Rue St. Jaques; and on the 4th of June, 
1675, she took the veil, in presence of the queen and of the 
whole court, and assumed the name of Louise de la Miseré- 
mcorde. In this retirement she lived till the year 17N, 
practising every virtue, and endeavouring to expiate her past 
errors by all those mortifications and self-inflictions which, 
though we may regard them as acts of superstition, were 
jomed—at least in her—with true and more effectual peni- 
tenee. When informed of the death of her son, she wept for 
him bitterly, but observed, at the same time, “Alas! { had 
more reason to weep for his birth.” 

Such was the fate of Louise de la Valliére. But the ele- 
vation of her rival must not be looked upon by the eye of 
Mistory solely as a mere licentious intrigue; for there is 
qnore = one point of view in which it presents a political 
aapect. 

The early friend and confidant of La Valliére had ‘been 
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Colbert; the partisan and strong supporter of Madame de 
Montespan was that minister’s rival, Louvois. It was natural 
that it should be go, for in the character of the two ministers 
there were many similar qualities to those of the persons to 
whom they attached themselves; and it is clearly to be per- 
ceived in all accounts of the reign of Louis XIV., that the 
authority of Colbert diminished,and that of Louvois in- 
creased, after the retirement of La Valliére and the elevation 
of Madame de Montespan. 

But it was not only by giving preponderance to Louvois 
in the councils of Louis that Madame de Montespan influ- 
enced the fate of France. Her mind, her tastes, her passions, 
her character altogether, had no small effect upon society in 
general; and, to use the words of Lord John Russell, “the 
manners of the court partook of the character of the sove- 
reign, and varied with the ascendancy of his different mis- 
tresses.” ‘“ With Madame de Montespan came pomp, splen- 
dour, rich dresses, and decp play ;’’ and not only France, but 
Burope itself, received a tone from the character of Madame 
de Montespan. “ When a woman has the power to influence 
the fate of empires,’ some French writer has remarked, 
“the smallest traits become of importance,’ and we shall, 
therefore, pause on the history of Madame de Montspan, as 
forming part of that of Louis XIV. 

Francoise Athenais de Rochechouart de Mortemart was 
born in 1641, and was known in the gay and witty eircles of 
the Hétels d’Albret and de Richelieu as the beautiful Made- 
moiselle de Tonnay Charente. But if she was distinguished 
from others by her brilliant and extraordinary beauty, ber 
whole family had found means to gain for themselves another 
sort of distinction by a peculiar, graceful, and yet poignant 
wit, which dbtained in Paris the name of “esprit de Mor- 
temart.”’ It was possessed by Madame de Montespan in as 
high, or, perhaps, in a higher degree, than by any other 
member of her family; though her sister, the Marquise de 
Thiange, and her brother, the Duc de Vivonne, wene both 
remarkable for the same quality of mind. 

At the age of twenty-two she married Henry Louis de 
Gondrin, Marquis de Montespan, and immediately obtained 
the post of dame du palais to the queen. 

Louis XIV. was at this time in the height of his passian 
for Mademoiselle de la Valliére; and that enheppy girl snes 
‘easily led not only to believe that Athenais de Mortemart 
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sought her for her own sake, but to give her every proof’ of 
friendship, and to seek her society eagerly. Though the 
favour of La Valliére was fully established with the king, yet 
the despotism of the monarch had not reached that point at 
which all submitted entirely to his will; and we find from 
Madame de Motteville, that while the young queen suffered 
with patient resignation Anne of Austria marked her dis- 
pleasure at the coursc her son was pursuing, and for a time 
discountenanced all those who frequented the society of his 
mistress. 

Under these circumstances, the support and friendship of 
one who, like Madame de Montespan, was not more cele- 
brated for her beauty and wit than for her piety and virtuous 
conduct, were doubly valuable to La Valli¢re ; and, constantly 
brought into communication with Louis in her apartments, 
and in those of the queen, the beautiful marchioness lost no 
opportunity of cultivating the favour of the monarch. She 
first employed against him the charms of her wit, and her 
conversation soon became one of the chief resources of a 
man who was too far spoiled by fortune to appreciate the 
timid gentleness of the queen, or to remain long untired of 
the devoted tenderness of La Valliere. 

We are told that Madame de Montespan only sought to 
captivate his mind, without making any ay Side on his 
heart; and it is not at all impossible that she succeeded in 
pees herself that such were her views: for when she 

as been able to blind the eyes of even cold biographers who 
had but few inducements to shut them, it could be no diffi- 
cult task to blind her own, with vanity, ambition, and passion, 
all aiding her to accomplish it. With the monarch she was 
fully successful: the tales which she had gathered at the 
court during the day, and which she related with a grace 
peculiarly her own; the satirical sallies which she aimed at 
all the puppe that had been playing their part in the diurnal 
pageant which surrounded the king; the witty repartees that 
were never wanting to enliven whatever subject was brought 
forward, formed the evening amusement of the wean kg 
soon learned to gaze with passion on her beauty after fisten- 
ing with admiration to her wit. = 

Louis, unrestrained by any moral principle, niorhertigaa') 
to be timid in declaring to Madame de Montespali-Whe feel- 
ings with which she had inspired him; and it'W we 
sre told, that she informed her husband of thendiié eH) and 
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besought him to carry her afar from the court. With too 
gteat confidence in her virtue, or perhaps, as some have sup- 
posed, with views of base interest, the marquis neglected the 
ing, if it was given, or, at all events, overlooked for some 
time those demonstrations of passion on the part of the king 
towards his wife which did not escape the eyes of others. 

At length, however, those demonstrations could not be 
mistaken, and the jealous rage of the Marquis de Montespan 
broke forth with the utmost fury: he publiel accused his 
wife of adultery, and treated Mer with great trntality ; but 
there is a part of the history which, of course, cannot be 
traced. It is asserted by those who think fit to land Ma- 
dame de Montespan, that she was at this time innocent; but 
they do not tell us whether, now that his eyes were opened, | 
her husband sought to remove her from the court, and whether’ 
it was her refusal to accompany him that excited his rage to 
the pitch at which it nowarrived. Certain it is, that a kindly 
and. affectionate husband now became brutal and cruel—that 
his severity afforded the adulterous monarch an excuse for 
first confining him in the Bastille, and then banishing bim 
for ever from the court of France, while his wife remained to 
become the royal concubine. All this is certain; but what 
preceded this, between Madame de Montespan and her hus- 
band, we do not know. 

For a time the new intrigue of the dissolute monarch was 
studiously concealed, and the children which were the fruit 
thereof were born and educated in the deepest privacy. Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valli¢re, elevated to the rank of duchess, 
still held the title of king’s mistress; and though she soon 
learned to see that she was no longer loved, and to know her 
rival, she lingered, as we have shown, till endurance was no 
longer possible. - 

fore she retired, however, she not only saw Madame de 
Montespan triumphant, but was brought to accompany the 
court of Louis on that shameful expedition when, in 1679, he 
proceeded through the conquered places of Flanders, and dis- 
played to the eyes of Europe the disgusting sight of a king 
callin g himself “most Christian,’ accompanied by his wife 
and two acknowledged mistresses, sometimes all together in 
the same carriage, sometimes each in her own vehicle, with 
the guard of the monarch riding at the side of each. The 
simple peasantry, unable to conceive the full impudence of 
crime, imagined that a new law had been framed for the 
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or easares of the monarch, and, running forward to 
b splendid parade of adultery and concubinage, 
asked each other if they had seen “the three queens.”* 

Love was the source of La Valliére’s error—ambition the 
origin of Madame de Montespan’s crime; and the passion im 
which it arose, of course, could not be gratified without pub- 
licity. On La Valliére the proud favourite showered every mor- 
tification till she drove her from the court. That once aceom- 

lished, her pride, her luxury, her love of splendour, and her 
esire of domination, burst forth unrestrained. She assumed 
the air and manners of royalty: her table was ever the most 
exquisite in Paris; none but the princes of the blood were 
allowed to have a chair with arms in her presence; and she 
ound it not difficult either to induce several of the ministers 
consult her upon the affairs of state, or to obtain from the 
king a knowledge of all the most important secrets of the 
government, 

From his own eyes the monarch concealed, and from those 
of his ministers he strove to conceal, the petulant and intru- 
sive spirit of the proud woman who now ruled him, by affeet- 
ing to look upon hee interference with the affairs of state as 
the wild impertinence of a giddy girl. But if such were his 
feelings in reality, he suffered the person he so painted to in- 
fluence his councils, to derange his court, to point his anger, 
and to dispense his favours, in a manner which added. to the 
crime of his adultery with the wife of one of his subjects the 
crime of injustice to the rest. 

The daring insolence of the Count de Lauzun, who had 
previously called upon his head the wrath of the king by the 
impatience with which he bore the most remarkable of the 
monarch’s caprices, was punished more, undoubtedly, as an 
insult to Madame de Montespan than ag an offence to the 
king; and the fault of having hid himself under her bed,t to 
ascertain if she advocated or opposed his cause, was expiated 
ay an imprisonment of many years in the castle of Pignerol. 

o the jealousy of the king’s mistress, too, has been attributed, 
in a great degree, the change at the court which banished um- 

* It was about this time, probably, that the well-known satire called ‘* L’Atte- 
lage du Soliel” was written; but much of the poignant bitterness which distm- 
gainhed the gross but witty writers of the Fronde had by that time evaporated, 
and * L’Attelage” is as lame and impotent a production as was ever poured forth 
upon a theme which might well have culled into life a new Persius 


This incident may be again noticed in another place; but the particulars ave 
a indecent to be dwelt spon: minately. or 
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married women as maids of honour to the queen, and substi- 
tuted married women instead. It is true that the discovery 
of some scandalous proceedings in the household was made 
uge of as a reason for the alteration; and there can be no 
doubt that the pretext which changed a greater crime eas 
of concealment for a less which often betrayed itself, was we 
suited to the piety of a monarch who blamed not the irregu- 
larities of the maids of honour till he chose his mistresses 
from another class. - 

At the same time, however, that he affected to be thus 
scrupulous in regard to the purity of his court, he cast off all 
decent shame in regard to his own conduct. His children 
by the wife of the Marquis de Montespan were withdrawn 
from the concealment in which they had been first educated, 
saree before the world with pomp and effrontery, and 
egitimised by solemn acts registered in the parliament of 
Paris; while his mistress triumphed over his wife in the 
midat of state, and pomp, and display, the adulation of 
courtiers, and the enjoyment of power. The princes even of 
the royal blood flattered and caresscd her, and the regard 
which Mademoiselle de Montpensicr entertained towards the 
mistress, together with the respect she affected for the king, 
were employed by Louis and Madame de Montespan to in- 
duce her to constitute the Duke of Maine, the eldest sur- 
viving of their natural children, heir to a large part of her 
Vast posscssions. 

As the princess had made previously a donation of a portion 
of this property to the unfortunate Count de Lauzun, he was 
also to be persuaded to yield his rights, and for that purpose 
was brought to the waters of Bourbon from his prison at 
Pignerol in order to cgnfer with Madame de Montespan. 
Her eloquetice and prdfhises, together with the hope of re- 
covering his liberty, nduced him to yield, and he resigned 
wealth, which could not otherwise have been taken from hi 
on engagements which were but badly cxecuted. 

Madame de Montespan, beyides her son the Duke d’Antin, 
by her husband, bore no less than eight children to Louis XIV. 
two sons, who died before they had received any of the high 
titles which decorated the rest of her progeny; the Count de 
Vexin, who also dicd in his youth, the Duke of Maine, the 
Count of Toulouse, Mademoiselle de Nantes, Mademoiselle 
de Tours, and Mademoiselle de Blois. Mademoiselle de Tours 
likewise died young, but Mademoiselle de Nantes married 
the well-known Duke of Bourbon, grandson of the great 
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Condé, and Mademoiselle de Blois became the wife of the 
no less famous regent, Duke of Orleans. 

At the height of her ambition, in the midst of luxury and 
magnificence and power, remorse was still a frequent guest in 
the bosom of Madame de Montespan. It affected her royal 
paramour also, and its effects on both were skilfully taken 
advantage of by one who sought, note without success, to 
supplant the one and rule the other. But the history of 
Madame de Montespan’s fall forms a part of that of the mse 
of Madame de Maintenon, which must be noticed at large at 
an after period, and J shall therefore turn, in justice to the 
former, to notice several redeeming qualities which chequered 
her dark and guilty course with the sunshine of some virtues. 
If her love of ostentatious luxury, of magnificent palaces 
and gardens, of works of art of all hinds, of splendour, pomp, 
and display, contributed to dissipate large sums, and encou- 
raged in Louis that taste for boundless expense which, com- 
bined with other faults, exhausted his treasury and ruined 
his finances, she was, at the saine time, the liberal protector 
of arts and sciences, the fricnd and patron of genius where- 
ever it was to be met with, the benefactor of the poor and 
the needy, the first to admire virtuc in others, and to bestow 
praise and honour where if was duc. Misfortune or sorrow 
seldom applied to her in vain, and she ever showed herself 
fearless and generous in advocating a just cause with a 
monarch who was not always sensible of justice. Constant 
regret for her fault may also be admitted to have taken a 
part from the heavy burden, and her general charity may be 
allowed to cover some of the multitude of her errors. 

With regard to the many anecdotes connected with her 
long reign as the king’s mistress, 4 shall have to speak of 
some of the best authenticated as We procced,’and her fall 
and death relate to an after period of the history of 
Louis XIV. It is now necessary to notice a few of the 
various persons who occupied prominent stations at the 
court of France during the period of her full influence, and 
whose peculiar characters as greatly aflected society, and as 
certainly gave a marking tone to the times, as those of the 
Tancreds, the Boemonds, the Talbots, the Chandoses, and the 
Dunois’ did to the ages of chivalry. 

We have sufficiently dwelt upon the characters of Condé, 
Turenne, and Fabert; but a new school was rising up ab the 
eourt of Louis, and out of the many remarkable persons who 
appeared in the commencement of his reign there are several 
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whom we must notice more particularly. One of those who 
distinguished themselves from the crowd by a not _impolitic 
Originality of action was the famous Marquis de la Feuillade, 
#man of extraordi gallantry and courage, and who is the 
more worthy of noti®e here as having ever led the way in the 
display of that passionate devotion towards the king which 
gradually grew both dnto a fashion and a sentiment amongst 
the French nobility. He had distinguished himself early by 
his bravery, and never lost any opportunity of seeking out 
every extraordinary occasion for the display of valour. At 
the time of the famous battle of St. Godard he had been 
amongst the volunteers who rushed from France to support 
the emperor against the Turks, and had made himself re- 
markable in that field by his intrepid darmg. La Farre de- 
scribes him as a madman of much wit, continually occupied 
in paying court to the king, and the most penetrating man 
about the person of Louis. ‘“ He made his fortune,” says 
the same author, “by his eatravagances; and one of the 
things which served him the most was quarrelling alternately 
with all the ministers.” 

In the year 1668, the Turks attacked Candia, and the pope 
made strong representations of its danger to Louis XIV., in 
order to induce him to send troops for the deliverance of the 
island. Louis determined to do so; but while he was pre- 
paring a force to be despatched thither for the purpose of 
defending a post which was then considered the bulwark of 
Christendom, La Feuillade announced his intention of throw- 
ing himself into the town of Candia in order to save it from 
the Turks. Louis put under his command a force of four or 
five hundred men; but La Feuillade, not contented to lead 
this succour, raised, equipped, and provided, at his own ex- 
pense, a body of between two and three hundred gentlemen 
of the first families in France, at whose hcad he proceeded to 
aye threw himself into the city, and remained there till 
it fell. 

In the following year the Duke of Beaufort and the Duke 
of Navailles led to Candia more important aid; but all that 
either La Feuillade or those that followed him could do was 
to delay the capture of the town. Beaufort himself perished 
in a sally, but ais body was never found, and the ie sur- 
secdared. on the 16th of September, 1669. La Feuillade 
returned in safety, and afterwards served with distinction 
under Louis XIV., showing, when sent to withdraw the troops 
from Sicily, which event we have noticed in another place, far 
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more calm prudence, firmness, and forethought, thaw might 
have. been expected from his vehement and enterprising cha- 
raster. He, nevertheleas, im no degree abandoned the wild 
and somewhat Quixotic course with whjch he had set out, 
but, shortly after his return from Candid, proceeded to Spain 
in order to challenge a gentleman named St. Aunai, who had 
spoken disrespectfully of Louis XIV.- Nothing, however, 
resulted from this enterprise. St. Aunai denied the fact, and 
laughed at La Feuillade for his undertaking. At a sub- 
sequent period Louis recompensed all these services and 
tokens of zeal by creating La Feuillade Marshal of France, 
by giving him the colonelcy of his guards, and by making 
him Governor of Dauphiné; and in return for those favours, 
the marshal, now become rich—though he had commenced 
his career, we are told, almost in a state of beggary—pulled 
down a number of houses in the neighbourhood of the Rue 
de Montmartre in order to form a square, to which he gave 
the name of the Place des Victoires, in commemoration of 
the king’s military successes, and in the centre of which he 
erected a splendid bronze statuc of Louis, that none of the 
courtiers failed to laud and admire. 

If La Feuillade thus devised the means of flattering the 
king by his actions as much as by his words, the Duke of 
St. Aignan employed other methods of paying his court, some 
of which were equally extraordinary with the acts of La Feuil- 
lade. He commenced, indeed, we arc told, with occupations 
in the service of the monarch not generally considered peou- 
larly dignified or respectable: but the functions of Mereury 
were not alone those in which St. Aignan displayed his 
talents. He was the deviser and leader of all pageants, bal- 
lets, carousals, and spectacles; and throughout the various 
splendid fétes which were given by Louis in the ‘ostentatious 
ardour of his first love for La Valliére, St. Aignan was the 
inventor of all things under which the king either revealed 
or concealed his passion. 

St. Aignan, like La Feuillade, affected a degree of Quixotic 
valour; but in his case it was supposed that the prowess of 
the knight was somewhat embellished in the narrative by the 
imagination of the narrator, which was generally himeelf. 
Ho ts said even to have applied to the parliament of Paris to 
register a pardon which he had demanded and received, for 

killed, a long time before, five men with his single 
hand. The matter was discussed gravely, till, one of 
eounsellors being asked his opinion, replied aloud, “Ost acte 
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gigastbogwe est certes merveiileux,”’ and the whole ended in 
aughter and ridicule. 

His courage, however, when really called upon to display 
it, did not fail to second his pretensions, as was shown in the 
famous combat of La Frette; and his agreeable talents and 
ser¥iceable qualities compensated in the eyes of the king for 
all his defects, so that his favour was never shaken by even 
his: vanity. 

Another person who’ about the same time figured in the 
court of Louis X1V. was Piguillain,* Count of Lauzun, whom 
one of his contemporaries calls “the most insolent little man 
that had been secn for a century.” He was by no means dis- 
tinguished cither for great talents, agrecable manners, or per- 
sonal beauty; but he rose rapidly, nevertheless, in the esteem 
of the king, and was one amongst the first of those who, by 
the almost idolatrous homage which they rendered to the 
monarch, gave to the whole court that peculiar tone of sub- 
mission which so long characterised society in France. 

To the minds of the generality of persons in the present 
day, when the sovereign is looked upon simply as the chief 
magistrate of the people, though invested with various powers, 
in various countries, the adulation which Louis XIV. re- 
ceived from his courticrs very shortly after the commence- 
ment of his reign, and which may almost be called blasphe- 
mous, can scarcely be conceived. That flattery, however, 
did in reality not only pass the bounds of common sense, but 
of all decency. Such phrases as his routes celestes, his power 
goweerner ba terre, &c., which the Scuderys and the Pelissons 
addressed to Louis daily, soon lost their zest, and Lamonnote 
was obliged to go further. Tle certainly scarcely left room 
for any one to proceed beyond him when he wrote 

“¢ Sagesse, “esprit, grandeur, courage, majesté, 
Tout nous montre en Louis une divinité ;” 
or wien he went on, 
‘““A ces rares exploits, & ces coups inouis, 
Je reconnois fe ciel, je reconnois Louis.” 
None, indeed, carried every kind of adulation to a higher 
pitch than Lauzun, though he contrived to ally this subser- 
vient flattery to a degree of intemperate vehemence towards 
Louis himself which often offended the monarch. He took 


* I find this name written in every different manner by his contemporaries. 
By several it is spelled as above, but perbaps the accurate orthography would 
be Pwyguilhem. 
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care, however, that apparent repentance of the deepest and 
most deyoted kind should always rapidly atone for his fault, 
and he thus generally contrived to draw from Louis some- 
thing nore than mere pardon. 

His first progress at the court seems to have been owing 
to his intimacy with Madame de Montespan, even before she 
became the avowed mistress of the king; but he soon per- 
ceived that Louis was inclined to add to the list of his concu- 
bines the Princess de Monaco, sister of the Count de Guiche. 
Lauzun, who was her cousin, and at that time greatly attached 
to her, remonstrated with the king in terms of such daring 
rudeness, that Louis ordered him at once to be thrown into 
the Bastille. 

Not knowing how common a character is that of a blunt 
hypocrite, Louis conceived a high opinion of the honesty of, 
Lauzun even from the insolence which he punished; and the, 
count, by suffering his beard to grow, and assuming all the 
airs of deep affliction for the offence he had given, taught the 
monarch to believe that he was devotedly attached to his 
person. lle was speedily liberated, and from that time rose 
daily in favour with Louis, obtaining post after post as they 
became vacant, and even opposing and thwarting the over- 
bearing Louvois himself. 

At length he sueeccded in attracting the attention of Ma- 
demoiselle de Montpensier, that princess who had played so 
strange a part in the wars of the Fronde, who had aspired to 
share the throne of Louis XIV. himself, and who had been 
sought by many a sovereign prince. She still retained a cer- 
tain degree of beauty, and possessed immense wealth as the 
heiress of Montpensier and Dombus, besides all that she de- 
rived from her father, Gaston, who had left no son. 

Assured of her favour, the Count de Lauzun took means to 
prepare the mind of the king for the bold demand that was 
about to be made, and strongly engaged Madame de Mon- 
tespan to second his views. He then induced the Duke de 
Montausier and the Mar¢chal d’ Albret to proceed to the pre- 
sence of the monarch, and in the name of the nobility of 
France to request him to consent to the marriage of Lavzun 
with the princess. 

‘Louis, already determined by the representations of his 
mistress, and his inclination towards the count, did not 
hesitate ; his consent was given; and had Lauzun profited 
by the moment of fortune, and concluded his marriage at 
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orice, his lot would have been strangely different from that 
which it became. Puffed up, however, by vanity and success, 
he ‘procrastinated in order to celebrate his nuptials with all 
imaginable pomp. Mademoiselle, full of love and tenderness, 
WP Seal to strip herself of all her vast possessions in favour 
of her lover: the contract of marriage was drawn, and all 
was ready, when suddenly the king withdrew his consent, and 
forbade the ceremony. 

Louvois, the princes of the blood, and all who envied the 
fortunes of Lauzun, had conspired together to overthrow his 
hopes; and while he trifled' away his time in preparations, 
representation aftcr representation, and remonstrance follow- 
ing remonstrance, poured in upon Louis. Madame de Mon- 
tespan even, there is reason to believe, was induced, by the 
arguments of one who was destined to rise still higher, to 
OppOte the elevation of the Count de Lauzun; and Louis, 

er having had the weakness to give his consent, had the 
baseness to withdraw it. 

Placed in a ridiculous position, Louis, who had with unne- 
cessary ostentation written to all friendly courts to announce 
the approaching marriage of his cousin, now wrote once more 
to explain his change of views, and a smile ran through Eu- 
rope at the solemn farce which was enacting in the capital of 
France. 

The affair, however, was destined to have more serious 
results, at least for Lauzun. Notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion of the King of France, he dared to unite himself to 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier by the bond of a secret mar- 
riage. That act, perhaps, might have passed unpunished, 
had he been wise enough to refrain from venting his indigna- 
tion upon those who had opposed or betrayed him. 

M e de Montespan was the chief object of his sus- 

icion ; and he is said to have treated her in the presence of 
uis himself with a degree of contumely and violence which 
was never to be forgiven. Wherever he went, his lips flowed 
with abuse of her; he hid himself beneath her bed to over- 
hear her conversation with the king, and it very soon became 
evident to all that he would drive her to work his ruin.* 


* Voltaire declares that the ongin of the imputation upon Madame de Mon- 
tespan for having occasioned or promoted the imprisonment of Lauzun is only to 
be found in the Segraisiana, which he looks upon with contempt ; but Voltaire, 
though he may be accurate in his sudernene of that work, is mistaken as to the 
fact. The authority upon which this accusation against Madame de Montespan 
reste is that of the Marquis de la Farre, who attributes to Madame Scarron, 
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The event thus anticipated was not long ere it :toak place, 
and Lauzun was arrested in November, 1671, and sent to im- 
prisonment at Pignerol, where he remained for ten years, the 
companion of Fouquet, who could scarcely be brought to 
believe that Lauzun—whom he had looked upon in his own 
days of prosperity as an insignificant court-fly of no promise-— 
was not mad when the count informed him that he had re- 
ceived the king’s consent to marry his hae day first cousin, 
and was punished for having married her after that consent 
had been withdrawn. 

The fall of Lauzun left in the hands of Louis a great 
number of offices and appointments to be distributed to his 
courtiers. Amongst those who were thus destined to benefit 
by the disgrace of the favourite, was another courtier who 
had risen high in the esteem of Louis, although he had bome 
arms with his father against that monarch, and distinguished 
himself considerably in the civil wars. This was the Prinee 
de Marsillac, son of the famous Duke de Rochefoueault, who, 
with less wit than his father, possessed a sort of grave polite- 
ness which accorded well with the character of Louis. The 
prince applied himself strenuously to eflace from the mind of 
the king the evil impression left by his participation in the 
rebellion; but he did apply himself to that object with a 
degree of dignity and prudence which obtained from Lonis 
something more than the pitiful meed of court favour. 

Madame de Maintenon represents him as capable of all 
vice and deceit; but he was not only her decided enemy, but 
the opponent of her ambitious purposes; and the continued, 
unchanging regard of Louis, notwithstanding her hostility, 
is no slight tribute to the honesty of Marsillac. Nor is the 
picture given by St. Simon unprejudiced ; but there is some 
cause for admiration when it can be shown tifat St. Simon 
himself had little to say against him. The government of 
Berri, which had been given to Lauzun, was now affered ito 
Marsillac: he replied, however, that having been at enmity 
afterwards Madame de Maintenon, the part of persuading Madame de Montespan 
to oppose the marriage of Lauzun. He then declares that he had himself heard 
Lauzun abuse Madame de ere oe violently, and that he had in consequence 
told one of the count’s friends, “ Your friend Lauzun is a lost man, who will not 
be six months longer at the court.” 

By the means which we have mentioned above, Lauzun obtained the eertainty 
of Madame de Montespan’s opposition, especially in regard to the post of grand 
master of the artillery, to which he aspired; and that very night he is said to 
have whispered in her ear words of so gross and cutting a natare that she fainted 
in presence of the whole court. 
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with the count, he should be sorry to profit by his disprace ; 
and it was only the express commands of the king which 
could induce him to accept the office. 

To these courtiers was added, at a later period, one whom 
we shall however mention at present for a motive explained 
hereafter, though his fortunes were yet but in the bud. This 
was the well-known Duke d’Antin, the legitimate son of 
Madame de Montespan; witty, talented, unprincipled, but 
possessing a peculiar’ grace, and, if we may use the term, a 
courtliness of mind, which distinguished him from all the other 
men of the court. Extraordinarily handsome, he preserved 
the fine masculine beauty which he derived both from his 
father and his mother to the very latest period of his exist- 
ence; and he was endowed, we are told by St. Simon, with 
every art that is necessary to captivate, to please, and to in- 
sinuate. He had almost every sort of talent also, and every 
quality of body and mind; and to the last day of his life was 
capable of the most extraordinary and excessive fatigues, 
applying all his mental and corporeal powers to show himself, 
to use the expression of St. Simon, “the most refined courtier 
of his time, and the most incomprehensibly assiduous.” 

His best quality, perhaps, was, that he never spoke ill of 
any one; but this was counterbalanced by so many mean- 
nesses, by such basc flattery and pitiful subserviency, that 
evon this good trait was looked upon rather as the effect of 
fear than of charity —a weakness rathcr than a virtue. He 
was famous as an epicure, as a gambler, and as a coward; the 
latter, indeed, to such a degree, that we are assured it had 
become shameful to insult D’Antin. Nevertheless, he had 
great talont for war; and could his cowardice have been done 
away with, if was universally admitted he would have been 
one of the first generals of the age. 

His whole attention, however, was to succeed by flattery ; 
and that flattery extended not only to the king, but to all 
the king’s favourites—not only to all the king’s favourites, 
but to all their favourites—to the valets of the king, and to 
the valets of the king’s favourites. On the occasion of a visit 

aid to him at Petit Bourg by the king and Madame de 
tenon, he caused a complete account to be taken of her 
ments at Versailles; the furniture, the books, the man- 

ner in which they were thrown upon the table, the 
im which they were marked; and, on entering the 
use of D’Antin, she found the suite of rooms prepared for 
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her precisely in the same state as those she had left. Besides 
this, seb he ing had been done to afford amusement, pleasure, 
and comfort to every one that accompanied the court, from 
the very highest to the very lowest; and during the course of 
the day, D’Antin contrived to visit every one in his own 
chamber, down to the very valets, and to do the honours of 
his house to all. The king was much pleased with all that 
he beheld, and praised everything highly, except an alley of 
horse-chestnuts, which, though very beautiful in fheiibelven: 
cut off the view from the king’s apartments. The monarch 
remarked the fact to D’Antin; but the neat morning, when 
he looked from the window, the trees were gone. Not the 
slightest trace of them existed, nor of the labour by which 
they had been removed. No one had heard any noise, no one 
had perceived any confusion; but the trees were gone, the 
ground smooth and even, and a beautiful view stretching out 
before the windows of the king. Madame de Maintenon 
repaid him for all his civility by a rude and bitter jest as she 
quitted his dwelling; but the king bestowed upon him, a 
fortnight after, the government of the Orleanois. 

I have dwelt thus much upon the character of some of the 
courtiers of Louis XIV., because that character gave a tone 
to the court, and to the whole people in general. I do not 
mean to say that the idol was unworthy of the idolaters ; but 
while Turenne and Condé, Crequi, Schomberg, Luxembourg, 
and Duquesne, gave a peculiar tone to the early part of the 
reien of Louis XIV.in a military point of view ; and Louvois, 
Colbert, D’Estrades, De Croissy, and D’Avaux, worked out 
a new era in the external and internal policy of France, such 
men as La Feuillade, St. Aignan, Marsillac, Lauzun, and 
D’Antin effected a complete revolution in the feelings of 
society, in regard to the relations between sovereign and 
subjects; and at the end of twenty years it would have been 
impossible to conceive that the inhabitants of the French 
metropolis were the same people who had formed barricades 
and set fire to the Hétel de Ville. 

The powers and graces of Louis’s mind and person, his 
success in arms and negotiation, the captivating brilliancy of 
’ all his undertakings, and the kingly air of all his actions, of 
eourse had a great share in producing the change; but, 
whereas at first we find that the French people obeyed the 
young monarch after he had taken the reins of government 
an his own hands, because they were tired of warfare, ad- 
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wired his person, and feared his power, they are again found, 
before twenty years have passed, recognising implicit obe- 
dignce as a due which he has a right to demand, and regard- 
jug unquestioning submission as one of the first qualities of 
a French patriot. 

In this the effect of Louis’s court had as great a share as 
his own powers. His courtiers not only taught him himself 
to believe that a king of France was born for unlimited com- 
mand; but they led the people on to believe the same also; 
and Louis certainly acted his part in impressing the lesson 
deeply into the hearts of the multitude in the most powerful 
and effectual manner. 

We do not find indeed that his reign, even in that early 
portion of it to which we now allude, had been totally without 
internal disturbanccs, or that occasional resistance to the 
will of the monarch had not been made both by those who 
had. their own interests especially at heart, and those who 
laboured for his and for the pcople’s benefit. Colbert and 
Louvois both opposed the monarch on many occasions, though 
there was a remarkable and striking difference in the mode 
ef their opposition, procceding from the causes in which it 
originated in the breast of either. 

Colbert’s opposition to many of the king’s designs began 
very shortly after his own accession to power; was conducted 
with ealmness, though with much determination ; and though 
there is reason to believe that he on more than one occasion 
besought the monarch to permit him to retire, he rather in- 
creased the king’s esteem than diminished it by those de- 
monstrations of firm adherence to his established principles. 

Louvois, on the contrary, was all submission till he had 
attaimed such an ascendency in the king’s councils, and by 
the wars in which he aided to involve him, such a hold upon 
his passions, that he belicved Louis could not cast him off. 
He then opposed the monarch with rudeness and vielence ; 

d upon his own talents, and still more upon his 
master’s generosity. 

Colbert ever retained the regard of Louis, and was by him 
sincerely mourned: tor the monarch felt and knew that his 
mimister had served him with undeviating sincerity, and even 
im giving him pain had thought alone of his interests and 
ey la Qn the other hand, the king felt that Louvais, 
whether he opposed his wishes or ran on before them, 
sought his own interest, thought of his own power; aad 
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speaking of him many years after his death Louis declared 
that he was “ at all times insupportable.” 

Another minister must not be omitted unmentioned here, 
who perhaps did not oppose the will of the king, and in 
whom indeed the monarch could find but a trifling fault 
to account for his antipathy towards one who possessed 
many talents and many good qualities. «Simon Arnaud, Mar- 
quis de Pomponne, was appointed minister, with the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, in the year 1671: He had been at that 
time employed unceasingly for many years in negotiations at 
foreign courts, and had in various diplomatic capacities visited 
Naples, Spain, Holland, and Sweden. Endowed with much 
penetration and sagacity he had acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the relations, interests, views, and characters of other 
monarchs, which might have proved most beneficial to his own. 
He was mild and conciliating in his manners, rapid and clear 
in his combinations, and dexterous in his negotiations; but he 
had two great faults in the eyes of Louis. The first was not 
insignificant. He was not either sufficiently ambitious or inte- 
rested to overcome a certain constitutional inactivity, a love 
of ease, tranquillity, and graceful retirement, which agreed 
not well with the monarch’s demand for utter devotedness of 
every power to his service. Besides this, however, he was 
nephew of the famous Arnaud, the Jansenist, and very 
tolerant himself of those doctrines whereof his uncle was the 
most powerful defender. His modesty, his moderation, his 
virtues, his simplicity, his judgment, his information, his 
talents, were undoubted, but he was distasteful to the king; 
and Colbert as well as Louvois, both of whom often suffered 
under his superior knowledge of foreign policy in the council 
which they each sought to rule, saw that a slight fault would 
ruin him with the monarch. His carelessness of consequences 
soon gave the opportunity they looked for. 

When Louis sent to demand for his son, in 1679, the hand 
of a Bavarian princess, the king waited with much anxiety 
for the final reply of the electoral court. Louvois had agents 
appointed to give him rapid intelligence; but Pomponne 
trusted to the ordinary channels, and, notwithstanding many 
warnings, went into the country to superintend his planta- 
tions. The courier bearing the final intelligence arrived 
during his absence, and conveyed a decisive letter to Louvois. 
That minister hastened with the tidings to the king, who 
waited two days with eager impatience for the return of the 
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minister for foreign affairs, and then signed his dismissal on 
the 18th of November, 1679, which was gain to him on 
his return to Paris, with an order to retire from the court. 

Colbert de Croissy, already celebrated as a negotiator, was 
immediately appointed in the room of Arnaud, at the solici- 
tation of his brother, the famous controller of finance; and 
it is said that Louvdis himself was outwitted by Colbert in 
this part of the business, having forgotten to suggest to the 
king a successor to Pomponne till his rival had obtained the 
office for his relation. 

Louis was undoubtedly prejudiced against Pomponne, from 
his connexion with the Jansenists; but though such a pre- 
judice was in itself a proof of weakness, he showed an aton- 
ing greatness of mind, in almost instantly suffering the 
minister to return to court, and in retaining him as one of his 
council, though he deprived him of the higher office. 

In the remote provinces, Brittany had more than once been 
made the scene of tumult and confusion, and Normandy had 
-occasionally shown a disposition to revolt. On one occasion 
the discontent of the latter province was taken advantage of, 
to his own ruin, by an unfortunate gentleman of debauched 
manners and unprincipled ambition, who had fallen from a 
prosperous and advancing condition into a state of misery 
and destitution which drove him to despair. This was Louis, 
Chevalier de Rohan, a member of one of the noblest families 
in France, who had cast away his advantages with the court, 
had covered himself with debts, and utterly ruined his pros- 
pects by debauchery. In this state he met with in Nor- 
mandy a gentleman of the name of Hatréaumont,* like him- 
self at the lowest ebb of fortunc; and these two unhappy 
men conspired together, with the Chevalier Preaux and a 
Madame de Villers, for the purpose of introducing the Dutch 
into Normandy. They carried on a negotiation with the 
United Provinces, by ineans of a Flemish schoolmaster, set- 
tled in the neighbourhood of Paris, of the name of Vande- 
nenden, formerly a Jesuit, who came and went between the 
French capital and the Low Countries. 

The Chevalier de Rohan and his accomplices, who seem to 
have been very numerous, designed to organise a revolt in 
Normandy, and agreed to pe the town of Quillebouf into 
the hands of the Dutch, whose fleet hovered upon the coast 

* J find this name generally written Traumont; but in the records of the Bas- 
tille it is spelled as I have here placed it, : well as in the report of the trial. 
T 
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for some time. The insurrection was upon the point of 
breaking forth, and Hatréaumont had set off for Normandy, 
to put himself at the head of the movement, when the wh 
conspiracy was discovered by the king, who at once caused 
the Chevalier de Rohan to be arrested at Versailles and 
thrown into the Bastille, and despatched Brissac, the major 
of his guards, to arrest Hatréaumont at*Rouen. The latter 
was in bed when found by Brissac, who had been his former 
companion ; but that officer foolishly suffered him to retire 
into a neighbouring cabinet for a moment, whence he came 
forth armed with a brace of pistols. One of these he in- 
stantly fired at Brissac; but the ball missed him, and 
wounded one of the gardes du corps. He then aimed the 
other at the officer, who, to show that he was not afraid, ex- 
claimed aloud, “ Fire!’ upon which one of the guards, who 
was rushing up to seize the prisoner, conceived that the 
order was addressed to him, and shot him on the spot. He 
died shortly after, without having said anything which might 
compromise his accomplices.* 

In consequence of the death of Hatréaumont without con- 
fession, the Chevalier de Rohan would in all probability have 
escaped without the punishment which was certainly due to 
his crimes, had not a most base and infamous deceit been put 
upon him, in order to induce him to confess his guilt. 

The first intimation of the conspiracy, it would seem, had 
been acquired from some papers found in the baggage of the 
Count i Monterey, which was taken after the battle of 
Senef; but the name of the Chevalier de Rohan was not s0 
far implicated either by those papers, or by any that were 
found during the perquisitions in Normandy, as to afford 
legal proof of his guilt. 

As soon as it was known that Hatréaumont had died with- 
out confession, the friends of Rohan proceeded to the Bastille 
by night, and endeavoured, by means of speaking-trumpets, 
to convey to the prisoner a knowledge of that fact. The che- 
valier did not hear them, however; and one of the judges, 
named Besons, held out to him a distinct promise of pardon 
on his making a full confession. He accordingly made a 
declaration of all he knew, and was extremely surpriaed to 
find his trial proceeded with as if no such sect had taken 


€2, 
In the course of the various examinations, several things 
* La Farre. Bussy, 
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ed tending to criminate the Duc de Bourbon, one of 
ths royal family. But it would seem that the victims were 
tiready selected; and by an order from the king, that part of 
the depositions which affected the duke, as well as some 
words tending to throw imputations upon the character of the 
Biectress of Bavaria, were effaced from the register. 

The trial went om, directed throughout in all its forms and 
proceedings by the king himself; and, certainly, no moral 
proof of the guilt of Kohan, Preaux, Madame de Villers, 
and Vandenenden, was wanting. All four were ultimately 
condemned to death; and though the Chevalier de Rohan 
had expressed his surprise that the proceedings against him 
should go on after his confession, he seems not to have anti- 
cipated the result till sentence was actually pronounced upon 
him. Then, however, he was cast into paroxysms of rage and 
despair which were frightful to behold, and all the eloquence 
of the famous Bourdaloue was required to tranquillise and 
ah a him for death. Various efforts were made to move 

ouis XIV. to merey by former friends of the Chevalier de 
Rohan, but his own immediate family abandoned him. Lou- 
vois and Le Tellier strongly represented to the monarch that 
a more favourable instance could not have becn found for 
displaying before the people an example of just rigour than 
in the case of a man loaded with crimes and vices, and 
crowning his follies and his faults by a distinct act of high 
treason. 

Louis, it,would appear, was very much inclined to grant 
him a pardon; but the arguments of his ministers prevailed, 
and the Chevalier de Rohan was accordingly executed, as 
well as Vandenenden, Madame de Villers, and the Chevalier 

AUX. 

This, we’are assured, was the only unmixed example of 
an execution for high treason during the actual reign of 
Louis X1V.;* and though unjust means were employed to 
prove the guilt of the culprits, there can be no doubt sub- 
stantial justice was done. The monarch, however, in other 
respects showed a degree of just severity which proved high} 
beneficial. The course of justice, which had been so mu 


* The execution of Dureteste must be considered altogether as the act of 
Mazarin; and besides, the crime of treason was only nominally that for which he 
suffered. Such, also, was the case in regard to the executions which took place 
in the south of France, the charge of treason being in general, if not always, no- 
thing more than a oh el to bring the accused within reach of the sword of the 
law. A claim to the honour of clemency has thus been set up at the expense of 
justice, truth, and equity. 
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perverted even in the capital, had been still more turied 
aside in the provinces; and in the remote districts, such as 
Auvergne, the jurisdiction of the varions feudal lords had 
been employed for the basest and most tyrannical purposes. 
The tribunals themselves, remote from the seat of govern- 
ment, surrounded by powerful nobles, and filled by incompe- 
tent or corrupt judges, were far from giving protection or 
affording relief. 

Louis, however, shortly after he had-assumed the reins of 

government, determined to put a stop to the oppression ex- 
ercised over his subjects in these particulars; and, even as 
far back as 1665, he established an ambulatory commission 
for examining into the malversation of justices in the pro- 
vinees, and, placing the President de Morion at its head, sent 
it to commence its sittings in Auvergne.* A thousand crimes 
and acts of tyranny were discovered and punished during the 
sittings of the commission, which were called Les grands 
jours; and several heads were brought to the block which 
were considered in no danger at the commencement of the 
reign. 
Other crimes, more horrible and more dangerous because 
far more difficult of detection, claimed the attention of 
Louis XIV. and his ministers very soon after the peace of 
Nimeguen. During the two or three years preceding various 
persons had died of maladies unknown, and strange rumours 
of poison having been used to hasten the death of any long- 
lived and troublesome friend, or dangerous and pertinacious 
enemy, began to be circulated in Paris, and to obtain a con- 
siderable degree of credit. 

The death of Henrietta of England had presented so many 
suspicious circumstances, that, notwithstanding the expressed 
sage of the surgeons, a strong impression refnained upon 
the minds of the people of France that the charming princess 
of England had fallen a victim either to hatred or jealousy. 
It was natural to suppose that such events would leave behind 
them rumours of a similar kind affecting other persons, and 
that everybody who either died suddenly, or of a disease not 
clearly ascertained, would be supposed to have partaken of the 
Bame ses ie chalice which made such quick conveyance 
with the unfortunate Henrietta. 

Whether Louis believed that such was the origin of the 
rumours which were circulated in Paris, or whether he con- 
eeived it to be dangerous to investigate and display to the 
* Bussy. Henault. 
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ublie eye all the particulars of a crime which has but too 

ently engendered imitation when exposed, these reports, 

ag long as they continued to be but reports, were left without 
investigation. 

At length, however, it was revealed, under the seal of con- 
fession, to the Grand Penitentiary of Paris, that several per- 
sons really owed theyr death to that most base and cowardly 
kind of murder; and whether the priest’s attention was dis- 
tinctly pointed to any particular persons as authors of the 
crime, or whether some accidental cause of suspicion drew 
his eyes towards the individuals really implicated, I do not 
know; but it is certain that two Italians, one of whom was 
named Exili, were arrested on suspicion and placed in the 
Bastille. One of them died very soon after; but the other 
being convicted of nothing but the having sold empirical 
drugs for the cure of various diseases, and having practised 
astrology and divination, remained in the Bastille enjoying a 
considerable degree of liberty, and from the very prison to 
which his crimes had brought him, continued to pour forth 
upon the world the same dangerous secrets with which he 
had opened his career in Paris. 

The first instance of the crime of poisoning, clearly proved 
and punished, was in the person of a young and beautiful 
woman, daughter of the civil lieutenant Aubrai, who had 
married the Marquis de Brinvilliers. J would appear that 
the husband was less sensible to his own honour than her 
parents to the honour of her family ; and an intrigue having 
been discovered between her and a young gentleman of the 
name of St. Croix, her father obtained a /ettre de cachet, by 
which the lover was transferred to the Bastille. St. Croix 
was there placed in the same chamber with Exili, and through 
his means Madame de Brinvilliers learned the horrid art of 
destroying in secret. 

Considerable obscurity still hangs over the whole trans- 
action, and what one author avers upon the subject another 
denies. It is clear, however, that either out of vengeance 
for the imprisonment of her lover, for the purpose’ of obtain- 
ing the estates of her family, which naturally descended to 
her brother, or from some other violent affection of the mind, 
which can scarcely be considered less than madness, Madame 
de Brinvilliers poisoned her father, her two brothers, and her 
sister. 

She was accused also of committing the same crime upon 
a number of individuals totally unconnected with her in gny 
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degree, and even of heving found a sort of msmne pleagere mm 
destroying the lives of her fellow-creatures, carrying poisoned 
cakes and food to the sick in the hospitals, and distributing 
the same to the poor; but it would seem probable that her 
object in these latter acts was to ascertain the exact effect of 
the poisons she employed upon persons whose sudden death 
was not likely to create suspicion. ° 

These facts having been discovered in consequence of an 
examination of the papers of St. Croix,* after bis death, 
which took place by suffocation whilst in the very act of 
preparing fresh poisons for the destruction of his fellow- 
creatures, Madame de Brinvilliers escaped from Paris, and 
wandered for some time in foreign countries. She. was at 
length overtaken at Ji¢ge, and a general confession was 
found upon her, which, though it was not received as actual 
proof against her by her judges, furnished the means of dis- 
covering sufficient evidence of her crimes to convict her 
beyond all doubt. She was condemned in consequence, and 
was first decapitated and then burnt. But this awful ex- 
ample, far from deterring others from the same crime, only 
seemed to spread the madness with which it originated hike 
an infectious disease throughout the people. 

There can be no doubt that even before the death of Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers,t a number of persons had been engaged 
in the same practices ; but after that event the crime became 
systematic. In the course of researches made by the rigorous 
police of Paris regarding the characters of culprits charged 
with ordinary felonics, it was discovered that many of the 
habitual malefactors which swarm in all capitals lay under 
unproved accusations of poisoning, and stricter investigations 
were instituted in order to ascertain the extent tu which the 
crime had been really carried. It was now distovered not 
only that it existed in Paris itself to a frightful extent, 
having begun amongst the higher classes, and thence ex- 
tended to the lower ranks, but that it had spread to the 
country, and infected even the peasantry. Suspicion of a 
very grave kind attached strongly to a number of persons of 
elevated station and distinguished talents; but it appeared 
that the traffic in pernicious drugs was carried on by lower 


' ss the proces verbal of the breaking of the seals at his house after his 
carn, 

¢ Anquetil calls her Countess of Brinvilliers; but, as far as I can discover, 
her real name was Marie Marguerite d’Aubrai, Marquise de Brinvilliers. "The 
megs of Gobelin is added before Brinvilliers in the Memoirs of the Bastille. 
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and that a woman named La Voisin, together with a 

nahi Le Sage, and a person taking the name of La 

igoureux, made a regular trade of selling poisons to all who 
demanded them. 

To cover this horrible traffie, divination and other pretended 
arts were practised for the discovery of secrets, for the reco- 
very of things lost oy concealed, and for the prediction of the 
future. Spirits were made to appear for the edification of 
the vulgar; the stars.were consulted for those whose intel- 
lects were a degree morc elevated; and persons, who ought 
to have had more good sense, were made complete dupes by 
a body of infamous impostors, whose only real skill seems to 
have been displayed in enabling their fellow-creatures to 
commit the deepest crimes with impunity. This practice 
proceeded for nearly three years after the execution of Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers; but the sudden death, without any 
apparent cause, of a number of persons of high rank and 
great wealth, brought the affair to a crisis, which ended in 
the arrest of La Voisin, La Vigourcux, and more than forty 
of their accomplices. 

Whether Louvois, whose star was now more in the ascend- 
ant than ever, saw from the first that he might employ the 
charge of poisoning or trafficking with poisoners as a means 
of avenging himself’ upon his enemies, or whether he merely 
used it afterwards as accident presented the occasion, it 1s 
certain that he was one of the first to press the king to take 
extraordinary measures to crush the extraordinary crime 
which had sprung up in Paris; and an irregular taibunal, 
called the chambre ardente, was appointed to investigate the 
whole affair, and to hold its sittings at the arsenal. 

This tribunal was constituted by a commission from the 
king, dated 7th April, 1679, and consisted of eight councillors 
of state and six masters of requests, with the king’s attorney- 
aaisipe of the Chatelet, to conduct the proceedings. 
uactions attributed to this commission were somewhat hete- 
rogeneous, and certainly left it sufficient space either to 
pursue crime or execute vengeance, comprising inquiries into 
all cases of poisoning, witchcraft, impiety, sacrilege, profana- 
tion, and coining. The principal evidence obtained ‘was 
derived from the compounders and retailers of the poisons 
themselves, of whom, a priest of the name of Stephen Gui- 
bourg, a man of seventy-one years of age, and almoner to the 
Count de Montgomery, seems by his own confession to have 
been the most depraved, paefligate, and villanous, 
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It is difficult, however, to ascertain what were really the 
crimes of which the accused were guilty ; for these traffickers 
in poison seem to have been seized with a sort of madness, 
which induced them to fabricate, without any apparent 
motive, the most exaggerated and even absurd accounte of 
their own malefactions, as soon as they found that their real 
trade was discovered. Nothing, indeed,-can paint in stronger 
colours the state of superstitious ignorance and depravity in 
which even the highest and most enlightened classes of society 
in Paris were then plunged, than an examination of the trials 
before the chambre ardente. We find men not only of noble 
birth and great wealth, but even of distinguished genius, be- 
lieving implicitly in sorcery, witchcraft, and enchantment ; the 
ministers of religion debasing the holiest rites of the altar 
they were bound to serve to the most profligate aud criminal 
purposes; and base and cowardly passions peeping forth from 
the bosoms of those reputed honourable and brave. 

Many of the charges brought by the poisoners, however, 
were undoubtedly false. La Voisin and her companions 
accused every one who had even consulted them in their 
fantastic capacity of diviners, of deeper crimes; and an im- 
mense multitude of persons were cited before the chambre 
ardente, charged with having employed the poison which they 
sold, and which bore the significant name of powder of suc- 
cession. Many of these personages were of the highest dis- 
tinction, but we shall pause to notice but a few of those who 
were cited before that tribunal. The first of these that we 
must speak of is the Duchess of Bouillon, the youngest of 
Mazarin’s nieces. 1t would appear that she had visited the 
two women, La Voisin and La Vigoureux, in company with 
the Duke of Vendéme, merely from a weak motive of curiosity. 
The priest, Le Sage, performed some pitiful trieks of sleight 
of hand before her, but that was all that took place; and 
when she appeared before the court, she was surrounded by 
the most powerful nobles of the French metropolis, and 
answered the questions addressed to her with a degree of 
bold freedom which speedily established her innocenee. Her 
examination ended by a reply which she made to one of the 

judges, who asked her if in any of her visits to the agtrologers 
she had seen the devil. ‘I see him now,” replied the duchess, 
fixing her eyes on the judge. “ He is very ugly and horrible, 
and 1s disguised as a councillor of state.’”’* 


* The reply is sgid by Voltaire to have been made to the celebrated Judge La 
Reynie; but such could not be the case, as#ia Reynie was then merely Master of 
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No further questions were asked ; but the sister of Madame 
de Bouillon did not seem to feel the same confidence in her 
own innocence. The famous Countess of Soissons, whom we 
have so frequently mentioned, had ever been the known enemy 
of Mademoiselle de La Valliére, was personally obnoxious to 
Madame de Montespan and to Louvois, and was remembered 
as the friend and companion of the beautiful and unfortunate 
Henrietta of England, over whose death so much mystery 
had ever hung. She was known to be daring, intriguing, and 
unscrupulous; and that she had carried on some commerce 
with La Voisin and her companions there could be no doubt. 
Various prejudices were therefore likely to operate against 
her in her trial; and the recollection of a former attachment 
induced Louis XIV. to send her word that if she felt herself 
culpable, he advised her to retire. She replied that she was 
innocent, but that she was not fond of being interrogated, 
and she consequently ficd from Paris, and took refuge in 
Spain, where the daughter of her former friend Henrietta 
dwelt as Queen of Charles II. 

The reputation of the countess was by no means a recom- 
mendation at the court of Spain, and it is evident that the 
Spanish monarch entertained suspicions with regard to the 
death of his wife’s mother, which made him very anxious to 
exclude the Countcss of Soissons from the society of the 
queen. 

She laboured, however, and not without success, to over- 
come these prejudices, and ultimately a degree of intimacy 
took place between herself and both the royal personages, 
which, however, was soon terminated by the sudden death of 
the young queen, and tho rapid flight of the Countess of 
Soisgons from Madrid. It is said that the queen had been 
imprudent ehough to take a cup of milk from her hand, that 
Charles sent orders to arrest her, but found that everything 
having been prepared beforehand for departure, the countess 
was gone. We are told, also, that he drove the Imperial 
minister from the Spanish capital, having remarked, lon 
before, that he was jealous of the influence of the Frenc 
princess, who had become Queen of Spain, and suspecting 
that he was accessary to her death. 

—— I may as well notice here the terms of high commendation in which 
Ta ie has been spoken of by various authors, as a just, upright, and incor- 
ruptible judge. ‘The memoirs of the Bastille, however, show but in too many in- 
stances how pitiful could be his subserviency to the will of his despotic king, and 


eo that he dared not to take a step in the pursuit of justice till he had received 
ireetions from above. 
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Various other anecdotes are related in regard to this oecur- 
rence, which, like the above particulars, may be true or may 
be false ;* but one thing is clear, that strong and horrible 
suspicion attached to the Countess of Soissons from that 
moment, and that she wandered about Europe, shunned, 
feared, and hated till her death. That event took place at 
Brussels twenty-seven years afterwards, while her son, the 
famous Prince* Eugene, was signalising himself by victories 
ever the armies of that king who had once been her lover. 
Eugene himself evidently contemned and despised his mother; 
and she, who had lived all the earlicr part of her life im the 
most luxurious splendour, was suffered to dic in her old age 
in poverty, if not in absolute want. 

he third person, whose appearance before the chambre 
ardente we are bound to mention, was the celebrated Marshal 
Duke of Luxembourg, who had already distinguished himself 
‘ by the vast services he had rendered to the crown. Never- 
theless, in his capacity of general, he, like almost all other 
great officers, had quarrelled with Louvois, and the enmity of 
that minister was now made strangely conspicious in the 
proceedings against him. It is true that La Voisin and her 
accomplices accused the duke of a variety of follies, which 
was crowned by the charge of having attempted to destroy a 
person who had incurred his indignation; but at the same 
time the proceedings were carried on with such a degree of 
virulence that Louvois was strongly suspected not only of 
urging on the court, but of prompting the witnesses. 

The Duke of Luxembourg showed a degree of weakness 
on his part, which was not expected from so proud and so 
firm aman. Asa peer of France, he not only had the right 
to appeal against the jurisdiction of the irregular court before 
which he was called, but was bound to himself and his brethren 
to do so. The parliament also should have interfered, but such 
was now the ascendency of monarchical power, that the par- 
liament took no step in the affair; and Luxembourg, waivi 
his right as a peer, voluntarily proceeded to the Bastille, an 
submitted to the jurisdiction of an illegal court. 

During fourteen months, throughout which period his trial 
was protracted, he was debarred the use of pen and ink, and 
every resource of tyranny and injustice was exhausted, in 


* Thore are three or four versions of the history of the death of the Queen of 
Spain; but it is proved beyond a doubt that the belief in her having been poisened 
was strong at the court of Madrid as well as at the court of Versailles. By one 
of the rumours current in that day in Spain we are led te believe that she was 
poisoned in some oysters by two French bermaids. - 
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order, if possible, to prove him guilty. From time to time 
he was brought up before the chambre ardente, interrogated 
and confronted with witnesses; but nothing could be proved 
agamst him, except that he had once seen the priest Le Sage, 
and had been weak enough to ask him to draw the horoscopes 
of various persons, for the gratification of an idle curiosity. 
It appeared, indeed, that one of the duke’s men of busi- 
ness, named Bonard, having lost some papers belonging to 
his master, had been foolishly tempted to apply to the diviner 
for the purpose of recovering them. It having then been 
discovered that they were in the hands of a girl named Du- 
im, various absurd ceremonies were employed in order to 
orce her by supernatural means to return them. Those 
ceremonies of course proved ineffectual; but, on the trial, 
the priest Le Sage declavedethat Luxembourg had made ap- 
lication to Satan for the purpose of destroying the girl 
upm; and that he, Le Sage, and his companions had at 
length, by the duke’s order, assassinated her, cut her in 
quarters, and thrown her into the Seine. In confirmation of 
this accusation, full powers of attorney in favour of Bonard, 
signed by the Duke of Luxembourg, were produced in court; 
and in the last two lines of the document that great general 
made himself over to the devil in due form. Fortunately 
for him, however, on the power of attorney being strictl 
examined, it was found that those two lines were in a hand- 
writing completely different from that in which the rest of 
the instrument was drawn up, and no doubt could remain in 
the mind of any one that they had been interpolated between 
the document itself and the signature, without the know- 
ledge of the duke. 
ether’this had been done by the folly of Bonard, or the 
malice of Luxembourg’s cnemies, could never be discovered. 
The trial was concluded by the acquittal of the duke ;* but 


* AN pe writers, I believe, without exception, have stated that the 
trial of Luxembourg was never formally concluded, but dropped of itself. I 
have with very great regret abstained in the present work from citing my autho- 
rities at the bottom of each page,as I have always done in other historical 
works; but as, in the present case, many really well-informed people might 
think that a mistake has becn made in a statement so opposed to that ef all 
Louis's historians, it is necessary to explain that I have found a recorded decree 
of the chamber of the Arsenal, dated 14th May, 1680, by which the duke is 
woquitted of the charge against him. The order of the king for the liberation of 
Luxembourg was given immediately, but coupled with a command to retire to 
one of his country houses, and not to approach within twenty leagues of Paris, 
Bonard, his intendant, was found guilty of several crimes, and condemned to the 
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Luxembourg was punished severely for his indiscretion, by 
being kept in prison for fourteen months, while his trial 
pronceded. the greater part of which time he spent in a dun- 
geon of the foulest description, only six feet and a half long. 
His life had nearly been the sacrifice, as he fell ill under the 
effects of confinement, and for some time was not expected 
to recover. He was set at liberty, however, siamadiataly 
after his acquittal had taken place, and after retarmg for a 
time from the court, he presented himself again before Louis, 
who, it was remarked, never spoke with him upon the past, 
but showed him no diminution of esteem. On the contrary, 
it would seem that he was afterwards more distinguished 
than before by the favour of the monarch, who perhaps felt 
that he had himself been highly crimimal in suffering his 
great power to be abused by kgs minister, and permitting 
such acts of tyranny to be perpetrated under the sanction of 
his name as thie trial of the Duke of Luxembourg displayed. 

It is seldom, indeed, that we find distinct and clearly- 
traced instances to prove that Louis himself abused the 
arbitrary power he had assumed, but still it must be re- 
marked that of that arbitrary power he was fond, nor would 
yield the slightest portion of it for any consideration, so that 
he must be held morally responsible for all the tyranny and 
injustice exercised by others, to whom he communicated a 
portion of his authority. However much he might be dis- 
posed to ameliorate the laws, and to ensure the equal distri- 
bution of justice to his subjects in their relations with each 
other, he would bear no opposition to his own will; and that 
invaluable law, for which the parliament made a noble stand 
in the commencement of the troubles of the Fronde, and by 
which every I'rench subject, on being put under arrest, was 
ordered to be brought before his natural judges within a 
certain period of time—that great, that excellent law, the 
shield and safeguard of all civil liberty—was never heard of 
under Louis XIV., and was virtually abrogated by that 
monarch. 

Upon his mind, the troubles of the Fronde, indeed, had 
produced the most detrimental effect; and, as is usual, the 
excesses of those persons who had made use of the sapred 
name of liberty as a cloak for their own base and turbulent 

assions, had served more than anything to injure liberty 
itself, They had preparcd the minds of the people to yield 
to despotism, by combining the idea of anarchy with the 
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idea of freedom; and they had prepared the mind of the 
wonarch to grasp and hold fast arbitrary power, by making 
him believe that liberty was the adversary instead of the 
supporter of all legitimate authority. The whole life of 
Louis shows that this was the impression upon his mind; 
but the most distinct expression of that feeling took place, 
when, in the year 1367, he went down to the parliament, 
and caused everything to be struck out of the registers con- 
cerning political affairs which had taken place between 1647 
and 1652. 

To return, however, to the transactions of the chambre 
ardente;—the poisoncrs and their accomplices, against whom 
their crimes were clearly established, suttered a just punish- 
ment, and were burnt in the Place de Gréve. The effect 
proved salutary; for though rumours were still heard from 
time to time of similar crimes, it would appear that they 
were without foundation, and though the commission still 
continued to sit, its attention, we find, was chiefly turned to 
other affairs. 

The same success attended the king’s efforts to repress by 
wholesome severity the absurd and cowardly practice of duel- 
ling. Shortly after he had taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, various instances of that unchristian and 
idiotical custom took place, calling for a manifestation of his 
determination to suppress it ; but that which seems to have 
moved the king the most was the famous combat of four 
against four, known by the name of the duel of La Frette, 
in which several men of the first distinction at the court, and 
some of his own cspecial friends and favourites, were en- 
gaged. He then announced publicly that he would never 
pardon a duellist who took the life of another, and he ex- 
ecuted this purpose with such resolution, resisting all en- 
treaties in favour of any culprit, however high, however dis- 
tinguished, that a habit which had long been, and has since 
again become, the disgrace of civilised nations, was nearly 
put a stop to in France. 

Happy had it been for that country had Louis always ap- 
plied himself to such reformations in the manners of his 

ople; happy had it been for himself and his subjects had 

e always listened to the wise counsels of Colbert, to whom 
the measures against duelling are generally attributed, in- 
stead of to the voice of Louvois, who prompted him to 
actions at once equally unjust and impolitic. During the 
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whole of the first part of his reign, those two ministers stood 
on either side of him, like his good and evil genius. Hach 
held up before his eyes a great and splendid object of am- 
bition ; each poured into his ear, with the voice of eloquence, 
genius, and alone Inspiration, counsels the most opposite to 
those of the other. The one spoke of peace and prosperity, 
the other of war and victory. The one showed him the glory 
of laws reformed and improved, of arts encouraged and 
elevated, of a people maintained in industry and activity, of 
a nation blessed with plenty, tranquillity, and success ; and, 
to yield a part to the weakness of human vanity, the good 
genius whispered, that all this might be combined with 
splendour and magnificence, and that the beneficent purpose 
of doing good to a whole race, might be forwarded by leavin 
glorious and everlasting monuments of taste, genius, an 
exertion, to after ages. The other held out before him the 
glory of enemies overcome, of nations conquered, of king- 
doms added to kingdonis, of flects sweeping the seas, of 
armies carrying the terrors of his name over fields of con- 
quest into other lands, of a fame in history amongst the 
conquerors of the earth, of the majesty of dictating laws to 
other princes, of the triumph of reducing all within his own 
realm to implicit obedience, and of the pride of seeing the 
civilised world wait his nod, and tremble at his frown. 

Pomp, and pageantry, and splendour were called m to 
swell the attractions of the worst objects; and all things 
which could stimulate human vanity or gratify human pride, 
were sought as accessories to allurements already too power- 
ful. Louis listened, and followed his evil genius, though 
some high qualities naturally belonging to his heart, caused 
him to cling with ineffectual longing to the better spirit, as 
if he would fain have dragged him along with him upon the 
course suggested by the other. 

In no points, perhaps, were the opinions and counsels of 
Colbert and Louvois more directly opposed than with regard 
to the conduct which Louis ought to hold towards the large 
body of his Protestant subjects. The king himself, without 
being superstitious, was deeidedly fanatical, and had shown 
from his youth the strongest disposition to bigotry. The 
despotic character of his mind taught him to seek bY ail 
means to render the general opinions of his subjects 6 - 
vient to his own. In his ordinary commerce with those 
about him, a natural mildness of disposition, jomed to native 
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dignity of character, obviated this defect, and he would bear 
contradiction as a man—even rudeness and insolence very 
often—with the utmost calmness and urbanity, when he 
would suffer no opposition as a king, nor would support 
the resistance of masses of his subjects, though he would 
endure with dignified placability much irritating opposition 
from individuals. . 

La Rochefoucault often contradicted him; Colbert, Tu- 
renne, Madame de Maintenon often opposed and blamed 
him ; Louvois resisted his will with insolent arrogance, Lau- 
zun reproached him with brutal impudence, and Villiers 
assailed the tastes which were thought all-perfect, and the 
whims which were fancied proofs of magnificence and genius, 
with ridicule and contempt. But in all these instances, and 
many others which could be named, the king bore all with 
patience and moderation that could hardly have been ex- 
pected at the very time when he was, step by step, with 
cunning policy clearmg the way for cruel zeal, throwing 
down the last barriers raised to protect religious freedom in 
France, and preparing to carry the apostate-making sword 
of intolerance to the dwellings of some of the most innocent 
and industrious of his subjects. 

There is every cause, indeed, to believe, that in dealing 
with the Protestant», as with any other body of his people 
that presumed to differ with him, he acted upon principle, 
though that principle was unjust, despotic, and impolitic. 

Richelieu, during the whole period of his power, had 
laboured to reduce the number and the influence of the Pro- 
testants of France, not from any bigoted hatred of their reli- 
gion, to which, in all probability, he was perfectly indifferent, 
but simply because he considered them a seditious, dissatisfied, 
and isbulant portion of the community, which impeded the 
march of government, and destroyed the uniformity of his 
general scheme of authority. Louis XIII. looked upon them 
im the same light, but he added to the motives which induced 
Richelieu to repress them, all that could influence a zealous 
and eager Catholic. Mazarin, although at the commencement 
of his power he had seemed in some degree to court the Pro- 
testants, had afterwards shown a disposition to proceed in the 
steps of Richelieu. Louis XIV. went far beyond either, and 
urged on by Louvois and Le Tellier, the latter of whom was 
bigoted in the highest degree, now proceeded step by step 
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towards the utter suppression of the Protestant faith in his 
dominions. 

Colbert, there is every reason to believe, did all that he 
could to oppose the unjust and impolitic measures which were 
proposed against the Protestants; but he was not able to 
effect anything, except to slacken, in some degree, the march 
of that persecution which was destined ultimately to over- 
whelm them. 

Madame de Maintenon, then rising daily into favour, not- 
withstanding the usual zeal of apostates, disapproved of the 
measures adopted against the adherents of a faith in which 
she had been educated herself, and, if we may give credit to 
her letters, endeavoured to stay the steps of persecution, 
while she followed cagerly those of persuasion, perhaps of 
corruption, to arrive at the same result. But Madame de 
Maintenon’s lingering affection for her former sect was 
opposed even in her own breast by her fanatical devotion to 
her later creed; and unanswerable arguments were always 
ready on the part of the king to silence the advocacy of tole- 
rance towards heretics in the nouth of a pious proselyte to the 
Roman Church, especially when her own ambitious views might 
have been crossed by too bold an intervention in favour of her 
Huguenot friends. She does not scruple to admit, in more 
than one of her celebrated epistles, that she is forced to coun- 
tenance acts that she could not approve for fear of being sus- 
pected of a lingering attachment to Protestantism, which 
attachment would, of course, have ruined her in the opinion of 
the king ; and thus her powerful influence was withheld in a 
matter where it might have been employed, perhaps, with 
great effect under other circumstances. 

Gradually, but still not slowly, Louis prepared for that 
famous revocation of the edict of Nantes which deprived him 
of a number of his most industrious subjects, and cast an im- 
putation of general cruclty and injustice upon his reign, of 
which it would otherwise have been free. He began by em- 
ploying persons to interpret the edict of Nantes in a manner 
totally contrary to its spirit and its letter, and there wanted 
not jesuitical casuists who succeeded admirably in the attempt. 
Every means were then employed to make converts. Money, 

urs, favours, were held out to all who would embrace the 
Catholic religion, 
Perhaps this might not be considered wrong or unjust ina 
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monarch who conceived he was saving souls by the influence 
of such inducements; but when he introduced dissension into 
families, when he freed children from the restraint of their 
parents, and delivered debtors from the obligations to their 
creditors, the justice of his proceedings became more than 
doubtful. Gross and notorious injustice speedily followed. 
Exclusion from various offices was denounced against the 
Huguenots. At first, public offices of high importance, and 
at length all functions connected with the state, were denied 
to Protestants. All municipal posts, and even, in the end, 
the freedom of all corporate trades, were refused them. The 
bar, from the highest to the lowest offices, was shut against 
them; and, following up this principle, those who had been 
previously admitted to any rights, privileges, or situations of 
trust, were compelled to resign them. 

But one of the most severe and decided blows which the 
unfortunate Huguenots received, was the suppression of what 
was called the “ Chamber of the Edict.”’ This court had been 
established by the Edict of Nantes for the judgment of causes 
between Protestants and Catholics, and in each of the pro- 
vincial parliaments a chamber had been appointed, consisting 
half of Protestants and half of Catholics ; while in the chamber 
of that name in Paris, six ILuguenots and ten Catholics gave 
a preponderance to the latter, which, however, had never been 
very flagrantly abused. Before the time we speak of, how- 
ever, five of the Protestant members had been removed from 
that court, and distributed amongst the other inferior tribu- 
nals ; and on the 21st of January, 1669, appeared a decree of 
the king suppressing the Chamber of the Edict in all the par- 
liaments of the realm. The Protestants, however, were still 
assured that it was all for their own good that these steps 
were taken} and that it was more advantageous for them to 
be judged by Catholics than by a mixed body, the very 
diversity of opinion existing in which, upon one subject, might 
produce contentions and difficulties on others, when the Pro- 
testants could derive no real bencfit from appointing a single 
member to a large body. The unhappy Huguenots were not 
easily persuaded to believe this doctrine ; and the rapid mea- 
sures which were thenceforth adopted against them, soon 
showed the intention of the government to compel them to 
abandon their religion. The number of the churches which 
they had been allowed to maintain was diminished; no 
strangers, no foreigners, were eee to enter the reformed 

; U 
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church in France. The Huguenot clergy were forbidden to 
wear any ecclesiastical habit, to call themselves the ministers 
of the word of God, or to name their religion “ the Reformed,” 
without preceding that term with the word “ pretended.” 

One act after another drove them to despair; and, while 
Pelisson, himself a convert to the Catholic Church, busied 
himself with renegado zeal in buying prtoselytes to the faith 
of the court, it was declared, in 1681, that Huguenot children 
at seven years old were competent to make a renunciation of 
their religion, and the most severe pains and penalties were 
pooeunies against those who should relapse into their heresy. 

he clergy were forbidden to visit the sick or the prisoner, 
for fear of impeding conversion; and marriage, baptism, and 
burial were obliged to be performed almost in secret. The 
consistory and synods were restricted in their functions, and 
rendered less frequent; colleges and schools were shut up; 
many objects of necessary instruction were forbidden to be 
taught by Protestant schoolmasters, and everything, in short, 
was done to render the exercise of the Protestant religion 
inconvenient, degrading, intolerable. The natural conse- 
quences, of course, ensued; the Protestants of France began 
to emigrate to other countries.* Then came edicts of pro- 
scription, confiscation of property, and the most brutal 
cruelties exercised upon those who were supposed to enter- 
tain the intention of making their escape. Some movements 
of revolt were the consequence, especially in the Vivarais and 
in Dauphiné. The Protestant peasantry assembled in several 
places in 1682, and showed a disposition to resist. Their 
sreachers addressed them in the open air, because the temples 
in which they had been accustomed to meet were now de- 
stroyed; and the scenes afterwards enacted against the Co- 
venanters of Scotland were only upon the model of those 
which now took place upon the banks of the Rhone. 

A strong line of troops, embracing an extensive area, was 
drawn round the scene of resistance; the circle was gra- 
dually contracted, all the corps directing their movements 
towards a common centre, and manceuvres were practised to 
hem in the unfortunate Protestants, which have been justly 
compared to those of a great hunting party. 

The assembled Huguenots were attacked, cut to pieces, 
and dispersed ; and the Huguenot ministers who were caught, 


"® The emigrations commenced long before the absolute revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; but the edict was virtually revoked long before. 
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were broken on the wheel without mercy. Parties of troops 
were sent to the Protestant districts throughout the whole 
country, and, led on by the Catholic priests, committed every 
sort of injustice, of brutal cruelty, and of villany, which it is 

ossible to conceive. These measures, as well as those which 
‘ollowed the revocation of the edict of Nantes, are known in 
history by the namé of Dragonades; and every sanctity of 
domestic life, ever law, divine and human, was violated by the 
brutal soldiery, who were sent as a scourge to drive the Pro- 
testants to abandon the faith of their fathers. The dragoons, 
indeed, were, throughout all these transactions, forbidden to 
slay the unresisting, but they did slay by more cruel means 
than even by the sword; while Louvois ceased not, from the 
haunts of luxury and debauchery in which he passed the 
hours of peace, to write exhortations to those who com- 
manded in the provinces to use the last extremities towards 
the Protestants who remained refractory; and the annals of 
the prisons of France display the zeal, the ferocity, the 
cunning, and the cruelty of the higher and lower agents of 
conversion.* 

At length, on the 22nd of October, 1685, appeared an edict 
revoking the edict of Nantes. It is composed of eleven 
articles, by the first of which, all privileges granted to the 
Protestants by preceding kings are suppressed. The two 
next forbid the exercise of the reformed religion throughout 
France; others command all ministers of that faith to quit 
France within fifteen days, offer rewards for conversion, for- 
bid the holding of schools by Protestants, and enjoin parents 
to bring up their children in the Catholic faith. The only 
one merciful clause which the whole act contains 1s that 
which promiges to the Protestants the petty grace of remain- 
ing unmolested in* their houses and goods, provided they 
cease altogether from the open exercise of their religion. 

‘Such was the disgraceful act by which Louis XIV. concluded 
a long series of tyrannical oppressions committed against a 
body of his subjects the most industrious, and, under his reign 
at least, the most tranquil of any class amongst his people. 
They fled on every side, and in vain Louvois endeavoured tc 

* Of course, it is only possible here to enter into apace tecpeneanen but there 
were individual instances of 4 ee cruelty and injustice scarcely to be be- 
lieved. Various trenties had been entered into with particular cities, and the 
case of Sedan (Sir J. Peyron) shows how every engagement and every law o. 


policy, morality, religion, humanity, and good feeling, could be violated even in ar 
enlig tened and polis ed’ age. 
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guard the frontier, in vain flight was forbidden on pain of 
death and confiscation ; the Dutch, theGermans, the English, 
all called the Protestants of France to their separate countries 
as friends and brothers, and all the peculiar arts and branches 
of industry which the Protestants had exercised amongst 
themselves in France were carried to other shores, and lost 
for ever to the land that persecuted theih. Ata later period, 
even in the middle of the eighteenth century, a personage, 
called the Abbé de Caveirac, was found bold enough, by a 
series of sophisms, to apologise for the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; but his work requires no refutation, especiall 

here, and he himself sufficicntly indicated the character of his 
reasoning by adding to his apology for Louis XIV. a treatise, 
intended to palliate the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 

Exaggeration has been used on both sides in regard to the 
number of Protestants who effected their escape from France ; 
but, probably, the estimate tormed by Voltaire is correct, and 
that about fifty thousand families, or between two hundred 
thousand and three hundred thousand souls, expatriated them- 
selves on this melancholy occasion. Basnage says, between 
three hundred thousand and four hundred thousand; and La 
Martiniére, three hundred thousand. Whatever was the 
number, there can be no doubt that the loss to Franee was 
great, and that the evils ensuing from the sevcrities exercised 
towards the Protestants were even more important than Col- 
bert had foreseen. 

That great minister, however, did not live to witness the 
consummation or the consequences of Louvois’s bad counsel 
against the Protestants. He had struggled vigorously to 
support the exhausting war which Louis had carried on against 
all the powers of Europe; and though he boldly, represented 
to the king the ruinous consequences of' his great military 
undertakings, the necessity of peace, and the embarrassments 
that were again creeping into the finances—though he had 
laid before the king in 1678 and 1679 a true and striking 
picture of the existing state of France when compared with 
that which it had enjoyed before the war, and had even ten- 
dered the resignation of his office to give his remonstrances 
greater effect—he had never suffered the king to know even 
a temporary financial difficulty, and had provided means to 
the last for carrying on the war with vigour, and of buying 
the mercenary leaders in foreign countries to grant a peace 
advantageous to France. To effect this, however, he had 
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been obliged to have recourse to many, if not all, of those 
measures which he had before condemned—the sale of offices, 
and the creation of new rentes or loans—and had even been 
compelled to employ those very farmers of the public revenue 
whom he had treated so severely, and against whom there still 
existed decrees of the most threatening nature. 

At length, however, his health gave way ; and we may well 
suppose that grief to see all his best schemes for promoting 
the prosperity of his*native country overthrown had contri- 
buted not a little to injure his constitution. During the 
years 1681 and 1682 his strength visibly declined ;* but he 
continued to labour indefatigably for the good of the state till, 
at length, in the middle of 1683, a violent attack of the stone 
forced him to cease from the execution of his duties. Louis, 
as soon as he heard of his illness, hastened from Versailles, 
and proceeded to visit him at his own house, leaving all the 
splendid train which accompanied him without. He sat some 
time by the bedside of his dying minister, and expressed 
eager wishes which were sincere, and hopes which were fal- 
lacious, for thie recovery of Colbert. The only tear which the 
approach of death, and the severing of all worldly bonds, 
drew from the cyes of Colbert, arose in them at the kind 
words of his sovereign. With this balm he closed his eyes, 
and, shortly after the king’s visit, died, on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1683. Louis XIV. acquired the name of Great during 
his life, and did not preserve the title. On Colbert it was 
bestowed after his death, and will remain with him for 
ever.T 

Tattle doubt can cxist upon the mind of any man whose 
views of eminence are founded upon the principle that bene- 
ficence is ap inherent part of greatness, that Colbert was one 

* The pricst Guibourg, on his examination regarding the affair of the poison, 
acknowledged that he had furnished a person named amy with drugs for the 
purpose of destroying Colbert, and that those drugs had been actually swallowed 

y the minister, producing only a slight illness. 

¢ It is to be remarked, that in his own day Colbert was by no means loved by 
the people in general. He had offended large classes whose interests, as well as 
their passions, led them to defame his character and assail his measures. His 
death called forth innumerable satires and epigrams—all very flat and common- 
oti it is troe, but marking strongly the feeling of the Parisians towards him. 


bave eighteen of these pieces under my eye at this moment, and amongst them 
not two that are worth transcription. The best, perhaps, is the following: 


Caron, voyant Colbert sur son rivage, 
Le prend et le noie aussitit, 

De peur qu'il ne mette un impdt 

Sur la barque et sur le passage. 
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of the greatest ministers, if not one of the greatest men, that 
ever lived. That he committed errors, that he had faults, is 
undeniable, for he was a man; but that his designs were for 
the good of his fellow-creatures, and that those designs were 
guided and executed with infinite sagacity, is clear from every 
record of his administration. We have already spoken of his 
efforts at large; and it may be equally tmnecessary to touch 
upon them again here, even for the purpose of pomting out 
that his mind was as comprehensive and vast in its views 4s 
laborious and accurate in its details, as to dwell upon the 
petty faults or failings which chequered the character of that 
extraordinary man. That he claimed, without possessing, the 
honour of high ancestry—that he aspired to become chan- 
cellor, and in vain studied the Latin language, which he had 
not previously learned—are amongst the small scandals 6f 
the aay that are scarcely worthy of investigation. But there 
are two great political errors attributed to him, which it is 
necessary to notice in this place. The first is, that he not 
only did not encourage the exportation of corn from France, 
but did not perceive that the want of a market for super- 
fluous production tended to a dangerous decrease of supply 
while, by opening the trade, yet binding it by certain condi- 
tions, he might have insured that none but the superfluity 
should be exported. 

It was not to be expected, however, that Colbert, who was 
in fact the first great practical political economist that the 
world ever saw, should be conversant with every part of a 
science then in its complete infancy, and which has not yet 
arrived at maturity. The difficulty of correcting the varis- 
tions of supply by any laws regarding exportation is still in 
some degree a problem; but even had the mind, of Colbert 
solved it in his own day, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the prejudices of all the rest of the world, especially in 
his own country, where a famine had lately been the conse- 
quence of an ill-regulated traffic in grain, would have ob- 
structed him at every step, and in all probability would 
ultimately have foiled his endeavours. 

Another accusation brought against him was, that he en- 
couraged in the king the taste for building, and for all those 
eipensive and magnificent constructions which marked the 
ie of Louis XIV. in the history of the arts. 

e palace of Versailles, begun while Colbert was the 
director of public buildings, the splendour, the richness, and 
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the costly bad taste of which are too well known to need 
description or detail in this place, has been called the gulf 
into which the revenues of Newline were poured never to 
return. But this is a pitiful and narrow view of the subject ; 
the sums expended on such buildings, the money spent upon 
the encouragement of arts, science, and industry of every 
kind, did return, not alone as the principal sum, but bearing 
interest of an extraordinary amount, in the employment of 
the people, and the rapid circulation of capital. 

The gulf, the real gulf, into which the revenues of France 
were poured never to return, was the abyss of foreign wars 
and fruitless conquests, and efforts to aggrandise one family 
and one man. Such was the gulf into which the revenues of 
France were poured by Louis XIV.; but the splendid build- 
ings of Versailles,* the labour and expense bestowed upon 
the construction of waterworks, the laying out of gardens, 
the casting of statues, the painting of pictures, the hewing 
of the marble, and the weaving of the tapestry, would never 
have been felt, or felt only as a benefit, had there not been 
other contemporary drains which carried the wealth of the 
kingdom beyond its limits, and spent the revenue of the state 
while they diminished the industry of the people. 

Having noticed the building of Versailles, it may be as 
well to speak in this place of the institution of the Royal 
Hospital of Invalides, which was suggested by Colbert’s 
rival, Louvois, and commenced in the year 1671. 

Previous to that time almost all the abbeys under the 
king’s nomination had becn, by a very ancient custom in the 
French Church, bound to support a certain number of lay 
brethren, appointed by the monarch, and who were generally 
chosen from the wounded and maimed soldiers in the service 
of France. This due had been converted into a pension 
payable from the revenues of the abbeys, and these pensions 
were now diverted to the support of the Hotel des Invalides. 

It has been objected to this institution, that much more 

* The expense of Versailles was certainly very great, but it was almost entirely 
poured back into the hands of the people of France as the price of labour and 
production. Very little but a portion of the marble was brought from any other 
country; and though in the week ending on the 26th August, 1684, we find that 
the aum of two hundred and fifty thousand francs had been laid out on the park 
and fhe palace, yet twenty-two thousand men had been employed in the exertion 
of their best faculties. It was, in fact, an army employed in construction within 
the realm, instead of in destruction without, gaining money by innocent labour, 
instead of unnecessary slaughter, and spending it amongst their fellow-country- 
men, instead of amongst strangers. 
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good might have been done by establishing it upon a less 
magnificent scale, and at a distance from the capital, where 
the difference in the price of provisions would have enabled 
a much greater number of invalids to be received. The 
moral effect of the institution, however, would have been 
greatly diminished ; and there is every reason to believe that 

th Louis and Louvois looked to that moral effect as their 
principal object. Other objections have been urged against 
the Invalides, both in former times and in the present, when 
the spirit of the age has, if I may so term it, an entirely 
material and mechanical tendency. The institution, how- 
ever, will always be looked upon as a magnificent one by 
every person who does not entirely deal with the feelings of 
the heart, and the movements of the mind, as a matter of 
narrow calculation. 

In one point of view, both the building of Versailles and 
that of the Invalides co-operated strongly in producing a 
frame of mind in the French people favourable to all the 
chief objects which Louis XTV. proposed to himself. It was 
necessary to him, and must be to every sovereign of France, 
to identify himself with the glory of the nation, or in other 
words to weave the vanity of the French people so intimately 
in the same web with his own purposes, that the two cannot 
be separated, and that every effort made for his own gratafi- 
cation may tend at the same time to satisfy their self-esteem. 

The splendour of the monarch’s court, the magnificence of 
his undertakings, the gorgeous richness of Versailles, all aided, 
together with his victories and successes in the field and the 
cabinet, to make the French people vain of being the subjects 
of such a king. They saw ambassadors not only from every 
European nation, but from the most remote parts of the 
earth, thronging to his court; and they fancied that their 
country was the centre of all Europe, their metropolis the 
capital of the whole world. 

The wonder and the surprise displayed by the rude African, 
or the curious Siamese, gave them, we learn, intense plea- 
sure; and even in the cclebrated reply of the Doge of Genoa 
they contrived to find out something flattering, though it was 
in Jact an indirect reproof. 

The sovercign of that city paid a compelled visit to the 
court of France in the year 1685, and was shown over all the 
wonders of Versailles by two proud and ostentatious guides, 
Colbert de Croissy and the young Marquis of Segnelai. The 
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ve face with which the doge regarded everything struck 
conductors, and induced Segnelai to put to him a some- 
what extraordinary, and not very polite question. He asked 
if the doge was not surprised at the magnificence of all the 
things he saw; but the ideas of that prince turned at once 
to his own city of palaces, and he replied that the only thing 
that surprised him was to find himself there.* 


CHAPTER X. 


Early History and Character of Madame de Maintenon—Her first Acquaintance 
and Connexion with Madame de Montespan—Thcir Disputes—She detaches 
Louis from Madame de Montespan—lIntrigues of the Court—Scandals revived 
—Fall of Madame de Montespan—Death of the Queen—Marriage of Madame 
de Maintenon to the King. 

Wes now come to speak of what may be considered the 

last epoch of the life of Louis XIV., though not properly the 

last epoch of his reign, for there is a considerable distinction 
to be made between the two, the period of the monarch’s 
decline es a man having commenced considerably earlier than 
the decline of his power and influence as a potentate. With 
this period of his life is intimately connected the history of a 
woman extraordinary in many respects, but in none more 
than in the vicissitudes of fortune, through which she was 
led from a prison to a palace, and from the bed of a coarse 
and vulgar buffoon to the bed of a haughty and polished 
sovereign. I speak of the famous Francoise Daubigné, 
Marchioness of Maintenon, on whose history I must now 
ause, as not only one of the most extraordinary known, 
ut also as most intimately connected with the whole after- 

conduct of Louis XLV. 

Madame do Maintenon was born im the prison of Niort on 
the 27th of November, 1635, nearly three years before the 
birth of Louis himself. Her father, Constant d’Aubigné, 
throughout was a man of a rash, wild, and dissolute character, 
and was at that time a prisoner. She was baptised by a 
Catholic priest, and the Duke of Rochefoucauld acted as 
godfather. Her father’s sister, Madame de Villette, took 
charge of her early years; but while she was yet in infancy, 
her father was conveyed from Niort to the Chateau Trom- 
petie, at Bourdeaux, whither she accompanied him, and she 
remained there till the end of 1639, at which time her father 


* The particulars of the doge’s visit, and the cause thereof, will be noticed 
hereafter, as well as the coming of envoys from Spain. 
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was liberated on an extorted promise of embracing Catho- 
licism. Not choosing to fulfil that engagement, however, he 
fled to Martinique, accompanied by his wife and children, and 
in the voyage the child was seized with a fever, which soon 
reduced her to the gates of death. She was even for some 
time supposed to be dead, and preparations were made for 
consiguing the body to the ocean, when her mother per- 
ceived that life was not extinct, and took means to resuscitate 
her child. The presence of Madame d’Aubigné, a woman, 
calm, firm, and devoted, withheld her husband for a consider- 
able time from the vices and excesses of which he had pre- 
viously been guilty. The property which he had in Mar- 
tinique was sufficient for their subsistence; but Madame 
d’Aubigné being forced to return to France for the recovery 
of some property, her husband once more sought the gaming- 
table, and lost everything that he possessed. 

Madame d’ Aubigné bore all reverses with fortitude, and as 
she had no fortune to give her daughter, she devoted herself 
to cultivate her mind, and to implant those high principles in 
her bosom which might arm her against temptation in cireum- 
stances of danger and difficulty. In 1645, Francoise d’Au- 
bigné lost her father—if his death could be called a loss— 
and shortly after returned to France, where absolute neces- 
sity of the most painful kind obliged her mother to confide 
her to the care of her husband’s sister, Madame de Villette, 
who lost not a moment in converting her to the religion of 
her fathers. Thus become a Protestant, Mademoiselle d’Au- 
bigué’s task now became to distribute the alms which her vir- 
tuous and charitable aunt bestowed with a liberal hand upon 
the less fortunate persons of her neighbourhood, and for 
Madame de Villette herself—notwithstanding one or two 
acts of ungenerous fanaticism committed’ by that lady—she 
retained, during life, the greatest veneration. She was not 
suffered, however, to remain long with her Protestant re- 
lation. Her mother, steadfastly attached to the Roman 
Catholic faith, looked upon the salvation of her child as 
hopeless in any other creed but her own; and as the system 
of conversion was at that time in high vogue, especially with 
Anne of Austria, some of the Catholic connexions of the 
uniortunate girl were soon interested sufficiently in her fate 
to withdraw her from the happy home which she had found. 
The active agent in this business was the Countess de 
Neuillant, who, from her husband having been governor of 
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Niort at the birth of Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, had become 
her godmother, and who consequently considered herself, 
justly in some degree, responsible for the religious opinions 
of her god-daughter. It is probable, however, that being, as 
she is represented to us by Saint Simon, “ avarice itself,” she 
would have taken little heed of this duty, had it not been 
likely to promote her anterest with the court. 

Her eldest daughter had married the Duke of Navailles, 
had shown herself attached to Anne of Austria, and had 
won the regard of that princess, while her husband, the 
duke, had made himself serviceable and agreeable to Mazarin. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted that Ma- 
dame de Neuillant imagined she should recommend herself to 
the court, to which her daughter was attached, by converting 
this young scion of a noble but decayed Protestant family ; 
and she therefore obtained, both from the mother of the 
young lady and from| the French court, authority to take 
Francoise d’Aubigné from the care of her aunt La Villette. 
No sooner had she obtained possession of her person, than 
she employed every means, justifiable and unjustifiable, to 
bring her back to the Roman Catholic religion. Having 
resisted all the efforts of her persecuting patrons, the poor 
girl was subjected, as a punishment, to the most menial occu- 
pacar a the hay and straw for the horses were given out by 

er hands, and from them also the poultry received their 
food. She was accustomed to say in after-life, that her 
reign had commenced by the government of the farm-yard ; 
but as she ‘still maintained her adherence to the religion of 
her father, she was at length placed in the Ursuline convent 
of Niort, where means of conversion were employed, the 
nature of which we do not know, but which at length in- 
duced her td abandon the Protestant and embrace the Ca- 
tholic religion. No sooner had she publicly recanted, than 
her aunt, Madame de Villette, refused to afford her any fur- 
ther pecuniary support; the Ursulines would not keep a 

erson who could pay them nothing; and Madame de Neuil- 
ant, having contrived to convert her, was quite satisfied with 
that work of charity without allowing her purse to suffer 
in favour of her proselytc. The unhappy girl was therefore 
obliged to increase the poverty of her mother by the addition 
of her own necessities. 

Madame d’Aubigné at that time was nearly destitute, 
gaining a scanty subsistence with her own hands, and receiv- 
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ing nothing from the family of her husband but a pitaful 
annuity of two hundred livres. Long anxieties, care, disap- 
pointment, and fatigues, brought her shortly to the grave, 
which took place not long after the return of her daughter, 
and after the death of her husband’s sister, Madame de Vil- 
lette. Thus, ata very early age, she left her child with no 
dowry but beauty and talents, in the midst of a world where 
such things as friends are scarce, and without any relation 
whose protection or support she could. claim. 

After having aad for three months shut up in a small 
room at Niort, Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was once more 
sought out by Madame de Neuillant, who, partly ashamed 
of suffering her god-daughter and hcr proselyte to want, 
partly desirous, it would seem, of having some human object 
or the exercise of petty tyranny, again took the unhappy 
girl under her charge, and put her for a time to an Ursuline 
convent in Paris. We find that Mademoiselle de Aubigné 
accompanicd her more than once to the capital; and at her 
house, the graces, the wit, and the accomplishments of the 
young orphan soon attracted the attention of several per- 
sons of distinction in Paris. Among the rest were Made- 
moiselle de Si. Hermant, the Chevalicr de Meré, and the 
famous Scarron. The Chevalier, who was a friend, and in 
some degree a favourite of Mazarin, but vain, affected, and 
stiff, took upon him to initiate the young Indian, as he 
called Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, into all the etiquettes of the 
beau monde of Paris. The Abbé Scarron was a person en- 
tirely of a different character—gross, coarse, and filthy im his 
writings, and often so in his conversation. Deformed, im- 
potent, and full of infirmities, he possessed, as some compen 
sation for corporeal miscry and mental coarseness, a warm 
and ardent heart, and a quick and ready himour, which 
sometimes reached the elevation of wil, and always passed 
for wit even when it did not attain that point. At his house 
almost all the men of talent and high spirits in Paris were 
accustomed to meet, and a number of ladies of good reputa- 
tion did not scruple to frequent the society of Scarron, al- 
though their ears were likely to be saluted by conversation 
neither very delicate in expression or very virtuous in ten- 
dency. To his dwelling Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was taken 
before she had reached fifteen years of age, and we learn 
from one of the letters of Scarron himself that, as if a pre- 
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sentiment of her future,fate had struck her, she burst into 
tears on entering his apartment. 

The deformed abbé, who was accustomed to say of himself, 
that “ Nature had made him of the scrapings of her pot,” was 
not by any means insensible to personal beauty, and he 
seems from the first to have been very much struck with the 
young orphan of Niort. A letter addressed from Mademoi- 
selle d’Aubigné to Mademoiselle de St. Hermant, after the 
former had quitted Paris for a time, brought on a letter from 
Scarron, and a regular correspondence ensued between him 
and his future wife. It has been generally asserted that 
compassion was the only motive of Scarron in proposing at 
length to marry his young favourite ; but all his letters to her 
breathe an ardent and impassioned spirit of a very different 
character, and no one can read them attentively without 
bemg convinced that, notwithstanding his infirmities, Scarron 
was, what is termed, in love with Mademoiselle d’ Aubigné. 
Perhaps the only serious verses which Scarron ever wrote 
are addressed to her, and the Chevalier de Meré himself, it 
would appear, followed the fashion of falling in love with the 
young orphan as far as he could love anything but himself. 
At length, on the return of Mademoiselle d’Aubigné to 
Paris, Scarron, touched with the dependent situation in 
which she was placed, and grieved at all that she suffered, 
generously offered either to marry her or to give her a dowry 
if she chose to marry any other person. She was already, 
however, pleased with his wit, moved by his attachment and 
kindness of heart, and touched by his generosity, and she 
does not seem to have hesitated in regard to her choice. 
To Scarron, then, she was married in the year 1651, being 
at that time in the sixteenth year of her age, and with him 
she lived for nearly nine years, till his death, which took 
place on the 14th of October, 1660. 

It would be a painful, and probably unsatisfactory, task 
to examine minutely, at this distant period of time, what 
was the real conduct of Madame Scarron during her union 
with her husband, and to confront the various accounts 
which have been given of her demeanour at that period. 
She was then extremely beautiful, graceful, witty, and, in 
general, prudent; and there can be little doubt that she con- 
tributed greatly to purify the conversation and soften the 
grossness of manners in the literary meetings which almost 
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nightly took place at her husband’s house. Of course, at an 
after period of the reign of Louis XIV., when her power 
and influence extended over everything, and when flattery to 
her was refined flattery ‘to the monarch, everything that 
could tend to cast a stain upon the character of Madame 
Scarron was forgotten by the courtiers of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and every trait of virtue, of piety, or of goodness, 
which could be recollected or supposed, was called up to 
dignify the history of her early life. 

We find that exactitude in fulfilling the formal observances 
of religion was always undoubtedly one of her qualities; and 
we find, also, beyond doubt, that Scarron not only on various 
occasions expressed a high opinion of her virtue, but that he 
submitted his works to her inspection, and retrenched many 
passages, gross in language or immoral in tendency, at her 
suggestion. But at the same time we find that Madame 
Scarron was most intimate with the celebrated Ninon de 
?Enclos, a woman whose talents had been employed in the 
service of depravity—a prostitute by choice and neither by 
circumstances nor necessity—and whose opinions were formed 
for the purpose of justifying the vices to which her tempera- 
ment prompted her. Such was the bosom-friend of Madame 
Scarron; and certainly, in her Jetters to that lady, there is 
not one word which does not tend to establish the belief that 
the conduct of Ninon de l’Enclos met with full approbation, 
if not with imitation, on the part of Madame Scarron. 

There is more, however, than even this to be said in sup- 
port of the doubts which have been entertained in regard to 
the extreme purity of Madame de Maintenon’s life. We 
must remember, on the one hand, that all the evidences of her 
virtue which have come down to us, the instances cited of her 
modesty, the testimonies of Scarron to her innodence, and all 
the many speeches which he either himself uttered on that 
subject, or which were invented for him by others, have come 
down to us through persons who were either nearly connected 
with Madame de Maintenon herself, or whose interest it was 
to praise the secret wife of their monarch. On the other 
hand, however, we must not forget that the two letters which 
have been brought forward to prove that a culpable intimacy 
existed between herself and Fouquet have never been by any 
means proved to be hers. They are attributed to her by the 
author of the historical memoirs on the Bastille, but without 
the slightest proof. They bear no signature, they differ very 
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much in style from her other letters, and, in short, are only 
the objects of vague suspicion. Besides this, also, we must 
by no means forget that these letters are amongst those 
which Fouquet, in the most solemn manner, declared to be 
forgeries, calling God to witness the truth of his declaration 
at a time when his life was in hourly peril, and when the au- 
thenticity of the letters could in no lawful manner influence 
the sentence to be pronounced upon him. 

Having cleared away, however, some very doubtful en- 
comiums on the one hand, and some still more doubtful causes 
of suspicion on the other, there remains, unfortunately, but 
too much reason to believe that the conduct of Madame 
Scarron was not quite so regular as has been represented. 
There can be no doubt that the character of that lady was 
attacked, even during Scarron’s life, both in public and in 
private. It is true that the assaults of malignity afford no 
proof of guilt whatsoever, but rather a presumptive proof of 
virtue, and that the prophecy of Hamlct to Ophelia, “‘ Be thou 
as chaste as icc, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
ealumny,”’ is every day verified. But when we find, from 
accidental disclosures, circumstances of strong suspicion, when 
we find those who were bound to assert the innocence of a 
woman nearly connected with them, and for whom they enter- 
tained a strong affection, joining in the charge against her, 
we may reasonably doubt. 

Now in the instance of Madame Scarron, her husband 
himself undoubtedly laid her open to the temptations of Fou- 
quet. He received from the superintendent a pension; he 
sent his wife constantly to that minister’s house; through 
her mediation were all the transactions carried on which took 
place between Fouquet and Scarron; her name was always 
put forward when 4 favour was to be asked, and her friends 
and relations were sure of obtaining place or distinction on 
application to the superintendent. Tn one of her letters she 
pc of Fouquet as “that hero to whom we owe every- 
thmg;” and it is admitted, even by her great panegynist 
Beaumelle, that Fouquet did not scruple at all events to 
tempt her virtue. The satirical Giles Boileau did not scruple 
openly to attribute vice to Madame Scarron; and Scarron 
himself, in his undoubted letters, shows no slight suspicions 
of the conduct of his wife, while, in some verses of scarcely 
less certain authenticity, he applies to himself the most gross 
and painful epithet which can be employed to designate a 
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man whose wife has sacrificed her honour. If, to all this, we 
add the known fact that Madame Scarron was the bosom 
friend of almost all the most infamous women in Paris,—of 
Madame de Montchevreuil, Madame de Pommereuil (one of 
the mistresses of the Coadjutor de Retz), and of Ninon de 
Y'Enclos, we may well entertain suspicions very unfavourable 
to the character of the person in question. 

On the death of the satirical poet, Madame Scarron found 
herself in a situation of extreme difficulty. All that Scarron 
possessed had proceeded from the cfforts of his"pen, or from 
the bounty of others. The pension which he enjoyed from 
the bounty of the qucen-mother dropped immediately on his 
death, and that which he received from Fouquet also required 
to be renewed in favour of his widow. For the latter she 
applied immediately, and we are told by her biographers and 
friends that Fouquet attempted, in complying with her re- 

uest, to overcome her virtue, and was repulsed with dignity. 

ut the scandal which took place between her and the super- 
intendent dates from a much earlier period, and other suspi- 
cions, especially in regard to Louis de Mornay, Marquis of 
Villarceaux, point to the period of the death of Scarron. It 
is true that Madame de Villarceaux remained constantly her 
friend; but that lady was absent from Paris, as Madame de 
Maintenon’s own letters show, at the time to which these 
suspicions are attributed, while Monsieur de Villarceaux him- 
self was in the capital, and by her own account she sought 
for him especially, in the crowd which attended the king and 
queen’s entrance into Paris in 1660. 

Whatever temptation, however, that most miserable of all 
situations, noble birth surrounded by penury, might throw in 
the way of Madame de Maintenon, and whether or not she 
might have yielded on certain occasions to those temptations, 
she felt the strong necessity of maintaming a high reputation, 
and always put forth piety and external devotion to counter. 
balance the imputations which were very likely to fall upon 
her from the libertine society which she frequented. She 
evidently had not ventured to apply personally to the queen- 
mother for the continuation of Scarron’s pension after his 
death. But having retired as a boarder to the Ursuline con- 
vent in the Rue St. Jacques, where she had received a part of 
her early education, she was surprised by the pension bei 
suddenly renewed, and five hundred francs a year added 
thereunto, at the solicitation, it would seem, of the Maréchale 
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d’Albret. She afterwards retired to the Hospitalers of the 
Place Royale, where she managed her affairs with the utmost 
economy, keeping up a respectable appearance, and yet having 
constantly a considerable sum to bestow upon the poor. Her 
conduct here seems to have been irreproachable, and many of 
the better part of her acquaintances now became her friends. 
Amongst the rest was the Maréchale d’Albret, who sincerely 
and deeply befriended her, and at whose house she met the 
most distinguished people of Paris. 

Although Madame de Maintenon was still extremely poor, 
she had sufficient for all her necessities, and seems to have 
desired no more, saying of herself, “I was raised a hundred 
points above interest. I sought for honour.” A high repu- 
tation, and the approbation of the world in general, formed 
through all the earlier part of her life one of the chief motives 
of Madame de Maintenon’s conduct; and it would seem, that | 
it was her just appreciation of the means by which a high and 
permanent reputation was to be obtained, which led her rather 
to separate hersclf, at least in appearance, from the irreligious 
and unscrupulous society into which she had been thrown, 
than to yield to the current. Extremely pleasing in her 
manners, gentle, graceful, beautiful, and apparently attaching 
herself to those who loved her with strong feclings of grati- 
tude and affection, she won the regard of many persons ; and, 
by never using the wit that she possessed to wound or injure 
any one, she avoided making enemies so long as her poverty 
and inferiority of station left her free from envy. Under these 
circumstances, the many persons who were interested in her 
fate, as the only way of raising a person from poverty by re- 
spectable means, who had gained so much upon their esteem, 
endeavoured, to find a suitable alliance for her with some 
person of greater wealth. Such a person was at length found, 
aman of a libertine character, and probably older than her- 
self, but of high rank and great fortune. Madame Scarron, 
however, in this instance, took a high and noble resolution ; 
and she refused to unite herself to one whom she could nei- 
ther love nor respect. 

We know not who this person was; but in her own letters 
Madame Scarron describes him as everything that was hateful, 
and makes a comp#rison between him and Scarron, greatly to 
the advantage of the latter. “ What think you,” she says, 
“of the comparison which they dare to make between this 
man and Monsieur Scarron? Oh, God! what a difference! 
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Without fortunc, without inducements, he drew to my abode 
good company, while this one would have hated and driven it 
away. Monsieur Scarron had that cheerfulness which all the 
world knows, and that kindness of mind which scarcely any 
one knew him to possess. This person has a mind neither 
brilliant, nor playful, nor solid; if he speaks, he is ridiculous. 
My husband was excellent at heart, and I had corrected 
his licence. He was neither outrageous nor fundamentally 
vicious ; of undoubted probity, and disinterestedness without 
example. C loves nothing but his pleasures, and is 
esteemed by none but our abandoned youth; devoted to 
women, the dupe of his friends, haughty, passionate, ava- 
ricious, and prodigal. At least he secms to me all this.” 

Scarcely had she refused this man—and thereby given 
offence to a multitude of those who, according to the custom 
of the world in gencral, sought to make her happy in their 
own way, though that way was the sure one to make her 
miserable, and who now left her in wretchedness of one kind, 
because she would not embrace the wretchcdness they had 
laid out for her—when the death of the queen-dowager sud- 
denly deprived her of her pension, and left her once more in 
the most abject poverty. 

A. whirlwind of blame and reproach for having refused the 
alliance proposed to her, now assailed her on all sides; and 
some passages of Madame de Maintenon’s letters upon that 
subject are so much to her honour, that it would be doing 
injustice to a person, whose faults we may have to dwell 
upon at large, were we to omit inserting them. Nor, indeed, 
should we be able to arrive at a just appreciation of her 
remarkable character, did we not take mto consideration 
these indications of fine and noble feeling, ere we proceed to 
show how ambition trampled over all such sentiments, and 
taught her to employ those opinions and feclings, which she 
long entertained with sincerity and truth, ay arts to supplant 
others, and to arrive at a station scarcely compatible with 
their real existence. 

By this time Madame de Maintenon had once more retired 
to the Ursulines of the Rue St. Jacques, and notwithstanding 
her having refused the person who had been proposed to her 
as husband, the Duchess of Richelieu, whose previous hia- 
tory we have noticed in another place, sent to offer her a 
retreat in her own house upon the death of the queen- 
mother. In answer to a letter to that effect, Madame de 
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Maintenon writes, “I thank you, madame, with all my heart, 
for the retreat which you offer me; but I am very far at 

resent from thinking of quitting the Rue St. Jacques. 

othing but a life of retirement is compatible with the 
situation to which the death of the queen has reduced me. 
I shall have the honour, madame, of bringing you myself the 
veil such as you hive ordered. My mourning is very dif- 
ferent from that of the court; I have to weep my benefac- 
tress, and my repose, and my happiness.” 

Again, to the same lady, Madame de Maintenon replies a 
few days after, when the subject of the marriage had been 
once more brought forward, ‘“ Madame, I swear in the pre- 
sence of God, that even if I had foreseen the death of the 
queen, I would not have accepted that offer. I should have 
better loved my liberty—-I should have respected my own 
indigence. My friends are very cruel, madam. They blame 
me for having rejected the proposal of a man, rich and of 

ood birth, it is true, but without mind and without morality. 

have said to Madame la Maréchale everything that I could 
think of, the most strong and the most sensible; still she 
condemns me, and imputcs to me my own misfortunes. In 
truth, I should not have now to regret the loss of the pen- 
sion which gave me subsistguce; but God will provide in 
that respect, and I should at present have had to regret my ~ 
solitude, my libertv, and my repose, blessings which God 
could not have given mc back without a miracle. If the 
refusal were again to be given, I would give it still, notwith- 
standing the profound misery with which it has pleased 
Heaven to try me. I have arnt consulted with myself—I 
have considered everything, weighed everything, seen every- 
thing. 1 am not then culpable, madame; I am but unfor- 
tunate, and that is fully enough.” 

Such were the letters which Madame Scarron wrote to 
some of her friends, upon an occasion in which her character 
appears to the highest advantage. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the constancy with which she prepared to suffer mis- 
fortune, she was not without making efforts to obtain the 
renewal of her pension from the king. She applied to all her 
friends to use their interest in her favour; she solicited 
ministers and statesmen, she presented petitions to the king, 
but in vain; and she now found, in a moment of want and 
necessity, what every one will feel when under the pressure 
of misfortune—the hollowness of the world’s friendships, 
the base and cowardly selfishness of those who will not risk 
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their own favour, or hazard the charge of importunity for 
the salvation of those whom they have often offered to serve, 
when service was not needed, and the Gorgon aspect of that 
poverty which so readily turns the hearts of friends into 
stone. 

In Madame Scarron’s letters about that period she details 
all that occurred with that bitterness of spirit which might be 
expected; mentions the persons to whom she had applied ; 
and points out the result, the friendship of the lips, protesta- 
tions of interest where no interest existed, promises of service 
in the tone which predicts they will be broken, and offers as 
einpty as the air in which they were breathed. ‘“Oh!’’ she 
exclaims, “if I were in favour, how differently would I treat 
the unfortunate !”’ 

Madame Scarron at length gave up all hopes of obtaining 
a renewal of the pension she had received from the queen- 
mother; but some one offered to obtain for her a small post 
in the household of Mademoiselle d’Aumale,* who was at 
that time about to set off to espouse the young King of Por- 
tugal, She made her mind up to accept the proposal, took 
the brightest view of affairs, and scems to have been compa- 
ratively happy; but just at the moment that the princess and 
her suite were about to depart, either accident or a last hope 
induced her to seek an interview with Madame de Montespan. 
She first endeavoured to obtain one through Mademoiselle 
d’Artigni, expressing merely a desire to sce once more a per- 
son whom she had formerly known at the Hotel d’Albret, 
and whom she calls “the Marvel of France.” 

Madame Scarron was, however, ultimately presented to 
Madame de Montespan by that lady’s own sister, Madame 
de Thiange, and the conversation immediately turned upon 
her proposed journey to Lisbon, and the cireumstainces which 
induced her to go into this voluntary state of exile. Madame 
de Montespan heard her with feeling and kindness, made her 
uote in haste a new petition, and undertook to present it to 
the king. 

The peat was such as Madame de Montespan probably 
expected. The king had been wearied by the name of Ma- 
dame Scarron, so frequent had been the petitions presented 
in her-name; and when the memorial was put into his hands 

Madame de Montespan, he exclaimed, ““ What! the widow 
Searron again !” 
* She was younger sister of Mademoiselle de Nemours, who married the Duke 
of Savoy. The history of both sisters we have noticed in another place. 
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“Sire,” replied Madame de Montespan, with generous 
frankness, “you should long ago have ceased to hear her 
talked of. It is astonishing that your majesty has not yet 
listened to a woman whose ancestors ruined themselves in 
the service of yours.” 

To the representations of Madame de Montespan were 
added those of Villéroi, in whose probity Louis had great 
confidence ; and the pension was accordingly granted at their 
solicitation. She thus owed her stay in France, and the 
means of actual existence, to the influence of Madame de 
Montespan, exerted in the most gencrous and high-spirited 
manner; and if the feelings which she affected to entertain, 
and the opinions which she afterwards took care to instil into 
the bosom of the king regarding his connexion with that lady, 
were just or real, she either committed a gross meanness in 
soliciting her aid at first, or an infamous piece of treachery in 
labouring to supplant her afterwards. Her conduct has been 
defended in this respect, on the plea that, if at that time any 
adulterous intercourse really existed between the king and 
Madame de Montespan, it was a profound secret. But no- 
body could ever read the letter of Madame Scarron, dated 
the 11th of July, 1666, in which she gives an account of the 
whole transaction, without feeling perfectly sure that the 
widow of the buffoon was at that moment fully aware that 
the “ Marvel of France’? was the mistress of the king ;* 
and, indeed, she herself remarks, “The king, they tell me, 
received the petition kindly; perhaps the hand which offered 
it may have rendered it agreeable.” 

The renewal of her pension was followed by a strange con- 
trast between the first outbreak of her joy, in suppers with 
Ninon de |’Enclos, where the lute, the marquis, the Maréchal 
d’Albret, &c., &c., figured in rather an extraordinary manner, 


* If the dates of Madame de Maintenon’s letters are at all correct—and, with 
regard to the two we are about to speak of, the incidents of the renewal of her 
pension, and other circumstances mentioned, leave not a doubt as to the fact—the 
adulterous intercourse between Madame de Montespan and the king must have 
taken place when the widow Scarron solicited her aid, which was in July, 1666; 
for in March, 1669, she speaks of more than one child which Madame de Mon- 
tespan had then had by the king. It is only by such indications that we can 
arrive at a qust ppprecate of her conduct. Historians generally supposed that 
the first child of Louis by Madame de Montespan was born in 1669; but there can 
be no doubt whatever that early in that year Madame Scarron undertook the 
charge of his children by that lady, and she speaks of them herself distinctly in 
the plural number, and as already born. We are unwilling to enter into such 
aa at large; but the letters of Madame Scarron leave not a shadow of doubt 

e facts. : 
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and a sudden plunge into devotion which she took towards 
the end of the same year, in consequence of the sermons of 
Bourdaloue. Amongst other mortifications which her con- 
fessor inflicted on her at this time was that of rendering her- 
self tiresome in company; on which she observes, pleasantly 
enough, “1 find myself yawning, and I make others yawn, 
and 1 am sometimes tempted to give up‘ devotion.” 

From this period Madame Scarron lived in greater retire- 
ment than she had previously done, without, however, giving 
up the society in which she had previously moved ; and from 
some of her friends, immediately connected with Madame de 
Montespan, she received, in March, 1669, pressing solicita- 
tions to take charge of some children, said to be of the highest 
distinction, but whose existence and education were equally 
to be kept a most profound scerct. 

Madame Scarron at once divined who were the parents of 
these children ; but she now made sone difficultics, though 
the prospects held out to her were very advantageous. As 
we shall hare to comment on her conduct, we will give her 
reply to the proposal in her own words. ‘“ Nevertheless,” 
she says, in her answer to Madame de Heudicourt, “if the 
children are the king’s, I will do it willingly; I could not 
charge myself without scruple with those of Madame de 
Montespan. Thus the king must order me to do it. Such 
is my last word upon the subject.” 

The whole of Madame Scarron’s Ietter, but especially the 
part here cited—joined with the words which she afterwards 
uses, “Three years ago I should not have had this delicacy ; 
but since I have learned many things which prescribe it to 
me as a duty”—points evidently to the conclusion that her 
scruples were of a religious nature; and, consequently, what- 
ever might be the impression produced at the timé upon those 
she addressed, history can but look upon those scruples as a 
part of the same hypocrisy which characterised all her after 
conduct in regard to Madame de Montespan. 

“Tf the children are the king’s,’”’ Madame Scarron says, 
“Tam very willing.”” Now had it been in reality a religious 
scruple which affected her mind, she would have made no 
distinction between the natural children of the king and of 
any other person. They were still natural children; they 
were still the offspring of a double adultery, and in the eye of 
morality or religion, or even of common sense, it could make 
not the slightcst difference whether they were the king’s or 
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not, except, indeed, by aggravating the crime to which they 
owed. their birth. But when we come to consider the worldly 
advantages which she gained by arriving at the positive cer- 
tainty that the children were those of the monarch, and by 
inducing him personally to command her to take charge of 
them, we shall find that in this instance, as in almost all 
others, she only used the veil of delicacy and piety to cover 
over the keenest appreciation of her own interests. By ob- 
taining the command of Louis to take charge of the children, 
she brought herself in immediate connexion with the king; 
by refusing to do it, unless commanded by him, she enhanced 
the apparent value of her services, and, in fact, laid him under 
an obligation ; and by the whole proceeding she avoided sub- 
jecting herself in any degree to Madame de Montespan, while 
she at once took a high place in the service of the king. 

There can be no doubt that Louis himself had nothing to 
do with the choice which had been made of Madame Scarron. 
Madame de Montespan knew and appreciated the high men- 
tal qualifications of the widow of the burlesque poet, and she 
had made a wise choice in selecting a governess for her 
children, though, as it proved, an unwise choice as far as she 
herself was concerned. It was to her, then, and to her sister, 
Madame de Thiange, that Madame Scarron owed her appoint- 
ment, and not at all to the king. But Louis was very easily 
persuaded to add his commands to their request, and Madame 
Scarron was soon established in an anomalous office, half-way 
between that of governess and that of foster-mother to his 
natural children by Madame de Montespan. It is true that 
the pious lady who thus made herself a convenience, and 
without actually serving the king in his illicit pleasures, 
abetted them by facilitating their concealment, risked her own 
reputation by herecomplacency. The greatest secrecy was 
maintained in regard to the children; and every effort was 
made to hide their existence from the public, till such time as 
Madame de Montespan, if not hardened in vice, at least lost 
to all sense of modesty by habit, came forth and daringly 
avowed her adultery with Louis. 

A house was taken for Madame Scarron at Vaugirard; 
horses and servants were hired for her, and she publicly un- 
dertook the education of Mademoiselle de Heudicourt, in 
order, by some ostensible employment, to cover the more 
secret occupation to which she really devoted herself. 

Nevertheless, the mystery which attended her proceedings 
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could not very long escape notice. The nurses themselves, 
who had charge of the children, were not aware of the rank 
of the offspring they were intrusted with. Madame Scarron 
visited them frequently by night on foot, and disguised, earry- 
ing under her cloak, food, linen, and various necessaries. She 
often passed whole nights with the children when they were 
sick; and yet during the day she frequénted the society with 
which she had been accustomed to associate, for the p 

of preventing any one from knowing that she was burdened 
with a secret of importance. That she was so burdened, how- 
ever, was soon surmised; and it is more than probable that 
the whole particulars were divined by the Parisian world long 
before the connexion between the king and Madame de 
Montespan was acknowledged. 

Gradually, as we have shown before, the sense of decency 
and the shame of unconfirmed vice wore off with the king 
and his mistress; the children were even occasionally taken 
to St. Germains, and brought into a room where the king 
and Madame de Montespan were, by the nurse, while Ma- 
dame Scarron remained without. The king asked the nurse, 
who was ignorant of his connexion with the children, several 
rig aaae one of which was, who she thought was their 
ather. “I do not know at all,” replied the nurse, “ but I 
imagine that he is some duke or president of the parlia- 
ment ;” at which reply Madame de Montespan was extremely 
pleased, and the king laughed till he cried. 

The king’s merriment might very probably divulge, to the 
nurse at least, a secret which was rapidly becoming none. 
Close upon the letter in which Madame Scarron relates this 
anecdote, comes an epistle to her from the Chovalier de 
Meré, her early friend, who no longer treats her as the 
young Indian, but shows in his every word tliat deference 
and respect which courtiers feel for those who are rising in 
the world. Her additional importance evidently had charms 
for Madame Scarron; and all her letters at this time prove, 
notwithstanding everything that has been said both by her- 
self and La Beaumelle, that she suffered neither the king 
nor Madame de-Montespan to perceive the slightest degree 
of disapprobation of their connexion. On the contrary, as 
the natural children of the monarch grew up, she became the 
friend and frequent companion of Madame de Montespan, 
who showed an extreme partiality for her society, and lost 
no opportunity of praising her to the king. 
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Louis, however, had heard much of Madame de Mainte- 
non’s talents and learning. He knew that she formed one 
of the circle of the Hétels de Richelieu and D’Albret, where 
the affected literati of the day used to swarm in great num- 
bers, and the monarch was somewhat afraid of, and somewhat 
prejudiced against, a woman whom he classed with those who 
were her associates. ‘These impressions, and the praises of 
Madame de Montespan, caused Louis, in speaking to that 
lady of Madame Scayron, always to call her “Votre bel- 
esprit ;’’? and on some occasions he seems to have shown his 
dislike towards her so strongly, that she dared not present 
herself before him for several days. She was in the way, 
however, of winning his esteem, and a very few opportu- 
nities of hearing her conversation soon showed him therein 
a charm, which captivated him even after that of Madame 
de Montespan. 

Madame Scarron now passed the greater part of her even- 
ings in the socicty of Louis and his mistress, and undoubt- 
edly afforded to their amours all the countenance of her piety 
and propriety. The king had before this time raised her 
pension from two thousand livres to two thousand crowns, 
and he shortly after made her a present of a hundred thou- 
sand francs, in consequence of a clever reply made to him by 
the Duke of Maine. It was to that prince that Madame 
Scarron was now cliefly attached, and his precocious mind 
and amiable disposition, as a child, seem to have gained 
Madame Scarron’s affection in the highest degree. 

In 1678, the decent veil which the king had cast over his 
intrigues with Madame de Montespan was so far drawn 
aside, that by an act registered by the parliament, he de- 
clared the Duke of Maine to be legitimate, without, however, 
mentioning the name of his mother; and in order to correct 
the lameness with which the boy was afflicted, Madame de 
Maintenon took him to Antwerp carly in 1674, for the pur- 
pose of consulting a famous physician of that town. The 
journey was kept perfectly secret, as well as the condition of 
the children who accompanied her; and though the trouble 
that she took, and the skill of the physician proved ineffec- 
tual, she received from the king substantial marks of grati- 
tude, which enabled her in the end of that year to buy the 
estate of Maintenon. Various other favours were showered 
upon her in the same year, and at the request of Madame 
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de Montespan herself she was admitted to all the private 
parties of the king. 

About that period also it is clear that Madame de Mon- 
tespan endeavoured to establish her fortune upon a firm 
basis, by marrying her to a man of the highest rank at the 
court.* Madame de Maintenon suspected that the motive 
of the king’s mistress was to separate her from the royal 
children; and she rejected the proposal, assigning her ex- 
treme tenderness for her young charge as her motive, and 
speaking of her affection for them in such terms as to in- 

uce Madame de Montespan, who had some cause for dis- 
content, to embrace her warmly, and exact a promise that 
she would never quit her. 

From all the correspondence of that period I have no 
doubt whatcver that Madame de Montespan began to see 
with uneasy sensations the fondness of the king for the so- 
ciety of Madame Scarron. Probably those feelings did not 
amount to anything like jealousy; but I believe them to 
have had a share in aj] those squabbles and disagreements, 
which now daily succeeded between the king’s mistress and 
her friend. In the course of the year 1675, Madame Scar- 
ron went with the Duke of Maine to the waters of Barege. 
Along the whole road they were received with the utmost 
distinction and splendour; and the letters of Madame Scar- 
ron (or, a8 she was now called, Madame de Maintenon)t to 
Madame de Montespan, show still throughout the same 
tacit countenance to that lady’s connexion with the king as 
heretofore. 


* This is proved, in the first place, by a letter from the Chevalier de Merd 
without date, in which he plainly refers to some gentleman whom he found pay- 
ing attentions to Madame Scarron, and who, he says, appeared to him clever 
enough to hope to obtain the government of France under the greatest prince in 
the world, and good enough to aspire to conduct so beautiful a lady as herself. 
In the second place, in a letter to Madame de Coulanges, Madame de Maintenon 
herself says, in speaking of an invitation, “I should never be to myself if I did 
not always refuse. My servitude will finish; but, alas! perhaps it will finish by 
another servitude;” and in another letter to Madame de Heddecourt she speaks 
of the marriage distinctly, leaves no doubt that it had been proposed by Madame 
de Montespan, and points out that the person alluded to held the rank of duke. 

The story runs, and it is vouched for by a letter from Madame de Mainte- 
non to Madame de Coulanges, that the territory of Maintenon was erected into a 
Marquisite in 1688, that a few days after the king called her Madame de Main- 
won, instead of Madame Scarron, and that she thenceforth took the former 
title, though not before. It is proved, however, that this is false, and that the 
name of Madame de Maintenon was given to her long before by a letter sent by 
the Duke of Maine to his mother from Barege, in June, 1675, in which he twice 
calls the lady in question Madame de Maintenon. 
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The very firs letter in which Madame de Maintenon 
makes the slightest allusion to any religious scruple upon 
the subject, leaves it very difficult to say whether she was 
most inclined to give encouragement or discouragement to 
this double adultery. She says, in writing to Madame de 
Montespan, on the (3th of March, 1678, “If ever passion 
was pardonable, it i8 this one without doubt; but I will 
always say that it is not pardonable with God, nor even with 
men.” Such was the’mitigating manncr in which Madame 
de Maintenon, even at so late a period, spoke of a crime of 
such great magnitude. 

It appears, however, quite clear, that when and where it 
suited her purpose Madame de Maintenon could use a very 
different tone: but long before she even addressed so weak 
a remonstrance to Madame de Montespan, she had bitterly 
quarrelled with that lady, and was step by step pursuing the 
course on which she procecded without relaxation, till she 
deprived her of the regard and confidence of the king, and 
stepped into the vacant place herself. 

Whether or not Madame de Maintenon pursued this 
course systematically, and at what time her purpose of sup- 
planting Madame de Montcspan assumed a distinct and tan- 
gible form, He only who can look into the human heart 
could reveal. But it is certain that very shortly after Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had beeen introduced into the private 
circle of the king, and after Louis had discovered the charm 
of her conversation, constant quarrels took place between her 
and Madame de Montespan, and that the former gradually 
withdrew even from the mother of the royal children herself 
all control over their conduct and education. Naturall 
haughty and imperious, Madame de Montespan could ul 
endure such condutt in a woman whom she herself had raised 
from the depths of misery, and altercations of the most vio- 
lent character took place between them; in the course of 
which {the dignity of the king himself was frequently more 
than endangered. 

On the one hand, Madame de Maintcnon, having gained 
the strong position of obtaining the king’s commands to un- 
dertake the charge of his natural children, refused to yield 
to any orders but his; while on the other, Madame de Mon- 
tespan moved Louis by his affections, and on one occasion, 
representing the insolence with which she was treated by the 
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governess of her children, induced him to say, “If she dis- 
pleases you, why do you not discharge her ?” 

Although Madame de Montespan herself had both too 
much regard for Madame de Maintenon, notwithstanding all 
their quarrels, and too much admiration for the manner in 
which she brought up her children, to,follow the king’s ad- 
vice, she could not refrain from letting her rival know that 
the king had placed such power in her hands; and, indig- 
nant at such a speech as that we have reported from the lips 
of Louis, Madame de Maintenon declared her intention of 
retiring from the court. Her purpose was expressed in terms 
so decided, that both the king and his mistress, believing she 
would execute it, regretted having driven her to it, and in 
order to induce her to remain, determined that the king 
should himsclf ask her to abandon her intention, and notify 
to her that in future she should only be accountable to him 
for the education of the princes. Vehement quarrels still 
went on, however, and we see Madame de Maintenon vacil- 
lating between the desire of quitting a court where she was 
subject to constant discomfits, anxieties, cares, and fatigues, 
and the ambitious clinging to a painful office, which afforded 
her, however, a hope of raising herself to higher things. 
Thus we find her writing in 1674, to her confessor the Abbé 
Gobelin, that she is firmly determined to quit the court at 
the end of the year, and yet shortly after she tells the Abbé 
Testu, “ My estrangement from the court is so little decided, 
that Iam bound to it by tics more strong than ever. I have 
no subject of discontent, and people have without doubt 
given you wrong information on purpose.” 

In fact, the letters of Madame de Maintenon herself to her 
different friends are so contradictory and unsatisfactory, as 
to establish, without any other proof, thé deceitfulness and 
hypocrisy of her character ;; but itis from other sources that 
we must derive a correct view of those events which were 
taking place at the court, and which changed the whole 
fortunes of Madame de Maintenon and of Madame de 
Montespan. 

We shall now proceed with the history of Madame de 
Montespan and Madame de Maintenon together; as the 
struggle between those ladies forms a “part, and no incon- 
siderable part cither, of the history of Louis XIV. That 
struggle was long and severe; for habit, if not affection, 
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wit, beauty, and even youth, were in favour of Madame de 
Montespan, in the contest for possession of the king. But, 
on the other hand, Madame de Maintenon had, if not directl 
in her own favour, be acting in opposition to her rival, 
satiety on the part of the monarch, the remorse of Louis at 
the state of life info which he had plunged, and the re- 
morse even of Madane de Montespan herself, which proved 
the most adverse circumstance in her renewed efforts to 
retain possession of uhe king’s affection. The first fit of 
this remorse took place in the year 1675, and is attributed 
by different writers to different 'causes. It is generally 
supposed that the preaching of Bossuet and others during 
the holy week awakened in the mind of the king and his 
mistress a feeling of deep repentance, which induced them 
to separate for a time by mutual consent. 

The Marquis de la Farre recounts the matter differently, 
and not without the semblance of truth. ‘The king,” he says, 
“met the sacrament one day, as it was being carried in pro- 
cession to one of his officers who was at the point of death, 
and, for the purpose of setting a good example, turned round 
and. followed the Host to the chamber of the dying man. 
The spectacle of the chamber of death so struck and affected 
him as to awaken thoughts long excluded from his bosom ; 
and on his return to Madame de Montespan, he communi- 
cated to her the remorse he felt in regard to the criminality 
of their connexion. Je found her in thesame state of mind 
as himself, and the separation accordingly took place.” 

Madame de Montespan proceeded to Paris, and the king 
remained at Versailles. But this separation lasted not long. 
The first effects of terror and repentance soon wore off; and 
notwithstanding the exhortations of the Bishop of Meaux, 
and the interested dissuasions of Madame de Maintenon, the 
fair sharer in the king’s crimes was recalled to Versailles. 
It ia said even that the bishop himself in his journeys from 
the palace to the capital carried with him letters to Madame 
de Montespan from the king, which breathed anything but 
the spirit of purity and religion. 

In the following year, 1676, Madame de Montespan pro- 
ceeded to the watering-place of Bourbon, and M. e de 
Maintenon remained with the Duke of Maine in possession 
of the ground; nor, if we are to judge from the letters of 
Madame de Sevigné, did she use her opportunity ineffectually. 
In a letter of the 6th of May, 1676, Madame de Sevigné 
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speaks of Madame de Maintenon as more triumphant than 
ever; and makes use of the remarkable words, “ Everything 
is subject to her empire.” She paints her also in the same 
letter as bearing her success with haughtiness. But on the 
return of the favourite from the waters of Bourbon, with 
beauty renewed, and graces ever Mento a she at once seems 
to have recovered her empire over tlfe mind of the king. 
Madame de Maintenon, however, had by this time established 
an empire founded upon a different basis. She had skilfully, 
artfully, and, few can doubt that we might add, hypocritically, 
persuaded the monarch that in all her proceedings she sought 
nothing but his good. It was easy to point out to him the 
evil of the course he was pursuing, it was easy to cry up the 
beauties of moral and religious virtue to a man who was by 
no means insensible thereof, but in whose dominions there 
had been found nothing powerful enough to restrain him, not 
even his own conscience. Jt was easy to convince him that 
she was right; and, as long as her art was sufficient to con- 
ceal her art, to make him respect her for promulgating 
opinions which he could not but respect. 

The hold of Madame de Montespan was upon Louis’s 
affection ; the hold which Madame de Maintenon established 
was upon his esteem. She was skilful enough, she was wise 
enough to direct her whole efforts to make the king believe 
that she was animated by the strongest zeal for his temporal 
and eternal welfare; and very little was required on the 
king’s own part to make her efforts for that purpose effectual. 
That little was easily to be found in his own character. He 
was by nature vain, and by nature susceptible of religious 
impressions: his vanity taught him to believe that hers was 
disinterested kindness, and his piety showed him that her 
arguments were consonant with his own deepest convictions. 
Thus, during the five years that followed, as his passion for 
Madame de Montespan decreased ; as the remorse with whieb 
his mind was filled, and in which she participated, rendered 
their intercourse painful, and interrupted it by frequent 
separations; as her vehement quarrels with me de 
Maintenon annoyed the king, who was often forced to be the 
arbitrator, and as her jealousy in regard to his passing amours 
with other people irritated a monarch unwilling to submit 
to any restraint, the ties which attached him to Madame de 
Montespan were daily worn down to a thread that an infant’s 
hand might have broken, while the bonds of respect and 
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esteem which Madame de Maintenon had cast around him 
were every day strengthened. Nor was the latter unsuccess- 
ful in rendering those bonds light and agreeable: her con- 
versation was full of grace and sweetness, her judgment was 
accurate and fine, her temper was casy and placable, and, 
although forty yeara had passed over her head, her beauty 
had been treated leniently by time, and her countenance was 
always pleasing and full of calm and thoughtful meekness. 
Thus, when irritated ‘by the caprices or jealousy of his im- 
perilous mistress, Louis was sure to find in the society of 
Madame de Maintenon both solace and amusement. 

Day by day the preference grew more marked, and of 
course, in consequence, the impaticnce and irritation of Ma- 
dame de Montespan increased towards her rival, while scenes 
of altercation of the most distressing kind daily took place. 
Frequently Madame de Montespan complained to the inne 
but Louis, though in his conversations with her rival he eon- 
tinued long to excuse or justify his mistress, would not con- 
sent that Madame de Maintenon should retire. The piety of 
Madame de Montespan affected her only by fits: but that of 
Madame de Maintenon was both more continuous and more 
apparent; and about the time that the conversion of Pro- 
testants, and their persecution was becoming a mode at the 
court of Louis XIV., she lost no opportunity of signalising 
herself in a manner so agreeable to the king. All her Pro- 
testant relations, all her friends wh had been educated in 
that faith to which she herself had long steadfastly adhered, 
were urged by her with every persuasion to turn to the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and in many mstances she 
was successful, gaining thereby great credit with all the pious 
persons of the court. 

Notwithstanding the great art of Madame de Maintenon, 
she occasionally took some measures, in her eagerness to 
break off the connexion between the king and Madame de 
Montespan, which, had they reached the monarch’s ears, 
could not have fuiled greatly to offend or disgust him. Ina 
letter even as far back as 1676, addressed to Madame St. 
Geran, she suggests to the king’s confessor to refuse him the 
sacrament unless he broke off his intercourse with his mis- 
tress. In 1678 and 1679, also, her conduct towards the 
king became so apparent that Madame de Montespan herself, 
on more than one occasion, boldly accused her of seeking to 
carry off from her the heart of the king. 

VOL. II. Y 
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In the following year the monarch’s coldness had become 
so apparent towards his mistress that she complained of it 
with bitter tears, reproached herself for not having accompa- 
nied him to Flanders in 1679, and cast vague and wild accu- 
sations against every one who approached the person of the 
king, Amongst the rest, Madame de Maintenon again suf- 
fered from her fury, though that lady was but too conscious 
that in this case it was in no degree affection for herself 
which caused the additional estrangement between Louis and 
Madame de Montespan. That additional estrangement took 
place in consequence of a new intrigue, which we may soon 
have to mention; but at the present moment we must speak 
of the measures which Madame de Montespan now adopted, 
upon a systematic plan, in order to remove from the court, or 
ruin in the opinion of the king, a person whom she justly con- 
sidered as the most dangerous of her rivals. 

With Louvois, with La Rochefoucault, and with several 
others, she laid schemes for the purpose either of marrying 
Madame de Maintenon to the old Duke of Villars,* or of re- 
viving all the scandals which were current against her nearly 
twenty years before. Those scandals, as we have shown, 
were many, and not without some apparent foundation. Her 
prompt refusal of the Duke of Villars now brought them all 
forth against her, and there can be little doubt that every- 
thing was said by Madame de Montespan and by her friends 
which could tend to sink the governess of her children in the 
opinion of the king. 

Perhaps, however, somewhat too much was said; and there 
can be little doubt that those letters which had been pro- 
duced upon the trial of Fouquet, and some of which had been 
attributed to Madame de Maintenon, were now again brought 
up to prejudice the king against her. If 90, however, it is by 
no means improbable that Louis was himsclf convinced that 
the letters were forged, or that Madame de Maintenon was 
enabled easily to prove to him that they were not in her 
handwriting, and that, as any one must see who examines 
them for a moment, they displayed in no degree her style of 
thought or of expression. In all her letters at that time, 
however, Madame de Maintenon refers to the rumours that 


"4am inclined to believe that the proposal of marrying her to the Duke 
of Villars was distinct from another acrungeneit of the sane kind referred to 
ae it is ulmost demonstrable that the two transactions were entirely 
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were circulated regarding her, attributes horrid charges 
against her to Madame de Montespan, and endeavours to 
ow that both La Rochefoucault and his son were caballing 
to injure her. She triumphed over all, however; and the 
king, as the strongest mark of his unshaken confidence, ap- 
Sasa her, in theeyear 1680, second lady in waiting to the 
aupbiness, on the fnarriage of that princess with his son. 
She was now free from all dominion on the part of Madame 
de Montespan, but the jealousy of that lady continued and 
increased; and as we find that from time to time the kin 
spent one or two hours with her alone in her cabinet, an 
proved himself “the most agrecable man in his kingdom,” it 
is not all astonishing that the king’s mistress should look 
upon her with apprchension. 

At the time, however, when Madame de Maintenon re- 
ceived a station in the household of the dauphiness, and 
when Louis gave her so strong a proof that he disbelieved all 
accusations against her, he was himself entirely occupied 
with a new passion which had seized him for a beautiful girl 
of the court named Mademoiselle de Fontange. Beauty and 
grace, however, were her ouly attractions, for she had neither 
the deep devoted tenderness of La Valliére, nor the wit and 
majesty of Montespan. She was contented io be the mis- 
tress of the king, a station which, however degrading, had 
acquired a false appearance of distinction from the pompous 
briliancy with which Louis had enveloped his vices; but she 
exacted from the monarch that the same rank should be given 
to her which had been given to La Vallicre, and, being 
created a duchess, she remained for a short period one of the 
avowed mistresses of the king. Her reign, however, lasted 
little more than a year. In the ycar 1681, as we shall notice 
more particularly fereaftcr, death delivered Madame de Mon- 
tespan of the new rival who had risen np against her, having 
before taken the child which she had borne to the king. 

In the commencement of this intrigue, it was some time 
before Madame de Montespan became aware of the king’s 
attachment to this unhappy girl; but when it became public, 
her fury know no bounds ; and on one occasion, when Madame 
de Maintenon was prescnt, her passionate reproaches to Louis 
went so far as to induce him to say, after bearing patiently 
great provocation, “I have already told you, madam, that J 
will not be troubled.” This was followed by an estrange- 
ment of some duration between oe king and his mistress; but 
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at length they were reunited; and one or two extracts from 
the letters of Madame de Maintenon will give a better view 
than anything else can do of the state of mind in which 
Madame de Montespan passed the last few years of her con- 
nexion with the king. 

‘The bounties of the king,’ says Madame de Maintenon, 
in June, 1679, “ do not compensate to ine for the loss of my 
tranquillity. Madame de Montespan will have it that I seek 
to be his mistress: ‘ But,’ said I to her, ‘ he has then three ?” 
‘Yes,’ replied she: ‘one in name—that girl in fact (Made- 
moiselle de Fontange)—-and you at heart.’ I represented to 
her, with all gentleness, that she listened too much to her 
resentment. She replied that she knew my artifices, and was 
only unfortunate in not having listencd to her resentments. 
She reproaches me with her bountics, with her presents, with 
those of the king, and tells me that she had fed me, and that J 
strangled her. You know the truth of all this. Itis a strange 
thing that we can neither live together nor separate. I love 
her, and I cannot persuade myself that she hates me.” 

On the 22nd of August following, she writes, “ Jealousies 
have ceased; peace is concluded. 1t was full time that the 
king, after having given it to Europe, should give it to his 
court. Madame de Montespan is more brilliant and more 
adored than ever. She flatters me, she confides to me all her 
designs, consults me, and listens to me.”’* 

A change, however, had come over the court before the 
28th of October, when Madame de Maintenon again writes, 
“The prince is the idol of the king; the more his tenderness 
for the son augments, the more it seems that his love for 
the mother diminishes. It is no more now than a first m- 
chination.”’ 

Shortly after, a breach, which seemed tlmost irreparable, 
again took place between the king and Madame de Montée- 
span; but by this time her rival was installed in the house- 
hold of the dauphiness, and expressed a hope that the king’s 
mistress would ccase to persecute her. 

It is evident, however, from all her letters, that Madame 
de Maintenon herself had not ceased in any degree to inter- 
fere between the king and his concubine. On the contrary, 
it is clear that she, at this very time, engaged the wife of the 
monarch’s son to labour with her for the purpose of render- 


* This is the language of the pious lady who wished the king’s confessor to 
refuse him the sacrament, if he aid not separate from Madame de Montespan. 
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ing the separation between Louis and Madame de Monte- 
span permanent. Every means were taken to impress the 
monarch with the criminality of his former conduct, and the 
dauphiness, with sincerity, truth, and disinterestedness, 1a- 
boured to bring the mind of the king to the same conclusions 
which Madame de Maintenon urged upon him with no less 
zeal, but with purposes, perhaps, not quite so pure. 

There were others, however, who laboured to defeat the 
exertions of both Madame de Maintenon and the princess ; 
and at the head of these was the celebrated minister Louvois, 
the attached friend of Madame de Montespan, to whose cha- 
racter and tone his own bore a great resemblance. 

“MM. de Louvois,”” writes Madame de Maintenon, in the 
beginning of 1680, “has contrived for Madame de Montespan 
a. téte-a-téte with the king. He has been suspected for some 
time of this design ; his movements were studied, precautions 
were taken against opportunities, and means were used to 
break through his measures; but they were so well taken, 
that at length the king has fallen into the trap. At this very 
moment they are in the midst of explanations, and love alone 
will hold counsel to-day. The king is firm, but Madame de 
Montespan is very charming in her tears.” 

Immediately afterwards she writes to the same person, 
“ This explanation has confirmed the king. 1 have congratu- 
lated him on having overcome so redoubtable an enemy. He 
avows that M. de Louvois isa more dangerous man than the 
Prince of Orange, but that he is necessary. Madame de 
Montespan at first wept, then burst into reproaches, and at 
length spoke haughtily. She broke forth against me, accord- 
ing to her custom; nevertheless she has promised to live on 
good terms, with me.” 

Scarcely, however, was this letter written, showing that 
Madame de Maintenon believed all her schemes to be success- 
ful, than it was followed by another, in which her grief and 
disappointment at finding herself deceived, broke forth in the 
following curious terms: “1 am devoured by chagrin. I had 
flattered myself that Madame de Montespan would cease to 

rsecute me, and that I should be able to labour in peace 

or my salvation with a princess who gives all the court an 
example greatly admired, but very little little followed. She 
(Madame de Montespan) is reconciled with the king. Louvois 
brought it about. She has forgotten nothing that could 
injure me; she painted a picture of me the most horrible that 
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it is possible to conceive. My God, thy will be done! She 
came yesterday to my house, and overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches and abuse. The king surprised us in the middle of 
a conversation, which ended better than it had begun. He 
ordered us to embrace and to love each other; but you 
know that the last article cannot be commanded. He added, 
laughing, that he found it more easy td restore peace to all 
Europe than between two women, and that we took fire upon 
trifles.”’ 

The rest of the correspondence between Madame de Main- 
tenon and Madame de Frontenac would be invaluable to the 
history of those times, if the dates were attached, and the 
letters were perfect. Such, however, is not the case, and I 
shall therefore only cite a few words of one letter more, the 
date of which is ascertained to be the 10th of October, 1680, 
which I mention morc for the purpose of showing that up to 
that period the king’s growing regard for Madame de Main- 
tenon had not assumed the character of love, than to display 
the course of conduct by which she supplanted Madame de 
Montespan. 

“T receive,’ she said, “every day new favours from the 
king; but my health, which is becoming weaker every day, 
will not permit me to enjoy them long. All that I gam in 
credit I lose in tranquillity. This life is unsupportable to 
me. The king doubts me and fears me. He overwhelms me 
with bounties in order to shut my mouth. He loves the 
truth and will not listen to it.” 

The growing favour of Madame de Maintenon called pon 
her not only the anger and indignation of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, but the envy of the whole court; and again, in 1680, 
all the scandals which had been circulated against Madame 
Scarron were revived to blast the reputation of Madame de 
Maintenon. Her brother, for whom she had obtained several 
favours from the king, was inclined to pursuc the propagators 
of such rumours with violence; but Madame de Maintenon 
herself besought him to moderate his anger in such terms as 
to leave no doubt that she felt perfectly well aware that the 
imputations cast upon her would not be believed in the 

uarter where it was most important to her that they should 

e discredited. On the contrary, we find that every day her 
favour increased ; and, with the household of the Dauphiness, 
she accompanied the whole court into Flanders and Lorrame 
in the years 1680 and 1681. 
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In the latter year the death of Madame de Fontange de- 
hvered Madame de Montespan, as we have said, from a rival 
whose youth and beauty affected her more than the talent 
and piety of Madame de Maintenon. In the preceding year 
also she had purchased for the sum of two hundred thousand 
crowns the post of superintendent of the queen’s household, 
which the Countess 6f Soissons had been forced to sell when 
she fled from France under the suspicion of administering 
poison to various persons. Madame de Montespan had thus 
endeavoured to acquire a position in the court independent 
of the favour of the king, and her hopes were now greatly 
raised by being freed at least from onc rival. But the king’s 
intrigue with Madame de Fontange had produced an effect 
which she did not fully comprehend; it had taken away the 
last hold that his former mistress had upon his affection, 
while it was far from diminishing in any degree those feelings 
which attached him to Madame de Maintenon. From that 
time forward his affection for Madame de Montespan may be 
said to have been at an end, and his further connexion with 
her only subsisted from the difficulty of breaking it off with 
a woman who seemed resolved not to lose her hold upon that 
court which she had long ruled with almost absolute sway. 

In the mean time, notwithstanding the efforts of all her 
enemies to injure Madame de Maintenon in the opinion of 
the king, and to discredit her with the royal family in general, 
she rose daily in the respect not only of the monarch, but of 
the dauphiness and of the queen herself, who conceived. nearly 
as high a regard for her as that which was entertained by 
Louis. The king gave up to her, during the end of 1680, 
four or five hours of his time almost every evening, and 
found in her conversation that mixture of case and brilliancy, 
of piety and cheerfulness, of good sense and playful fancy, 
which was suited to his age, his habits, and his character at 
the time. Partly by nature, and partly by art, the cup that 
was offered him in these interviews was flavoured exactly to 
his taste, and Madame de Montespan found herself with all 
her wit and beauty completely neglected for the superior 
attractions of her rival. 

From the letters of various contemporaries, we do not find 
that a belief was at all general in the court, that anythin 
approaching to criminality existed between the king an 
Madamns de Maintenon. The witty and malicious courtiers 
indeed played upon the name she had now assumed, and 
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seeing her favour, and the decrease of that of Madame de 
Montespan, called her generally Madame de Maintenant—the 
lady of the present. The ministers even paid her court, and 
sought her influence with the king; but still scandal was 
very little busy with her name, considering the circumstances 
in which she was placed; and the increasing and apparent 
regard of the queen proved a great shield against malice. 
That regard Madame de Maintenon herself, with that keen 
good sense which she displayed through life, constantly cul- 
tivated most assiduously. She did all that she could to 
render Maria Theresa happy in domestic life. Louis spent 
a considerable part of cach day in the society of his wife and 
his family. The queen, whose heart had been so often wrung 
by the vices of her husband and the insolence of ]is mistresses, 
declared on various occasions, that she had never been so 
happy or so well treated as since Madame de Maintenon’s 
influence over the monarch had been exerted; and, in the 
middle of the year 1682, that princess presented her portrait 
to the king’s friend with her own hand, which Madame de 
Maintenon herself declarcs to have been the most agreeable 
of all the events which had happened to her since her appear- 
ance at court. 

Still, however, we find that Madame de Maintenon and 
Madame de Montespan frequented each other’s society with 
some degree of intimacy ; so much so, indeed, that the former 
took her sister-in-law to dine at the house of the latter; and 
from her letters to her brother, the Count d’Aubigné, we 
should not discover the change which had taken place till 
long afterwards. 

A period, however, was now rapidly approaching, when the 
ascendency of Madame de Maintenon was to become com- 
plete, and when the only obstacle to the establishment of her 
power over the mind of the king was to be removed. Un- 
fortunately, some of the most important letters of Madame 
de Maintenon, those to Madame de Jroutenac, remain imper- 
fect, and without dates. It is clear, however, from one of 
them, in which she mentions her age at the time, that in 
1680 or 1681, the king had offered to her the unenviable and 
criminal distinction of supplying the place of Madame de 
Montespan, and that she ad. refused to accept it. I also 
feel perfectly satisfied, from reading the whole of her cor- 
respondence at the time, and that of many of her contem- 
poraries, that she made no sacrifice to the growing passion of 
the king. 
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At length, on the 30th of July, 1688, the troubled and 
painful life of Maria Theresa was brought to a close by a 
disease which probably would not have proved fatal, but for 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the first Sipe in ordinary, 
D’Aquin. The queen, to the last moment of her life, had 
only continued to show more and more her regard towards 
Madame de Maintenon, and in her arms she died. 

The king was in the neighbouring apartment when Madame 
de Maintenon was about to retire from the death-bed of her 
royal mistress. The grief of Jiouis was extreme, and it is 
probable that his heart smote him at that moment for all 
that he had made the dead suffer. Under those circum- 
stances, the greatest consolations that he could receive were, 
of course, to be derived from friendship. 

If he turned his eyes towards Madame de Montespan, if 
he looked back to La Valli¢re, he found nothing but matter 
for reproach ; but when he thought of Madame de Maintenon, 
in whose society he had found so many charms, who had 
afforded him good counsels, taught him lessons of virtue, and 
with regard to whom his heart was free from remorse, he 
beheld at once the person whose sympathy and kindness 
would be unmingled with anything feeling either bitter or 
reproachful. To her, therefore, it is probable, he sent the 
Duke of Rochefoucault. At all events, it is certain that the 
duke, though the personal enemy of Madame de Maintenon, 
stopped her as she was about to retire, and led her towards 
the apartments of the king, saying, “This is not the moment 
to quit him! He has need of j}ou.”” Madame de Maintenon 
accordingly proceeded to seek the king, but remained with 
him only a short time. She immediately joined the Dau- 
eee with whom in a few days she proceeded to Fontaine- 

leau, where all her letters speak the decpest grief for the 
loss of one who had shown her much favour and kindness. 

It was in her society, however, that Louis still sought for 
consolation, and we find that he was constantly with her, 
visiting her at her toilet; but still there is reason to believe, 
that whatever might have been Madame de Maintenon’s in- 
diseretion in her youth, she had become too wise, too cautious, 
too experienced in the ways of mankind, to sacrifice that 
virtue to the wishes of the king which was her principal hold 
upon his affection. 

The death of Colbert, which occurred very nearly at the 
same time with that of the queen, added tv the grief of the 
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monarch, and for this too Madame de Maintenon..was called 
upon to console him. There can be no doubt that she felt 
the importance of the privilege, there can be no doubt either, 
that immediately after the death of the queen, the whole ad- 
vantages of her situation flashed upon her mind, and that the 
brilliant prospect opened before her, was displayed to her eyes 
in a moment. : 

There is a fragment of a letter extant from her to Madame 
de Frontenac, which is undoubtedly attributable to this period. 
It is but a fragment, but it displays the agitated thoughts 
and feelings of a woman, whose moderation was through hfe 
a part of her ambition. “There is none but God who knows 


the truth.” She says,“. . . . He gives me the fairest 
hopes. But I am too old to reckon on them. If Madame 
de Montespan were . . . . It is long, she declares, 


since suffered herself to give in to that weakness. Never- 
theless, it is not here that one can display a strong mind 
i> % I send him away always afflicted, but never in 
despair.” Such are the broken lines in which are shadowed 
forth the history of the next ycar in Madame de Maintenon’s 
life. But it is probable, that before the court quitted Fon- 
tainebleau, the king had pledged himself to satisfy her reli- 
gious scruples, by uniting himself to her in the bonds of a | 
private marriage. 

Madame de Caylus informs us, that during the first part 
of the stay at Fontainebleau, she remarked in the conduct of 
Madame de Maintenon great agitation and uncertainty, but 
that before the court quitted that place, a calm had succeeded 
this agitation. 

In the beginning of the following year, the death of the 
Duchess of Richelieu left the post of lady of hgnour to the 
Dauphiness vacant, and the king offered it at once to Madame 
de Maintenon. It was one uniformly occupied by persons of 
the highest rank, and Madame de Maintenon declined it on 
that account, begging the king not to mention that he had 
offered it to her. Louis, however, related the fact in the 
evening to the whole court, looking upon the refusal as a 
proof of infinite moderation. The courtiers, however, who 
saw more deeply, looked upon it, we are told by Madame de 
Maijntenon’s own friends, more as an act of ostentation than 
of modesty. 

The next event of importance which we trace in the life 
of Madame de Maintenon was her private marriage with 
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Louis XIV. There is not extant the slightest authentic 
proof that such a ceremony ever took place, and yet the most ~ 
sceptical writers of every succeeding age have not doubted 
the fact. St. Simon himself distinctly and positively asserts 
that this marriage did take place ; nor has any other writer 
said one word which» can bring the matter into doubt. Vol- 
taire, though he gives another date to the transaction, 
admits fully all the particulars; but he was certainly less 
pat to be informed upon the subject than either St. Simon 
or Choisy. 

The fannie places the marriage in the ycar 1684, namely, 
during the winter which followed the death of the queen. 
His words are, “ But is very certain and very true, that some 
time after the king went from Fontainebleau, and in the 
middle of the winter which followed the death of the queen— 
a thing that posterity will never belicve, although perfectly 
true and ascertaincd— Father La Chaise, the king’s confessor, 
pone mass at midnight in one of the cabinets of the 

ing at Versailles. Bontems, governor of Versailles, first 
valet de chambre in waiting, and the most in the king’s con- 
fidence of the four, served this mass, where the monarch and 
Maintenon were married, in presence of Harlay, Archbishop 
of Paris as diocesan, of Louvois (both of whom had, they 
Peay, exacted a promise from the king that he would never 
declare this marriage) ,and of Montchevreuil only as the 
third witness.” 

The same date is implied by the account of Madame de 
Caylus, and I am fully inclined to belicve that this date 1s 
correct, notwithstanding the strong and respectable opinion 
of M. Monmerque, who belicves that the marriage did not 
take place till the following year. The only question of 
importance, however, in an historical point of view 1s, whether 
Madame de Maintenon ever was the mistress of Louis XIV. 
I use the term in its criminal sense. From every evidence, 
however, 1 am decidedly inclined to belicve that such was 
not the case. I do not mean to say, as her admirers have 
said, that she was too virtuous to become so; I mean that 
she oe too prudent, though virtue and piety very likely 
oined. 

She was too old to be sensible of passion, and doubtless 
had acquired, with age, experience, and reflection, a conside- 
rable share of real devotion. It unfortunately happens, how- 
ever, that the vices and evil propensities of our age are far 
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more easily reconcileable in the eyes of men with all religious 
observances, than the vices and follies of our youth. Am- 
bition, avarice, resentment, pride, slander, and malignity, far 
more easily cover themselves under species disguises than the 
active and fiery passions of an carlier period, which, like Ath- 
letes, strip themselves naked to struggle openly with our 
good resolutions, while the more cuntting vices of our age 
strive alone to clude them. Ambition was undoubtedly now 
the reigning passion in the heart of Madame de Maintenon, 
and thereunto was added the love of domination, and even a 
certain sort of ostentation. Yet she contrived to combine 
with such desires, devotion, piety, benevolence, even apparent 
moderation. 

No sooner was she the wife of Louis XTV. than, following 
the example of Madame de Montespan, she effaced the arms 
of Scarron from her carriage, and carried none but her own. 
She ventured not, either directly or indirectly, to assume 
those of her husband. 

Of her after conduct we shall have to speak more fully. 
But we must not here—where we have been looking some- 
what minutely into the evil points of her character—omit to 
recall the testimony in favour of Madame de Maintenon given 


by one who knew well the country that he lived in, the world .. 


in general, and the woman of whom he ‘spoke. After the 
death of Louis himself, the Regent Duke of Orleans, who, 
there is every reason to believe, never conceived that any 
other person but the one he spoke of had ever been actuated 
by anything but the most selfish motives, paid the very 
highest compliment that it was possible for such a man to 
Madame de Maintenon, when he spoke of “her rare dis- 
interestedness.”” ; 


y 
tow 
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Fresh ope of Louis—War renewed—Siege of Courtray—Death of the 
Count de Vermandois—Truce of Twenty Years—Humiliation of Genoa—Pre- 
parations during Pence—Conduct of the Prince of Orange—League of Augs- 
barg—Situation and Conduct of Louis—War of 1688—Successes of France— 
Ravages in the Palatinate—Affairs of I’ngland—William Prince of Orange de- 
thrones James JI.—General Reverses of France in 1689—Financial Embarrass~ 
ments of Louis—Successes of Luxembourg in 1690—The Duke of Savoy declares 
against France—Victories of Catinat—Campaign of 1691—Capture of Mons— 
Death of Louvois—Victories of Luxembourg—Campaign of 1692—Battle of 
Neerwinden—Campaigns of the Dauphin—France invaded by the Duke of 
Savoy—He falls ill—Battle of Marsaglia—Forced March of Luxembourg— 
Success of Noailles in Spain—Naval Affuirs—Battle of La Hogue—Defection of 
Savoy from the League of Augsburg—Misconduct of William—Successes of 
Vendéme in Spain—Peace of Ryswick. : 

Louis XIV. had made peace at Nimeguen for the purpose of 

obtaining repose; but Sir William Temple judged rightly of 

that monarch when he said, previous to the conclusion of the 
treaty, “TI am of the prince’s opinion, that he (the King of 

France) will make peace with a design of a new war after he 

has fixed his conquests.” 

Louis XIV. had before his eyes, when he concluded the 
peace of Nimegucen, the picture which Colbert had drawn of 
the exhausted state of the French finances, and that mi- 
nister’s demonstration of the impossibility of reinvigorating 
them if the war should be protracted. The monarch, there- 
fore, sought a temporary relaxation; but nothing was farther 
from his mind than to abandon his purposes of aggrandise- 
ment. The very first steps which he took after the signature 
of the peace proved his intention of adding to his dominions 
by every means, just or unjust. Alsace having been ceded to 

rance, Louis determined to investigate the exact extent of 
that territofy in former years, and to lay claim to every part 
which had ever been attached to the province. For the pur- 
por of giving an air of legality to this proceeding, he esta- 
lished two chambers of inquiry, or jurisdiction, as they were 
called, the one at Brissac, and the other at Metz; and on the 

22nd of March, 1680, the Chamber of Brissac declared a 

number of territories belonging to princes of the empire to 

have been dismembered from Alsace, and ordered them to be 
reunited to that province under the crown of France. The 

Chamber of Metz followed the same plan in regard to the 

territory called the Three Bishopricks, declaring that the 

bishops had, in former ages, alienated territories they had no 
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right to give away; and the commissioners of Louis had the 
insolence to cite before the impudent tribunals which were 
thus established a number of independent sovereigns, amongst 
whom were the Elector Palatine, the King of Sweden, and 
the King of Spain himself, who possessed different lordships 
on the frontiers, to which Louis now prefended a claim, The 
Parliament of Besancon at the same tune declared Mont Bel- 
liard to be a part of France. 

All these acts of insulting aggression threw the Germanic 
Empire into a state of commotion. The princes wronged 
appealed to the emperor and to the Dict; but the long and 
desolating war which had so latcly afflicted Europe prevented 
the empire from asserting vigorously its just rights. The 
very impudence with which Louis committed his aggressions 
argued that he was prepared to renew the war; and though 
a congress had been appointed to be held at Courtray, no- 
thing effectual was done to satisfy the parties whom the 
French king had despoiled. 

The next act of that monarch was an attack upon Stras- 
burg, a free town upon the Rhine, the regency of which had 
always shown itself favourable to the enemies of France. It 
commanded the passage of the great boundary river of Ger- 
many by a bridge of boats, and was formidable to both the 
contending parties in the last war on account of its magnifi- 
cent arsenal and warlike population. It had affected to hold 
an armed neutrality; and though, as we have said, the people 
had shown a strong bias in favour of the Empire, Louis, more 
politically than honourably, had not thought fit to attack it 
while he was actually engaged in hostilities with the Empire, 
for fear of throwing it more completely into the arms of his 
enemies. Louvois, however, had fixed his cyes upon it, and 
had determined, it would seem, from the -very moment that 
peace was signed, to attempt that scandalous infraction of all 
good faith which he afterwards executed in respect to Stras- 
burg. He first used every corrupt means to gain a number 
of the principal persons in the town to the interests of 
France. The bishop was, as we have already seen, the 
devoted creature of Louis, and had been restored by his 
exertions to his sec on the conclusion of the treaty of Nime- 
guen. He consequently uyed every exertion in favour of 
France, and carried over a very great number of the principal 
inhabitants and magistrates, who found no difficulty in per- 
suading the people that in time of peace it would be prudent 
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and economical to dismiss a large part of the garrison. Many 
difficulties remained still to be overcome; but Louvois had 
prepared the means for overcoming them. Although a por- 
tion of the French troops had been ostentatiously withdrawn 
from Alsace and Lorraine, a far greater number of soldiers 
still remained in those aa than was necessary for their 
defence. These wer? distributed amongst the different gar- 
risons, but not attached to them, and were arranged in such 
a manner that they could concentrate upon a given point near 
Strasburg at a few days’ notice. 

An army of 14,000 men was thus held in readiness; and 
though some suspicions of evil designs were entertained by 
the neighbouring princes, their alarm was quieted by an inti- 
mation that the preparations on the part of France were 
made rather with a view against Savoy than any other coun- 
try, which intimation was confirmed by the march of detach- 
ments towards Pignerol. When all was ready, however, 
Louvois set out from Paris on the 28th of September, 1681, 
and hurried on to Brissac, where the troops had concentrated. 
A body of chosen men was immediately thrown forward, and 
made themselves masters of the principal outworks of Stras- 
burg with scarcely any resistance. Louvois and Monclar, 
with 12,000 men, appeared at the gates of the city; the 
bishop and magistrates had becn gained by France; the 
people were in a state of complete comsternation and sur- 
prise; and, fearing the event of an assault, they capitulated 
to the French minister on the 30th of September, taking the 
feeble security of a politician’s word for the preservation of 
their privileges and immunities. 

On the very same day, in the south of Europe, the Duke 
of Mantua, who had been bribed to give up Casal, the capital 
of the Montferrat, to the King of France, surrendered that 
city to a French officer; and Louis proceeding in his system 
of aggression, made every day new demands upon the Low 
Countries, though in the preceding July the Spaniards had 
surrendered to him the country of Chimei, and had done all 
that they could to satisfy him. 

He laid claim also to the town and bailiwick of Alost, de- 
claring that it had been forgotten in the treaty of Nimeguen 
—perhaps the strangest piece of diplomatic impudence upon 
record! But he knew his own strength and the weakness of 
hig enemies, and on the refusal of Spain to surrender a town 
which would have brought the French troops to the very 
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gates of Brussels, he blockaded the city of Luxembourg. 
His operations against that place, however, were suspended 
in 1682, from considerations in which we would willingly 
believe there mingled a considerable portion of real gene- 
rosity. During his contentions with the House of Austria, 
Louis had done all that he possibly could to stimulate the 
Turks to make war upon the emperor, and thus create a 
diversion in his own favour. The sultan, nevertheless, had 
delayed trom day to day, and it was not till the begmning 
of the year 1682 that formidable preparations announced to 
Europe that a great expedition was about to pour into Hun- 
gary, and support the insurgent population of that kingdom 
against the measures of the Emperor Leopold. 

As soon, then, as Louis became aware that the army of the 
Turks was likely to invade Christendom, he publicly declared 
that he would suspend all measures against the Spaniards in 
the Low Countries, in order that the Spanish branch of the 
House of Austria might support that branch which occupied 
the Imperial throne.* The blockade of Luxembourg was 
immediately raised, and for more than a year Louis XIV. 
kept his word strictly, making no attcinpt whatever to dis- 
turb the Spaniards in the Low Countries. He endeavoured, 
however, in the meanwhile, by negotiation to induce Spain 
to yield him the territory of Alost; but ultimately finding 
that he could gain nothing by such means, he determined 
once more to have recourse to force, perceiving clearly that 
both Spain and the Empire were too much embarrassed to 
resist him vigorously in the attempts he was about to make, 
or to plunge once more into a gencral war, in order to wrest 
from him whatever towns he should acquire. He conse- 
ne once more invaded the Low Countries, and ordered 

uxembourg to be again invested and bombarded, which 
was vigorously cffected by Crequi. 

The beginning of these aggressions took place at the ve 
time that Vienna was in the greatest danger. This act left 
an imputation upon Louis’s sincerity, and he has been sus- 
pected, probably without just cause, of having waited pur- 
posely till the very moment when the greatest embarrass- 
ments surrounded the House of Austria, in order to attack 
the Spanish Netherlands. 

A more reasonable suspicion, indeed, is, that he was in 


* He forgot that he had instigated the Turks, and that they were not re- 
sponsible for his change of policy. 
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hopes the emperor would be forced by the successes of the 
Turks to call in the aid of French troops for his deliverance, 
and that thus the King of France might obtain a footing 
in the Empire which could never after have been shaken. 
Leopold, however, was by far too wise to apply to his am- 
bitious enemy, and he saw Kara Mustapha, the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, pour tn at the head of 200,000 men to the 
very gates of Vienna, and lay siege to that city itself with- 
out demanding any succour at the hands of Louis. The re- 
sult of that extraordinary campaign, in which the Turks had 
so nearly established themselves in the Austrian capital, is 
well known, and details would be irrelevant in this place. 
Suffice it to say, that John Sobieski, the gallant King of Po- 
land, marched with extraordinary rapidity to the relief of 
Vienna at the head of a small but resolute force, engaged 
the grand vizier under the walls of the city, and put his im- 
mense force to flight with the loss of not more than six 
hundred men upon the part of the Christians. 

In the meanwhile Louis pursued his operations against 
the Low Countries; and the Marcchal d’Humiéres, after 
having entered Flanders, with orders, in the first place, to 
lay the country under contribution, but to avoid active hos- 
tilities, was at length commanded to procecd more vigorously, 
and consequently laid siege to Courtray, which city fell on 
the 6th of November, 1683. 

The only event of great importance which signalised the 
siege of Courtray was the death of the young Count of Ver- 
mandois, the natural son of Louis XIV. by Mademoiselle de 
It Valliére. He was scized in the camp, to which he had 
been sent by his father, with a malignant fever, which carried 
kim off after a short illness, just as he was beginning to dis- 
play a number of virtues and high qualities which had been 
obscured by the wild passions of youth. Dixmude was cap- 
tared on the 10th of that month, and about the same time 
the French forces took possession of Treves, and demolished 
the fortifications of that place. The war was urged vehe- 
mently against Spain during the end of 1683 and the begin- 
ning of 1684: the Spanish fleets were attacked in the Medi- 
terranean; a French army entered Catalonia; and Luxem- 
bourg was taken by Crequi, while the king, with an army 
which, for the first time, saw itself accompanied by a large 
body of the fair ladies of the court, covered the siege. 

he Marechal de Bellefonds, in command of the invading 
VOL. II. Z 
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army in Catalonia, was by no means remarkably successful in 
his expedition. His first exploit, indeed, was to engage the 
Duke of Bournonville on the banks of the Ter, towards seven 
o’clock of the evening. The battle continued till the utter 
darkness of the night separated the combatants, leaving a 
victory in the hands of the French, whieh was only proved 
by their almost immediately laying sicge to Gerona. 

They were repulsed from the walls of that fortress, how- 
ever, with great loss, and no true contemporary account of 
the siege and its results has transmitted the particulars to 
the present day. The house of Austria, however, weakened 
by long and exhausting contentions, and nearly ruined by a 
vicious system of government, was without any active allies 
of strength sufficient to cnable it to contend successfully 
with France. Genoa, indeed, showed a generous but impru- 
dent zeal in the Spanish cause, and made preparations to 
assist her ally. Louis affected the tone of the despot towards 
all minor states as well as to his own subjects, and he com- 
manded the Genoese to abstain froin launching the ships they 
had built, as well as to make reparation for various real or 
imaginary wrongs they had committed. The republic indig- 
nantly resisted the dictation of the French king; and im- 
mediately a fleet, bearing an army, put to sea, under the 
nominal command of the celebrated Du Quesne, but really 
directed by Seignelai, the son of Colbert, who was on board. 
The troops were disembarked, the flect anchored before Genoa, 
and while the French soldiers burned one of the fine suburbs 
of that magnificent city, the fleet poured the enormous num- 
ber of thirteen thousand three hundred bombs into the town 
itself. Genoa was not prepared to resist such prompt and 
terrible assaults, and aftcr long negotiations, in the course of 
which the intercession of the Pope was offered and over- 
looked by the French king, Louis was gratified by seeing the 
Doge of the Mediterranean Republic present himself with 
four senators to supplicate pardon at Versailles. By a fun- 
damental law of Genoa the doge lost his office the moment 
he quitted the state, but the pride of Louis could be gratified 
by no less than a change of that law, and the ducal title was 
continued by the Genoese to Francesco Imperiale Lescaro, 
while he went to the throne of the oppressor to atone for the 
generous offence of the republic. 

Unable to resist, and finding that neither Holland nor 
England was inclined to enter into an immediate war for the 
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defence of the Low Countries, the Spanish and Imperial 
governments were at length forced to have recourse to nego- 
tiation, and Louis boldly asserting that all his acts were con- 
sistent with the spirit of the treaty of Nimeguen, appointed 
lenipotentiaries to treat with his opponents, and, after much 
iplomatic intrigue,ea truce of twenty years was agreed upon 
at Ratisbon, in the month of August, 1684, by the terms of 
iat Louis retained the town and territory of Luxem- 
ourg. 
The whole world, however, perceived that the truce was 
never intended to remain in force for twenty years, though 
such was its nominal term, and preparations were made by 
all parties from that day for the war which every one saw 
was inevitable. Louis did not suffer any part of his forces to 
remain in inactivity. The ports of Toulon and Brest were 
enlarged and improved, and the French monarch added an 
additional and better sort of glory to the renown which he 
had before acquired, by taking steps to clear the seas of the 
Barbary pirates. A fleet of Corsairs from Tripoli was 
attacked and nearly destroyed by Du Quesne, off Chio. 
Algiers was twice bombarded, and submission was made by 
the dey of that place, which was accepted on the liberation 
rs all Christian slaves, and the payment of a considerable 
ne. 
Neither the aggressions of Louis, nor the extent and pre- 
ponderance of his power in Europe, were viewed by the 
monarchs surrounding him with feelings either of indifference 
or security; but his principal, his most strenuous, and his 
most determined enemy, was William Prince of Orange, who 
well understood by what means to excite the dormant enmity 
which existed in other states into active and energetic ope- 
rations against tke French king. For that purpose he em- 
loyed both the stimulants of apprehension and ambition. 
He declared continually, and he made other monarchs be- 
lieve, that the object of Louis was universal dominion. He 
ointed to the aggressions which that prince had com- 
mitted; he showed the frontiers of France increased on 
every side; he called recollection back to the demands which 
Louis had made upon Holland; he pointed out the prepa- 
rations for further efforts which were continually going on in 
France ; the increasing navy; the new ports and fortresses 
which were being constructed on the Ocean and Mediter- 
fanean ; the schools for the marine, the academy of cadets, 
Zz 2 
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the arsenals and depéts which were rising up im every differ- 
ent direction; the fortifications of Huningen and Sarre 
Louis. His agents were in every court, his representations 
were addressed to every monarch, and although he could not 
induce the States of Holland to entcr into actual warfare, he 
laid the foundation for those aftcr efforts which so com- 
leted thwarted many of the vicws of Lduis at a later period, 
y inducing other powers to send plenipotentiaries to Augs- 
burg, where that famous league was framed which united all 
the sovereigns of Europe in an engagement to oppose the 
ambitious designs of the French king by force of arms should 
it prove necessary. 
ear kept the neighbouring princes in a state of sullen 
inactivity, but that very fear daily increased their jealousy 
and hatred. The Elector Palatine saw himself likely to be 
stripped of his dominions by Louis XIV. on the very first 
pretence. All the princes of the Rhine were apprehensive 
of the dangerous proximity of the French king. The em- 
peror saw himself injured and insulted by the French cham- 
bers of Brissac and Mctz; and foresaw, also, that notwith- 
standing all renunciations, Louis would snatch at Spain if 
the king of that country were to die childless. The Elector 
of Bavaria, who sought to place upon his brother’s head the 
electoral mitre of Cologne, found himself opposed by Louis, 
who, by striving to bestow it upon one of his creatures of 
the house of Furstenberg, very evidently showed his purpose 
of extending his powcr upon the Rhine. 

None of the means which these sources of apprehension 
and jealousy afforded were left unemployed by the Prince of 
Orange to stimulate the surrounding princes to active exer- 
tions against the French king. : 

Stripped of the exaggerations of enmity, the ambitious 
designs of Louis, in all probability, were confined to the pur- 
oe of extending his jurisdiction so far as to obtain the 
rontier of the Rhine: an object for which almost all great 
French monarchs have sighed. But at the same time there 
existed between him and the Prince of Orange a kind of 
silent hatred, which led William to employ every politic act 
against the French king, and which made Louis sometimes 
forget his policy to mark his anger and indignation against 
the Prince of Orange. 

Thus we find that in sending the Count d’Avaux into 
Holland, his orders were so strict, not to hold any communi- 
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cation with the members of the house of Orange, or even 
with any of their friends, that the plenipotentiary was obliged 
to remonstrate with his sovereign, and to show that many 
opportunities of serving him were lost by the prohibition 
under which the French legation was placed. 

William, on the contrary, on his part, never forgot his 
object in his enmity,and with calm perseverance pursued his 
views in opposition to Louis, who daily, by his frequent 
attempts to snatch at the possessions of his neighbours, or 

the insolent touc of domination which he assumed towards 

surrounding countries, increased the number of his ene- 
mies, and rendered those who were before adverse to him 
willing to risk anything in order to put an end to his insup- 
portable exactions. 

The death of Charles, Elector Palatine, caused the King 
of France to put in claims to a part of that prince’s terri- 
tories, in favour of the second wife of his own brother, called 
Monsieur. A slight dispute between some French mer- 
chants and the Spanish government was followed by the 
sudden appearance of a warlike armament before Cadiz; the 
nomination of a Bavarian prince to the archbishopric of Co- 
logne called forth the most domincering remonstrances and 

rotests from the King of France, and the wise and equitable 

etermination of the Pope to deprive all ambassadors in 
Rome of the iniquitous privilege of sanctuary, which existed 
not only in favour of their own abode, but of the very quarter 
in which they lived, was instantly resisted by the French 
king and his ambassador, though the envoys of all other 
states had consented at once to so just and reasonable a pro- 
posal; and a complete schism cnsued between France and 
the Pontifical Court. These events all contributed to pro- 
mote or strengtiten the various alliances which were formed 
during the years 1686-87, and 88, and which, taking a name 
from the place where the principal arrangements were made, 
are known by the name of the league of Augsburg, although 
some of the most important transactions which accompanied 
the formation of that league took place at Venice, during 
the carnival of the year 1687. 

No doubt can exist that throughout the whole of those 
events, which united Holland, Austria, Spain, Bavaria, and 
Savoy against France, the Prince of Orange was the grand 
mover, frustrating the arts of his adversaries, overcoming 
difficulties, bearing down opposition with infinite firmness, 
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skill, and perseverance, and never relaxing till he had seen 
the league of Augsburg formally signed by the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Savoy at Venice. 

The prince himself, in the mean time, ea patie to take 
advantage of the faults and follies of his father-in-law, 
James II., who had succeeded to the throne of England 
in February, 1685; and ere two years ‘had passed, had con- 
trived so to disgust and irritate the people as to place in 
opposition to himself and family a very great mora] majority 
in the nation,* which had never regarded him with compla- 
cency. 

— in vain that Louis XIV. had attempted to prevent 
the strong coalition forming against him; but the skill with 
which William had carricd it forward taught the French 
monarch how formidable was the enemy which was rising up 
to struggle with him. That the allies, who had opposed him 
in the former war, should reunite to restrain him from fur- 
ther conquest was to be expected; but Louis was clearly 
taken by surprise when he first found, in 1690, that the Duke 
of Savoy himself, notwithstanding his alliance with France, 
had, together with the Elector of Bavaria, signed the league 
at; Venice in the midst of the pleasures of the carnival, and 
that England also had so far become a party to the treaty 
against him, as to guarantee to the Imperial branch of the 
house of Austria the succession to the throne of Spain in 
case of the death of Charles II. without children. Full in- 
formation of these facts, it would appcar, was not obtained 
by Louis for some time after the league had been signed, 
and he then found himself suddenly in a situation which 
deeply mortified his pride. 

On the attachment of the Duke of Savoy he had counted 
without much reason, though he had lost no opportunity of 
strengthening the ties betwcen France and that country by 
every art which diplomacy could supply. To the Duke of 
Bavaria, a gallant but versatile prince, the brother of his son’s 
wife, he had sent the Marquis of Villars, already distinguished 
as an officer and a statesman, who employed every wile and 
every persuasion to retain the elector in the interests of 
France, even long after he had signed, unknown to the French 
envoy, the act which bound him to her enemies. But from 
the emperor himself he received, even so late as March, 1687, 


* When I speak of a moral majority, I mean of course a majority of the edu- 
cated and intelligent. ee saat pre 
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both by letter and by the mouth of the Imperial ambassador, 
the most positive assurances of his friendly purposes towards 
France; and with regard to England, the connexion between 
James II. and France was too strong, he fancied, to be easily 
broken by any efforts of policy. 

In the beginning, of the year 1688, the eyes of Louis, which 
had been partially opened in 1687, were completely enlight- 
ened as to his relative situation with all the neighbouring 
powers except Savoy; and the prospects on every side werc 
most menacing. 

The whole of Europe was prepared to resist his pretensions, 
whether covert or avowed, to the different districts and terri- 
tories over which he sought to extend his sway. Whether he 
pretended to extend the fronticrs of Alsace, by misconstruing 
the terms of the treaty of Nimeguen; or to strip Spain of the 
Netherlands on the same pretence; or to take possession of 
the Palatinate upon the plea of his brother’s title to a part of 
that country in right of his wito, the sister of the last Elector ; 
ar to seat a Bourbon king on the throne of Spain, in case of 
a failure of direct heirs to the king of that country; or to 
place one of his creatures in the electoral chair of Cologne, to 
the exclusion of the young Prince of Bavaria, who had been 
placed therein by the pope and the empcror; Louis found a 
formidable coalition, prepared to resist him; while measures, 
both financial and military, had becn arranged upon a grand 
wand comprehensive scale, well calculated both to avoid the 
errors which the allies had committed in the last war, and to 
insure success to their new efforts. Even Sweden had aban- 
doned him, and had made peace with Denmark for the 
purpose of being at liberty to take part in the league against 

nce. 

With such cleuds obscuring the political horizon on eve 
aide, had Louis pursued the shrewd system of policy whic 
his own diplomatic skill would have suggested, he would have 
temporised with his enemies till he had disunited them; and, 

‘at that moment, their disunion might have been easily 
effected. Very slight concessions towards Spain, at a time 
when the French king stood victorious im every quarter, 
would have completely defeated the arguments principally 
used by William of Orange against him, by refuting the as- 
sertion that his object was universal dominion: and, at the 
same time,.an opportunity was not far distant for retaliating 
the charge of outrageous ambition upon William himself, for 
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plunging Spain, and perhaps the Empire, into a war with 
aes and for thus dissolving the league of Augsburg at 
a blow. 

The weak point in that league was the relative position of 
William, prince of Orange, and James II. of England. The 
designs of the latter weak and tyrannical prince were very 
obvious at the time when the league of Augsburg was signed, 
and the views of his politic son-in-law became apparent not 
long after. Had Louis now but acted with moderation, the 
vehement Catholic party in Europe, the Pope, and the King 
of Spain, and even the Emperor must have assisted the 
ee King of England in his resistance to the efforts of 

is heretical son-in-law. Louis himself would have main- 
tained his true position, would have separated those with 
whom he was naturally allied from those to whom he was 
naturally opposed, and the defalcation of one or two members 
from the league against him would have left him free at any 
time to act vigorously, and with his whole force, against the 
enemies that remained. While he gave some small assistance 
to Spain in supporting a Catholic monarch on the throne of 
England, he might with consistency and power have attacked 
the Dutch from the side of Flanders or Luxembourg, or 
made good his stand against the empire upon the banks of 
the Rhine, had the Emperor sided against him. 

But he chose the contrary part, and rashly giving way to 
his anger at the efforts to restrain him, he rushed at once ito 
a contest with all the other powers of Europe, and rendered 
it, as Ferrand observes, “a misfortune to James IL. to be 
supported even by the mighty and talented monarch of 
France.” Louvois persuaded him that his armies were in- 
vineible, and irritated vanity taught him to shut his eyes both 
to the clear advantages that were open before him, and to the 
dangers of the course towards which his anger hurried him. 
Instead of negotiating, and showing a disposition to yield 
some part of his demands, or cven 10 maintain the truce to 
which he had agreed, the King of France was scarcely aware 
of the league of Augsburg when the whole country resounded 
with his preparations for the approaching war. 

Louis interfered haughtily even in the most domestic affairs 
of otner countries; endeavoured to intimidate the tribunals 
of Mechlin in regard to a lawsuit pending between the Prince 
of Orange and the Count de Solre; declared that the decision 
of the court was unjust, and threatened to indemnify the 
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count at the expense of Spanish subjects, if the cause were 
not reconsidered. 

At the same time the French king, as the first step of his 
vengeance upon the Supreme Pontiff, seized upon Avignon, 
and reunited that district, which had so long remained in the 
hands of the pope,,to the crown of France. The seizure of 
Avignon, however, would not alone have been sufficient to 
announce to the allies that their league was discovered, as 
various disputes existed between the holy sce and the court 
of France upon matters which we have already noticed suffi- 
ciently ; and his insolent attempt to dictate in matters where 
he had not the slightest right to interfere, as in the Mechlin 
cause, was too consonant to his general practice to excite 
either apprehension or surprise. But the military prepara- 
tions of the king were upon so large a scale that there needed 
no other indication of his determination, and the attention of 
Europe was only turned to see in what quarter the storm 
would break. It was soon discovered that Germany was the 
object of Louis’s vengeance, and the palatinate the district in 
which his armies were destined to act. 

When all was prepared for the invasion of that territory, 
the nominal command of the army was bestowed upon the 
dauphin, but under him again appeared all the principal 
generals who had been formed in the late wars. Montclar, 
Joyeuse, d’ Uxelles, and Duras served under the prince; and 
in September, 1688, the troops marched straight towards the 
palatinate, while the Imperial and Bavarian armies were still 
engaged in operations against the Turks. 

Immediate success followed the cfforts of the French king, 
and Boufflers, who afterwards distinguished himself so greatly, 
attacked and took Kaiserlautern, Creutznach, and Oppenheim. 
Neustadt, Heilbron, Heidelberg, and Mayence fell in rapid 
succession before the French arms, while the Dauphin,* aided 
by Montclar and Duras, laid siege to Phillipsburg with Vauban 
as engineer; and the town surrendered after a short and not 
very vigorous resistance. 

Manheim and Frankenthal were captured on the 11th and 
18th of November: Treves, Spiers, and Worms were taken, 
and Coblentz by the French bombarded before any Imperial 
force was ready to defend the territory of the unfortunate 
Elector Palatine. 

* A prince who does not ay end to have displayed either the talents of his 


father, or the virtues and soun he ae of his son. I find, however, that he 
was renowned for hunting wolves, and catching weasels in a barn. 
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The capture of these cities was preceded by no formal de- 
claration of war ; and Louis only published a manifesto putting 
forth his motives for the conduct he pursued, and alleging, 
in justification of his attack upon the palatinate, the claims 
which his brother had upon that district. But his actions 
gave the lie to his pretence: the soverejgn who goes to re- 
cover territories unjustly withheld from -his family, takes care 
not to ravage that which he claims. 

Louis XIV., however, on the contrary, distinctly ordered 
spoliation and pillage; and once again fire and sword swept 
that rich and fertile, but unfortunate tract, which Turenne had 
before subjected to desolation. Again, we are told, that the 
fault was that of Louvois; but we must repeat once more, that 
if Louis attributed to himsclf the glory of the great deeds 
done by his servants, the world is anything but unjust in 
attributing to himself the crimes which he permitted them to 
commit. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory to the Prince 
of Orange, than to behold the French monarch thus put the 
last grand seal to the league of Augsburg, justify in the eyes 
of the world the accusations of inordinate ambition which had 
been brought against him, and compel every power in Europe 
to take arms against France. He himself, in the mean time, 
had his eyes fixed upon England, waiting eagerly for the 
moment when the British nation should be obliged to apply 
to him for deliverance from a narrow-minded and bigoted 
tyrant. 

Day by day, during the months of August and September, 
a uumber of the most influential men of Great Britain sought 
refuge under the sword of the Prince of Orange, and Wil- 
liam made rapid and skilful preparation both for invadimg 
England, in order to wrest the crown from the heéd of James, 
and for defending Holland in case it should be attacked by 
France. His forces were assembled at Nimeguen, so that 
their destination could not be divined from the place at which 
bar mustered; and he engaged the Elector of Brandenburg, 
with several more of the German princes, to promise vigorous 
support to Holland in the event of its being attacked by 
France. 

Tn the mean time Louis hesitated as to what conduct he 
should pursue in order to give effectual support to James, and 
he once again chose the worse advice of Louvois, and rejected 
the better advice of Segnelai, the son of Colbert, who had 
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succeeded his father in the administration of the marine. 
The latter, as soon as the preparations of the Prince of Orange 
were known, and the purpose of them divined, proposed to 
the King of France to intercept the Dutch fleet ere it could 
reach the shores of England, and pledged himself to have forty 
pale of war ready -to accomplish that object before William 
could put to sea. ° 

Louvois, on the contrary, advised the monarch to offer the 
English king the aid of land forces, and in other respects to 
trust to the diversion made upon the side of Germany. The 
diversion in Germany was a nullity, for the troops of the 
Dutch were in no degree affected by the attack upon the 
palatinate. The offer of an army of thirty thousand men to 
support James upon the throne, that monarch hesitated to 
accept, not knowing the extent of his danger till it was too 
fate to avoid it. 

William sailed from the shores of Holland for those of 
England unopposed, landed in Torbay, marched his increas- 
ing forces towards London; and James, seeing the whole 
of his army deserting him, the country rising in every 
direction in favour of the Prince of Orange, and his procla- 
mations both of menace and conciliation utterly unheeded, 
embarked for France; and after having once been driven 
back to London, left behind him that capital which he was 
never more destined to behold.* 

Mingling injustice with justice, and falsehood with truth, 
serving his own ambition while he delivered the English 
people, and persecuting the unfortunate while he overthrew 
a tyrant, the Prince of Orange, not contented with taking 
the crown of England from the head of the father, denied 
‘the legitimacy of the son, whose legitimacy is, we believe, 
how undoubted> and, instead of becoming the guardian of 
his infant brother-in-law, and educating him for the duties of 
& royal station with the same care which had been shown 
towards himself, under somewhat similar circumstances, by 
the great statesman De Witt, at whose murder he had sub- 
sequently connived, attempted to vitiate his hereditary claim 
to the English throne by a silly tale, which was scarcely cal- 
culated to deceive a child, but was quite sufficient to serve 
for a political pretext. 

James fled to Louis for aid; the crown of England was 


* I notice these events as briefly as possible, as to enter into any details in 
regard to the revolution, would require greater space than can here be given. 
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bestowed by the parliament of England upon William and 
Mary; and, while Louis XIV. followed up his aggression 
upon Germany, by declaring war against Holland,* and sent 
back the dethroned king to Great Britain to his former do- 
minions with a powerful fleet and a small army, William IIL., 
with the support of his people, prepared to resist all foreign 
ageression, and meeting his adversary wpon the banks of the 
Boyne, gave him that signal defeat which may be said to 
have tcrminated the contest for the crown of England. The 
struggle was protracted for some time in Ireland, it is true, 
and from time to time efforts were made to raise the adhe- 
rents of the house of Stuart in England and Scotland; but 
that struggle and those efforts only tended to divide the 
forces of Louis, and to divert his attention from the dangers 
which threatened him on the Continent, without shaking in 
any degree the dynasty which had been called to the throne 
of this country by the people of the realm. 

On the contrary, indeed, it would scem that the slight 
assistance which Louis was cnabled to give to the house of 
Stuart only tended to injure it and himself. The very pre- 
sence of foreign forces, the very aid of a foreign monarch, 
was enough to detach the great mass of the British people 
from a family which required such support; and the per- 
severing enmity of William IIT. against Louis XIV. might 
not have been seconded so zealously as it was by Great 
Britain, if the French monarch had not continually roused 
the popular indignation against himself by expeditions and 
invasions, which provoked though they proved fruitless, and 
not only showed him in the light of an enemy, but made him 
appear a contemptible one. 

In the meanwhile, however, the effects of the league of 
Augsburg, and of the wise precautions which its members 
had taken, were evident upon the Continent; and the cam- 
paign of 1689 was remarkable for the first general reverses 
which the arms of France had yet met with. Holland, 
Spain, the Empire, and Brandenburg, were now all in arms 
against Louis, and the troops opposed to him, at least on the 
side of Germany, were veteran and well disciplined, while his 
own armies are said to have been chiefly composed of fresh 
levies. Under these circumstances, he determined to act 
upon the defensive, and the Duke de Duras was directed to 
oppose the progress of the Duke of Lorraine, who was ap- 

* Brd December, 1688. 
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proaching the Rhine at the head of an army which he had 
commanded successfully against the Turks. Marshal d’Hu- 
mieres was ordered to defend the Flemigh frontier against 
the Prince of Waldec, who was at the head of the Dutch 
troops, and the Cardinal of Furstemberg occupied the Elec- 
torate of Cologne, towards which the Elector of Brandenburg 
was marching with al speed. 

Louis had bad troops and bad officers: Duras, whose busi- 
ness was to defend the Rhine, suffered the Duke of Lorraine 
to pass the river unopposed, and to lay siege to Mayence. 
That city, insufficiently supplicd, was surrendered to the 
Imperialists, after 1 siege of seven weeks, by the Marquis 
@’ Uxelles, who commanded therein; and the Duke of Lor- 
raine, having thus secured his operations, marched forward 
down the Rhine. The Elector of Brandenburg, in the mean 
time, had dispersed the troops of the Cardinal of Fursten- 
berg, and attacked Bonn; and now, with the aid of the Duke 
of Lorraine and the famous Marlborough, he rendered him- 
self master of that place on the 12th of October, after it had 
been gallantly defended by the Baron d’Asfeld, who died 
shortly after of his wounds. 

Humieéres, on his part, suffered himself to be defeated at 
Walcourt by the Prince of Waldec; and though some slight 
successes were gained by Noailles and Boufflers, they did not 
serve to compensate for these severe reverses. Nor was the 
result of their military operations the only source of triumph 
and gratification to the allies; the disordered state of Louis’s 
finances soon became public, and it appeared plain that he 
had plunged into the most unequal war which he had yet 
undertaken, with a treasury already cahausted, and no such 
genius as that of Colbcrt to devise means of replenishing it. 

The great mbister of finance had been followed in his 
chief duties by two other men of talents and extended mind ; 
but the situation of affairs was oue which probably not even 
the genius of Colbert could have remedicd, and was still less 
likely to be changed for the bettcr by two persons of very 
inferior abilities. No measures for obtaining supplies sug- 
gested themselves, but such as displayed to the eyes of all 
Europe the necessities of the King of France. New offices 
were created and sold; the principal towns in the realm were 

uired to make free gifts for the support of the war, the 
nobili of the court and the country were called upon to 
send their plate to the mint; and Louis himself ordered all 
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the massive and magnificent plate which ornamented Ver- 
sailles to be melted down and coined. The designs for that ° 
plate had been executed by the first artists in France, and 
the masterly productions ot Cellini were rivalled by the col- 
lection at Versailles. All was now cast into the crucible, 
and Louis, by this sacrifice, at once set-an example to his 
people, and afforded a warning to other kings; but at the 
same time he notified lamentably to the inimical states the 
difficulties to which he was reduced. 

The hopes which these indications afforded to the allies, 
however, proved in a great degree fallacious. In the follow- 
ing year Louis made a better selection of generals, and op- 
sag the vetcran armies by which he was attacked by better 

isciplined troops, and on a better organised plan. The loss 
of the Duke of Lorraine, too, who died at Lintz, on the 17th 
of April, proved a great detriment to the efforts of the em- 
peror; and De Lorges, who, under the orders of the Dau- 

hin, succeeded the Duke de Duras in command upon the 

hine, was enabled to kcep in check the Elector of Bavaria, 
who showed an inclination to attack Philipsburg, but was 
constantly prevented from undertaking that siege. 

The principal efforts of the war, during the year 1690, 
were carried on upon the side of Flanders. The mismanage- 
ment of Humieéres had forced even his friend and protector, 
Louvois, to recal him; and Louis hinself, notwithstanding 
the enmity of his minister towards the Duke of Luxemburg, 
chose that great general to replace in Flanders the com- 
mander who had proved himself so incapable in the pre- 
ceding campaign. The king spontaneously granted to the 
duke the privilege of corresponding directly with himself’; 
and in his last interview with him, before he set out, proved, 
in a remarkable manner the fact that, while*he esteemed and 
employed Louvois’ great talents, he understood his character 
and saw his faults. “I promise you,” he said, “to take care 
that Louvois acts straightforwardly. I will oblige him to 
sacrifice the hatred which he bears towards you to the good 
of my service.” 

No sooner did Luxemburg appear at the head of the troops 
than the fortunes of France in Flanders entirely changed, 
and instead of checks and reverses, succeeded an uninter- 
rupted course of success. That great officer, the most cele- 
brated of his age for mancouvring a great army in presence of 
an adversary, now prepared to display all his talents with a 
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view in the first instance, to obtain the advantage of position, 
and then to fight and win a general battle, in order to re- 
establish the reputation and enthusiasm of the French troops. 
The army of the Prince of Waldec was greatly superior to fis 
own; but Boufflers, with a considerable corps of troops, was 
stationed to watch.the operations of the enemy upon the 
Lower Meuse, and was so far under the command of Lux- 
emburg, that the latter could call him to his aid at any 
moment, ‘provided he did not withdraw him too far from 
the object which he had in view. By the most skilful ma- 
neouvres, then, he drew the Prince of Waldec into the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleurus, where but a short march lay between 
Boufflers and the principal French army. Commanding 
that general immediately to join him, Luxemburg covered 
his colleague’s march by amusing the Prince of Waldec with 
a combat of cavalry, which he caused to pass the Sambre, 
under the conduct of the Duke of Maine; and the junction 
of the two French corps was effected before the enemy was 
aware of the movement of Boufflers. As soon as this object 
was secured, Luxemburg marched to attack the prince, who 
had taken up a position with some heights upon his right. 

Luxemburg, in arriving on the field, caused a large body 
of his cavalry on the left to make a movement in advance 
under the heights, concealed by them from the enemy, while 
he advanced with the infantry and the rest of the cavalry in 
battle array, so that, at the moment that he was ready to 
begin the attack, the cavalry of his left wing, without being 
separated from the infantry, appeared outflanking the right 
of the enemy. Thus the Prince of Waldec found himself, 
when he least expected it, charged upon the right flank at 
the same time that he was attacked im the centre, and on 
the left. The right was immediately thrown into confusion ; 
the centre and the left were dispirited, and gave way on per- 
ceiving the disadvantage under which they laboured; the 
Dutch cavalry fied from the field, and the battle was com- 
pletely lost, though the infantry made a gallant resistance, 
especially in the small town of Ligny. The superiority thus 
obtained was preserved by the French troops during the 
whole of the rest of the campaign, and the Prince of Waldec 
was unable to effect anything against them. 

To counterbalance these advantages, however, Louis was 
attacked in a quarter where he had the least reason to expect 
it. We have shown before that the Duke of Savoy had joined 
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the league of Augsburg, but his participation therein had been 
carefully concealed from the King of France; and it was not 
till the beginning of this year that Louis found it necessary 
to take active measures against that prince. As soon as the 
duke perceived that he was discovered, he declared war against 
France,* although, in fact, he was by no means prepared to 
carry it on vigorously. . 

The celebrated Catinat was immediately put in command 
of the French army, which was collected at Pignerol and in 
the valley of Susa, for the purpose of opposing the Pied- 
montese prince; but by a fault which he committed at the 
commencement of the campaign, Catinat gave time for the 
Duke of Savoy to assemble his army, for the Spanish troops 
to jom that prince from the Milanese, and for a strong Ger- 
man reinforcement to hasten to his aid. Catinat, however, 
repaired his crror brilliantly ; he drew the Duke of Savoy by 
a feigned attack upon Saluces (or Saluzzo) from a stron 
position which he occupied at Carignan, and then defeat 
him completely in a general battle, in the neighbourhood of 
Staffard ¥ Staffarda. Saluces, Susa, and a number of other 
places in Piedmont were taken immediately ; almost the whole 
of Savoy was reduced by the power of France, and before the 
end of June in the following ycar the unfortunate duke saw 
himself nearly deprived of his dominions. 

In-the mean while, however, the famous Prince Eugene 
was marching to the aid of the Duke of Savoy, and a French 
officer named Bulonde, who was besieging the town of Coni, 
raised the siege at that gencral’s approach, but was imme- 
diately arrested for so doing, and sent a prisoner to Pignerol. 
This event had more serious consequences than the loss of 
Coni, for Bulonde, in his own justification, produced authority 
from Louvois for what he had done, and [éuis XIV. is sad 
never to have forgiven an act which threw such great disgrace 
upon his arms. 

While these events were taking place in Savoy, William III. 
hastened from England to repair the defeat of the Prince of 
Waldec, and, notwithstanding all the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, took the field, in the beginning of 1691, at the head of 
an ony nearly 80,000 men. But the French were in arms 
betore him; Boufflers had invested Mons early in March, and 

* We are generally told that France first declared war against Savoy, but the 


Marquis de Fenquiéres, who commanded in Pignerol, proves the contrary. See 
his Military Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 104, il 
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Louis himself, supported by Luxemburg and La Feuillade, 
laid siege to that place about the 22nd of the month.* The 
King of England marched rapidly at the head of his army to 
relieve it; but the skilful dispositions of Luxemburg left him 
a ao of success, and the city surrendered on the 9th of 

ril. ° 
The French monarth then left the army under the com- 
mand of his great general, who occupied the forces of William, 
while Boufflers advanced towards Liége, a neutral town, and 
bombarded that city in revenge for some assistance given to 
the enemy by its inhabitants. This was undertaken under 
the express directions of Louvois; but it was the last act in 
which that celebrated minister had any share. The dail 
representations of his different generals, the insolence whic 
he occasionally-remarked with his own eyes, and the change 
of his fickle affection in regard to Madame de Montespan, had 
worked a great alteration in the feelings of Louis towards his 
minister, 

Louvois had received many indications that his favour was 
gone; the disgrace of Humicres, the recal of Luxemburg, 
the permission given to that general to correspond directly 
with the king, aud the disapprobation expressed by Louis in 
regard to the horrible ravages committed by Louvois’s orders 
in the Palatinate, al] announced to that minister that his 
fall might not be far distant. 

At length, in the beginning of July, 1691, the report that 
Bulonde had abandoned the siege of Coni by the unauthorised 
direction of Louvois, and intelligence that Boufflers, by his 
orders, had bombarded Liége, reached the ears of the king; 
while the Duke of Savoy loudly protested that he would never 
have abandoned the cause of France if Louvois had not 
treated him withNoverbearing insolence. Courtiers were not 
wanting at the same time to point out to Louis that Mayence 
might have been held out if it had been better Pe with 
ammunition, and that Bonn might have resisted much longer 
if it had been properly supplied. The threatening aspect of 
all affairs around him too, the declaration of all the monarchs 
of Europe that they would not sheathe the sword till France 
should be reduced to the limits fixed by the peace of Munster, 
the evil results of Louvois’s counsels, and the memory of the 
warnings of Colbert, all increased the indignation of the king 

* Mons was invested by Boufflers, not by Luxemburg, as Voltaire declares, and 
it held out for sixteen days, instead of si ; 
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against his minister, and on the 16th of July, 1691, some 
severe rebukes and am indignant gesture are said to have 
escaped Louis in conversing with him. By some it is su 
posed that he actually announced to the minister his dis- 
missal; but others on the contrary declare that Louvois, 
humbled by various reverses, had spoken to the monarch in 
a tone of humility and grief; and that Louis, touched by such 
conduct, had offered him consolation without any hint of an 
intention to dismiss him. However that may be, Louvois 
was taken ill while conversing with the king, and returning 
home, died in a few minutes, after a vain attempt had been 
made to bleed him in both arms. 

Of course there followed an immediate rumour that Lou- 
vois had been poisoned ; but his body, on being examined by 
the surgeons, displayed no mark whatever of any such crime 
having been practised upon him; and it is natural to suppose 
that anxicty and grief, united with excessive labours, had de- 
stroyed a constitution originally strong. 

The campaign of 1691 finished in the Nethcrlands by the 
combat of Leuze, in which the Duke of Luxemburg attacked 
the army of William as it was retreating from that place, and 
with twenty-eight squadrons defeated fitty of the enemy.* 

The Dutch, believing him to be too far off to annoy them 
in their retreat, had taken no precautions, and were com- 
pletely surprised: and though the victory of the French 
general was mercly over the rear-guard, it served greatly to 
merease the reputation of the French arms. 

The siege and capture of Namur, by the king in person, 
signalised the opening of the following campaign; and Vau- 
ban was seen on that occasion conducting the operations 
against one of the chefs d’cuvres of Cohorn, defended by 
Cohorn himself. Luxemburg covered the”besieging force, 
and as soon as the monarch had left the army, which he did 
after the surrender of Namur, the duke took the command, 
and after various manoeuvres advanced as far as Steinkirk. 

Deceived by a letter which a French spy had been foreed 

* In a letter addressed to Barbesieux by the celebrated Villars, who led the 
charge against the Dutch, the numbers are stated differently from those gene- 
rally promulgated by French writers. It is usually reported that seventy-five 
Dutch squadrons were engaged, and twenty-eight Frac; but Villars distinctly 
staies that the Dutch had only fifty squadrons present, and that, of the French, 
only eighteen were positively eng I have retained in the text the number 
twenty-eight in speaking of the French force, as Villars leaves one to suppose 
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te write by the enemy, who had discovered him within their 
limes, Luxemburg suffered himself to be surprised in his camp 
a little before daybreak. He was himself ill at the moment, 
and before he was aware that he was attacked a portion of 
his army was in flight. With presence of mind, and clear- 
ness of judgment, that spoke the pupil of the great Condé, he 
rallied his troops, férmed his army, took up a new position, 
repulsed the enemy three times at the head of the household 
troops, and, on Boufflers coming up with a reinforcement of 
cavalry, forced William Ill. to retreat before him, after 
having suffered a loss of between six and seven thousand 
men. 

In the camp of the Duke of Luxemburg appeared on this 
occasion various members of the royal family of France. 
Philip, afterwards Duke of Orleans, and Regent of France, 
the Prince de Conti, the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of 
Venddme, and the Grand Prior, were all on the field, and 
all distinguished themselves, fighting in emulation of each 
other, and setting an example to the soldiery which was not 
lost. 

William, though repulsed and forced to abandon the plain 
of battle, retreated in perfect order, and maintained the field 
through the rest of the campaign in so formidable an attitude 
that Luxemburg was unable to effect anything of consequence 
against him. 

In the following campaign the king showed himself dis- 
posed to act vigorously on the offensive on the side of Flan- 
ders.* Two considerable armies were brought into the field, 
and while one under the command of Luxemburg assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Mons, the other, commanded by the 
king in person, marched towards Gemblours. 

The object was to attack the King of England in his cam 
at Louvain, but Louis was taken ill at Quesnoi, and returne 
to Versailles,t detaching the greater part of his troops to Ger- 
many, under the command of the dauphin. The whole plan 
of the campaign was thus altered, and Luxemburg remamed 
with bad troops to make head against the English monarch. 
His business, therefore, seemcd to be solely to carry ona sys- 
tem of defensive war, and for that purpose he encamped at 
Meldert, and by threatening Liége on the one side, and Lou- 
vain on the other, contrived to prevent William from under- 


* Feuquiéres, vol. ii., p. 197. 
+ He had been more or less ill pe 2" beginning of the campaign. 
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taking any great enterprise. Not contented with this, how- 
ever, he im the end determined to make an effort to induce 
the King of England to separate his forces, and for that 
purpose made a demonstration of attacking Liége. ‘William 
was deceived by this feint, and detached a considerable body 
“ men to reinforce an entrenched camp destined to support 
that city. : 

As oe as Luxemburg was aware that the Dutch army 
was thus weakened, and that the Duke of Wirtemberg had 
also been detached with ten thousand men to force the lines 
of Courtray, he determined to attack William in his camp at 
Neerwinden.* 

Every measure was used to take the English king by sur- 
prise, and having succeeded in so doing, Luxemburg gained a 
complete victory, forced the entrenchments of the Dutch 
army, and took the greater part of the artillery, remaining 
In possession of the field of battle, as well as of the village 
which the troops of William had previously occupied. Nearly 
twenty thousand men fell in the engagement, of whom eight 
thousand are said to have been French, and twelve thousand 
of the allied troops. 

A number of standards and flags were taken here, as well 
as at Fleurus and Steinkirk, which occasioned the well-known 
jest of the Prince of Conti, who called the Duke of Luxem- 
burg, from the number of these trophies that he sent to the 
metropolitan cathedral, “ The upholsterer of Notre Dame.” 

Charleroi was the fruit of the battle of Neerwinden, and 
Huy had been taken some short time before; but still the 
skill and resolution of the King of England prevented the 
French, notwithstanding all their victories, from making any 
great progress in Flanders, and Louis found that he had a 
very different enemy to deal with from any“that he had en- 
countered before. 

While these events were taking place in the Low Countries, 
the war had been carried on languidly on the Rhine, and 
with varied success in the south. The dauphin showed little 
or no military skill, and not the slightest energy of character ; 
and though accompanied by manifold persons appointed to 
advise, or rather to direct him, we find that he constantly 
waited for orders from his father cre he undertook any enter- 
prise of greater consequence than a march from one hamlet 
to another. He was opposed to Prince Louis of Baden in 

* The 29th of July, 1692. 
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the campaign of 1698, but effected nothing against him, and 
returned to France in the month of August, after having spent 
the summer in marches and countermarches. 

The fashion of flattery, however, was so general at this 
time, that whereas it is always easy to praise a prince for 
doing nothing, it was then found easy to praise one for doing 
worse than nothing’ and verses of the most laudatory cha- 
racter greeted the dauphin on his return. There are some 
stanzas extant, however, attributed to the same period, in 
which it is difficult to say whether satire or flattery was really 
intended. Amongst others is the following triplet: 

“ Que les bergers de nos cantons 
Craindront pour leurs pauvres moutons, 
Des loups 11 (le dauphin) ne prendra plus guére !” 
Either the poet or the prince must surely have been ex- 
tremely simple-minded. 

In Spain, indeed, the affairs of France went well. The 
Duke i Noailles had taken Seo d’Urgel, an important place 
on the frontiers, in the year 1691, and having since advanced. 
as far as Roses, had taken that city on the 9th of June, 1693. 
But, on the side of Savoy, the victory of Catinat, and the 
conquest of the whole of that territory, had not prevented 
the duke from entering France in the following year (1692) 
at the head of a powcrful army, and ravaging Dauphine. 
Accompanied by thc famous Eugene, he took Gap and 
Embrun, laid the whole country under contribution, burned 
and pillaged wherever he came, and retaliated upon France, 
in a slight degrec, the horrors which the French had com- 
mitted in the Palatinate. Nor, in all probability, would his 
ineursion have stopped here, had he not fallen ill of the 
amall-pox, and found himself incapable of leading his troops 
with the energy which was necessary for success in such an 
undertaking. Catinat, inferior to him in cavalry, though 
superior in infantry, was unable to prevent his advance or 
retreat ; and, left by the necessities of the court in want of 
horses and means of transport, the French gencral’s situation 
was for some time dangerous in the extreme. 

The illness of the duke delivered France from his presence ; 
but the great efforts made by Louis in the north, prevented 
him from strengthening the army of Catinat sufficiently to 
act with energy against the Savoyard prince, and it was de- 
termined to restrict the campaign of 1698 to the defensive 
on the part of France. The forces of the duke had in the 
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mean time been reinforced from Germany, and he opened the 
campaign with a brilliant and succcssful movement against 
Pignerol. He besieged and took the fort of St. Bridget, 
drove a body of French infantry from the heights in advance 
of Pignerol, and, after bombarding that town, prepared to lay 
siege to it in form. THe is said to have entertained hopes of 
ing the war in that one campaign®to the very gates of 
Lyons; but the successes which inspired him with such ex- 
pectations alarmed the court of France, and Louis detached 
i haste a large body of cavalry to reinforce Catinat. That 
general marched at once to fight the Duke of Savoy, who, 
pews on his strength, suffered the French to pour out 
om the valley of Suza into the plain of Piedmont, abandoned 
the heights, and was consequently defeated at Marsaglia on 
the 4th of October. 

Catinat, hewever, could not profit by his victory; he was 
too ill supplied in every respect to undertake the siege of 
Coni, and the state of the French armies at this time marks as 
plainly that Louvois was dead, as the state of the finances 
speaks the loss of Colbert. 

The rashness with which he had plunged into war was now 
but too visible to Louis; and the failure of the crops in 1698, 
together with the disastrous result of some financial specu- 
lations which entirely failed, added to the distress of the 
monarch and the country. The peasantry were in a state of 
destitution, the treasury exhausted, the people of the capital 
murmuring loudly, and the armies only supplied with troops, 
because men found it less fearful to meet the enemy in the 
field than to encounter famine at home. Under such cir- 
cumstances Louis determined that in all quarters the war on 
the part of France should be conducted during 1694 on the 
defensive. 2 

The dauphin and the Duke of Luxemburg, at the head of 
a considerable army, kept the King of England in inactivity 
by menacing Liége and Louvain till the harvest was nearly 
over; when William, having by skilful mancuvres gained two 
or three days’ march upon them, hastened towards Flanders 
a to seize upon Courtrai, and attack the maritathe 
cities. 

By one of the most extraordinary forced marches on record, 
however, Luxemburg in four days traversed, with his whole 
army, a tract of more than forty leagues, outstripped the 
allies, and arrived on the Scheld in time to frustrate all the 
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designs of the enemy. This was the last great exploit of the 
celebrated Duke of Luxemburg, who, returning to France, 
died on the 4th of January following, leaving the French 
troops terribly dispirited by the loss of a commander who had 
led them so frequently to victory. 

Notwithstanding. the king’s determination to carry on the 
war solely by a defensive campaign, the army of Marshal 
Noailles was greatly reinforced, in the hope of that general 
being able to gain some advantage over the Duke of Esca- 
lona, Viceroy of Catalonia. According to the Spanish ac- 
count, Noailles had under his command thirty thousand men ; 
and finding himself opposed by only nineteen thousand, he 
immediately began to act on the offensive, forced the passage 
of the Ter, and gained a complete victory over Escalona, on 
the 27th of May. 

Palamos, Gerona, Iostalric, and Castclfollit* were taken, 
one after another, with extraordinary rapidity ; and it is pro- 
bable that Barcelona would also have been attacked, had not 
the Admiral Tourville, who during the first part of the cam- 

aign had powerfully co-operated with the French army in 

atalonia, been forced to draw off from the coast by the 
proach of the allied fleet. These rapid successes on the side 
of Spain were most gratifying to Louis, not only inasmuch ag 
they kept up the spirit of the nation and the soldiery, but 
inasmuch as they tended to promote a great object which he 
had kept im view from the very commencement of the war, 
and which was to detach Spain from the league against him, 
and induce that country to make a separate peace. 

Whether his purpose was merely to divide the allies, or 
whether Louis flattered himself with the hope of obtaiming, 
in any separate treaty, some advantageous concessions re- 
garding his corftingcnt claims to the Spanish succession, I do 
not know; but at the breaking out of the war it is clear that 
he laboured hard to prevent the Spanish monarch from taking 
any part therein, except in a conjoint effort with him to re- 
store James II. to the throne of England; and he now strove, 
aa well by negotiation as arms, to detach Charles from the 
league of Augsburg. The efforts of William TI. and the 
German party at the court of Spain frustrated all the at- 
tempts of Louis; and the evident depression of the French 
king, together with the bold attacks made upon his coasts by 


* Voltaire gives a very false account of the successes of Noailles, which, in a 
feal point of view, were most important. ' 
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the English fleets, gave the Spanish government courage to 
earry on the war, notwithstanding the state of exhaustion to 
which the finances of that country were reduced. 

The war by sea had been waged with various success; and 
the high state to which Colbert, and his son, the Marquis de 
Segnelai, had brought the French marine, was evinced by ita 
being able to contend unaided against the navy of both Hol- 
land and England. The first successes were on the part of 
France, the fleets of which country, under Tourville*’and the 
Count de Chateau Renaud, defeated those of England and 
Holland in May, 1689, and July, 1690. Tourville even ven- 
tured a descent upon the English coast at Teignmouth, and 
burnt some of the shipping; but on tho 29th of May, 1692, 
took place the famous battle of La Hogue, in which the 
French admiral was signally defeated, losing fourteen of his 
largest vessels. 

The fleet of Tourville was considerably inferior to the com- 
bined Dutch and English fleets with which it engaged; but 
it had on board nearly twenty thousand land forces, destined 
to make a descent in Great Britain. Louis had, under these 
circumstances, commanded Tourville to attack the allies at all 
risk ; and that great officer obeyed to the letter, not waiting 
for the junction of D’Estrees, whose vessels would have ren- 
dered the French equal, if not superior, to the enemy. In 
the following year, however, Tourville again obtained some 
advantages, totally defeating Admiral Rooke, who was con- 
voying home the Turkey ficct. 

Much honour is due to the French marine for their efforts 
during this war. The general superiority of the two great 
maritime powers, however, would scem to be established by 
the fact, that they not only kept the narrow seas, but made, 
in the course of 1693 and 1694, a number of attacks upon the 
French coast, bombarding St. Malo, Dieppe, and Havre, and 
attacking Brest, Cherbourg, and Dunkirk. At Brest, indeed, 
the land forces, which effected their descent, suffered a very 
severe loss; and throughout the war the commerce of ae 
jand and Holland was injured deeply by the efforts of suc 
daring men as Jean Bart and Du Gué Trouin, both of whom 
had been common sailors, and both of whom had risen, by 
their gallant and extraordinary entcrprises against the ene- 
inies of their country, to that rank and estimation which they 
80 jostly merited. 

every state throughout Europe the evils of war were 
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now felt. and understood, and the lesson taught so often, and 
so soon forgotten, was once more called to mind. Military 
and naval efforts were relaxed on all sides: on the Rhine the 
Prince of Baden and the Maréchal de Lorges, both ill in 
health, did little but observe each other; and though the 
Duke of Savoy made himself master of Casal on the 11th 
July, 1695, no otheremilitary event of any consequence took 
place on the side of Italy, where Louis entered into nego- 
tiations*with the duke, and succeeded, in the following year, 
in detaching him from the league of Augsburg. As the 
price of his defection the whole of his territories were to be 
restored to him, with the exception of Suza, Nice, and Mont- 
meillan, which were promised to be delivered also on the sig- 
nature of a general peace. Money was added to render the 
consent of a needy prince more ready; and Louis endea- 
voured to bind him to the cause of France by engaging to 
unite the duke’s daughter, then eleven years old, to the 
young Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of the dauphin and 
presumptive heir to the crown of France. In return for all 
these slventeoes the duke promised to obtain from the em- 
peror a pledge that Italy should be considered as neutral 
ground, and if the allies refused such a pledge, then to join 
the forces of Savoy to those of France, and give a free pas- 
sage to the French through his dominions. In consequence 
of this treaty, which was concluded by himself, Catinat, and 
Tessé, and rendered remarkable by the pretence of a pil- 
grimage to Loretto, where the terms were arranged, he 
applied to the emperor for a recognition of the neutrality of 
Italy, and was refused. He then hastened, with a facility 
which distinguished him through life, to abandon his friends 
and join hig enemies, and within one month was generalissimo 
for the emperor in Italy fighting against France, and gene- 
ralissimo for the King of France in Italy fighting against the 
emperor. 

Previous to this change, however, the King of England 
opened the campaign of 1695 in the Netherlands by the 
siege of Namur. The death of Luxemburg had placed the 
French army of Flanders under the command of the inca- 
pable Marshal Villcroi; and William, feeling that his enemy 
was no longer to be much respected, assumed at once the 
offensive. He coneealed his design upon Namur under a 
variety of manceuvres which kept the French generals in 
suspense; and, then leaving the Prince of Vaudemont to 
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rotect the principal Spanish towns in Flanders, he collected 

is troops suddenly ; and while the Duke of Bavaria invested 
Namur, he covered the operations of the siege with a con- 
siderable force. Villeroi now determined to attack the Prince 
of Vaudemont, but twice suffered him to escape; and then, 
after having apparently hesitated for some time how to drive 
or draw the King of England from the:attack upon Namur, 
he resolved to bombard the city of Brussels, never pretending 
to besiege it, but alleging as his motive for a proceeding 
which was merely destructive, the bombardment of the mari- 
time towns of France by the English. During three days he 
continued to fire upon the city, ruining a great part thereof, 
and then withdrew to witness the surrender of the citadel of 
Namur on the 2nd September, the town itself having capi- 
tulated on the 4th of the preceding month. 

As some compensation, though but a poor one, for the loss 
of Namur, and the disgrace of the French arms in suffering 
such a city to be captured in the presence of eighty thousand 
men, Montal took Dixmude and Deynse in the course of 
June. No blame could be attached to the officers who 
actually defended Namur, for the Count de Guiscard, who 
was governor of the place, and Boufflers, who had thrown 
himself into it, did all that courage and skill could do to hold 
it out to the last; and so well convinced was William of the 
superior skill of the latter of those officers, that he would 
willingly have kept him as a prisoner of war, notwithstanding 
the terms of capitulation. He was, indeed, detained by the 
allies for some time upon the pretence that an infraction had 
taken place of the terms granted to Dixmude and Deynse, but 
was soon after liberated, and lived to render good service to 
his country at an after period. The only after-event of any 
importance which occurred in Flanders dur#fig this war, was 
the capture of Ath by the French, in the year 1697, while 
negotiations for peace were going on with activity at Ryswick. 

Spain, however, was less able to oppose the arms of France 
than the other allied powers; and in Catalonia Louis carried 
on vigorously a war which he suffered to languish in all other 
quarters. The Maréchal de Noailles had fallen ill, and was 
unable to pursue the advantages he had gained; but the 
Duke of Vendéme,* who had been hitherto neglected by the 


. © He had never before been suffered to command in chief, although his fame 


was 60 well established that a Spanish contemporary says he was, “* mirado como 
ano de los mejores gonerales de la Francia.” 
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jealous policy of Louis, was now called to command m the 
necessity of the moment, and frustrated all the efforts that 
the Spaniards were eagerly making to recover Castelfollit, 
Hostalric, and Palamos. e Spanish troops, indeed, be- 
haved gallantly throughout the campaign, and in the attack 
upon the lines at Castelfollit were repulsed with great diffi- 
culty, and not without severe loss on the part of France; 
the want of military skill in the Spanish commanders alone 
rendered their bravery unavailing. 

By this time the negotiations for peacc had actually com- 
menced, and Vendéme, whose political foresight was as great 
as his military capacity, saw that ere long he would be obliged 
to abandon those conquests which Noailles had acquired. He 
therefore at once resolved upon dismantling the towns which 
had been taken, and waited for the commencement of a new 
year in expectation of peace. The demands of the allies, 
however, were great, and peace was not concluded so soon as 
had been anticipated. It became necessary for Louis to 
make vast efforts in order to obtain even moderate terms; 
the army of Catalonia was consequently considerably rein- 
foreed, and while the forces of France and Savoy penetrated 
into the Milancse, and laid siege to Valencia, on the Po, 
Vendéme advanced once more into the heart of Catalonia, 
defeated the Prince of Darmstadt, who now commanded the 
Spanish troops, though not without a severe struggle and 
great loss, but could effect nothing of importance till the 
following year, when he laid siege to Barcelona, and, aided 
by the French fleet under D’Estrecs, succeeded in capturing 
that important city fifty-two days after the opening of the 
trenches. 

While these events had been going on in Europe, a de- 
structive and predatory sort of warfare had taken place on 
the seas and in the colonies of the belligerent powers. It 
would be tedious to recount all the captures that were made 
on either part; but it is evident that the allies suffered much 
more severely than Louis himself. It is true that, as Vol- 
taire remarks, French commerce was comparatively safe only 
because it was comparatively small; but we must remember 
that in attacking the commerce of England and Holland, the 
French King assailed his enemies in the most vital part. 

The ‘great loss thus sustained by the maritime powers, the 
fall of Barcelona, the capture of Ath, and the taking of Car- 
thagena, with the immense detriment that followed to Spain 
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and the great advantage to France, rendered the allies more 
tractable; while the terrible condition of his people, the utter 
exhaustion of his finances, the want of all nrobabis resources, 
and the growing discontent of his subjects, showed Louis 
XIV. that he must sacrifice much to obtain peace. 

Louis felt, perhaps, that the bright per'od of his reign was 
past, that a new epoch in the human mind had arrived, and 
that the character of that cpoch was feebler than that of the 
last ; that he might have good generals, but that Condé, 
Turenne, and Luxemburg were no more; that he might have 
skilful ministers and artful negotiators, but that Colbert, 
Louvois, and D’Estrades werc gone, while Croissy, the last of 
that constellation, had just laid his head beside that of his 
brother; that the reign of originality and energy was over ; 
and that he must be content to manceuvre where he formerly 
fought, must persuade where he had commanded, and must 
use art fisted of vigour. 

Louis was theretore inclined to yield much, and the allies 
were also eager for peace; but there was one point in the 
situation of Europe, which—notwithstanding the admission of 
Torci, that the peace of Ryswick was concluded through mere 
weariness of warlare—JI cannot but believe to have greatly 
influenced the actions of all the negotiating powers. Torei, 
we must remember, was at that time young, and though he 
had been permitted to succeed his father, Colbert de Croissy, 
as secretary of statc, and conducted the negotiations at 
Ryswick, he was evidently not fully trusted by Louis. Every 
measure was decided in the council, and Torci was but the 
agent. It is probable, therefore, that there operated through- 
out the whole affair many secret motives with which he was 
unacquainted ; and it would seem most improbable that either 
Louis or the allies, in concluding so imporiant’a treaty as 
that of Ryswick, should not have been influenced by the situ- 
ation of the King of Spain. 

Charles IT. was childless, and the direct line of Austrian 
kings of Spain seemed likely to come to an end. That likeli- 
hood had been increased in the year 1696, by a violent fever, 
which seized the Spanish monarch in the month of September, 
and reduced him to the brink of the grave. He recovered, 
indeed, to a certain degree, but his health had been so far 
shaken at the time of the signature of the treaty of Ryswick, 
that it was notorious in Europe that he could not live man 
years. The vast dominions thus left without an heir woul 
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beyond doubt, be struggled for by several powerful claimants. 
The eventual decision of their mghts would affect, more or 
less, every power in Europe, and it was necessary for all to 
use and look around them, to recruit their finances, to 
ecide upon their line of policy, and to collect all their 
strength, in order to assume such an attitude, or follow such 
& course as circumstfnces might render necessary when the 
moment for decision arrived. That such motives might not 
be avowed is very possible; but that the situation of Spain 
and the failing health of the Spanish king had no sferct influ- 
ence upon the conduct of Louis XIV. and the allies of Augs- 
burg is not to be believed. 

The history of the overt operations which brought about 
the treaty of Ryswick, as far as it is necessary to notice them 
here, is soon given. Almost from the commencement of this 
war, a8 in the war which preceded it, efforts had been made 
to restore peace. Charles XI., King of Sweden, had offered 
to become mediator between the King of France and the 
allies in the year 1690; but, though not directly refused, his 
mediation was not directly accepted. He persevered, how- 
ever, and in 1693 there was a glimmering of pacific feeling 
on the part of Louis. In 1794, some conferences were held 
at Liége, but without effect. In the foliowing year more im- 
portant negotiations took place at Utrecht, and something 
like a preliminary treaty was sketched out. In 1696 Louis 
succeeded in his attempt to detach one of the confederates 
from the league, and the sudden defection of the Duke of 
Savoy spread doubt amongst the allies. Thus one very great 
object was gained; Louis was willing to sacrifice territory, 
but not reputation, and was ready to grant immense con- 
cessions, while at the same time he assumed the tone of 
power, and demonstrated that he was capable of carrying on 
the war both by refusing a suspension of hostilities during 
the negotiations, which the allies demanded, and by the 
capture of Ath in the Low Countries, Barcelona in Spain, 
and Carthagena in the New World. Regular communications 
regarding peace having been once established, Ryswick, near 
the Hague, was appointed for the meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries; and Harlay, Torci, and Calliéres appeared at that 
pee as representatives of Louis. The articles which had 

een formerly sketched out at Utrecht formed the base of 
the treaties now agreed upon; and Louis yielded far more 
than could have been expected from one so proud and so 
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successful. All parties declared that they took the treaties 
of Munster and Nimeguen for the groundwork of ther 
present demands; and though there was scarcely a shred of 
those parchments left together, the pretence was admitted 
as valid, and served to cover over the interested selfishness of 
all. The treaty of Munster in 1648,:and the treaty of 
Vienna in 1815, are, probably, the only*two treaties of peace 
that modern Europe has ever seen which had not in view a 
speedy and convenient renewal of the war. Such had been 
the case if regard to the treaty of Nimcguen; such was now 
the case with the treaty of Ryswick. 

Louis granted to Holland the most extraordinary commer- 
cial rights, and surprised all Europe, but especially his own 
subjects, by securing to the Dutch, in their trade with 
France, privileges which were denicd even to the French 
themselves ; while in return for these privileges he obtained 
nothing but the restitution of Pondicherry. The treaty with 
a was signed at midnight, on the 20th of September, 
1697. 

The second treaty was with Spain, and signed an hour 
after the first, but here even more important concessions 
were made. Everything that had been taken in Catalonia 
was restored, and in Flanders a large and important tract of 
country, filled with strong frontier towns, was given up to 
Spain, comprising Luxembourg, Charleroi, Mons, Courtrai, 
Ath, and the county of Chimei. On the side of the Rhine 
all those territories which Louis had unjustly claimed, and 
which had been unitcd to France by the decree of the Cham, 
bers of Metz and Brissac, were restored to their former pos- 
sessors, and the town and territory of Dinant was given up 
to the Bishop of Liege. On the following day a,treaty with 
England was signed, by which William 111.’was recognised 
king of that country, and Louis bound himself to give no aid 
to the enemies of that monarch. 

The Austrians proceeded morc slowly, and the treaty with 
the Empire was not signed for some time. Friburg, Brissac, 
Kehl, and Phillipsburg, however, were either restored to 
Germany or acknowledged to belong to that country. 
fortresses of Strasburg, on the Rhine, and three other im- 

wtant posts on which Louvois and Vauban had expended 
fafinite skill and money, were resigned. Lorraine, with a 
very slight diminution, was restored to its legitimate 
sovereign. 
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This was no longer that Duke of Lorraine who had fought 
so gallantly for the emperor. In dying at Lintz the exiled 
prince had written to Leopold reminding him of his’ services, 
and beseeching him to protect his family. His words are 
remarkable: “ According to your orders,” he said, “I set, 
out from Innspruck to go to Vienna, but 1 am stopped here 
by a greater Master” I go to give Him an account of a life 
which I have entirely consecrated to you ; do not forget that 
I have a wife who is related to you; children, to whom I be- 
gueath nothing but my sword; and subjects, who are suffer- 
ing under oppression.” ‘The emperor did not forget; and 
on the present occasion Duke Leopold was, at his absolute 
demand, restored to his states, where he applied himself with 

enerous care to wipe away the tears from the eyes of those 
who had loved him and suffered in his cause. 

Such were the three treaties which are in general com- 

rised under the title of the peace of Ryswick, and in ratify- 
ing that treaty Louis XIV. virtually acknowledged that for 
nine years he had continued a bloody and destructive war, 
had ravaged the Palatinate, had cast away the lives of many 
hundred thousands of men, had exhausted the finances of his 
realm, had brought desolation over wide tracts of fertile and 
peaceful land, had ruined commerce and arts, had carried 
misery to the hearths of his own people, and widowed many 
a once happy heart throughout all Europe, in vain, if not 
unjustly. 

Those who have written on the subject say that his motives 
in concluding this peace were virtuous. It may be so; but 
those motives were somewhat tardily felt, and were lament- 
ably soon forgotten. 


; CHAPTER XII. 


A View of the Prisons in France—The History of the Man in the Iron Mask— 
Theories regarding him—Reasons for believing that he was neither of the Per- 
sons whom Authors have attempted to identify with him—The Subject as dark 
as ever. 

Wes have now come to a point at which it is necessary te 

speak collectively of one train of events in the history of 

Louis XTV. which are envirely of the most painful nature. 

The course of his licentious life, the progress of his unpro- 

voked aggressions upon other countries, his ambitious grasp- 

ings at territories not his own, his extinction of the last 
sparks of liberty amongst his people, and the miseries which 
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all his faults brought se the nation, are each painful 
enough to dwell upon. But there is a still darker page in 
the histoty of Louis XIV. which, as far as we have the power, 
must be laid fully open. That page shows in the clearest 
manner how a heart, not naturally unkind nor ungenerous, 
may becoiwwe hardened, corrupted, blackened, by the use of 
unrestrained authority, and reads the great lesson, that to no 
human being, fallible as we all are, should despotic power be 
intrusted, for his own sake as well as that of others. The 
page I speak of contains the records of the prisons of France 
during the reign of Louis XIV. 

It must not be forgotten that, during the wars of the 
Fronde, the parliament of Paris had asserted, as a right of 
the French citizens, that every man deprived of his liberty on 
any pretence whatever, should be brought before his lawful 
judges within a certain number of hours, and this great and 
fundamental principle of civil liberty was admitted to the 
fullest extent by all the wiser members of the council of 
Anne of Austria. From the moment, however, that Louis 
XIV., taking up the reins of government as they dropped 
from the dying hands of Mazarin, sct his foot upon the will- 
ing necks of the French poople, that great and fundamental 
principle was never heard of, and its extinction tended as 
much or more than any other cause to the great, awful, and 
bloody catastrophe which closed:the eighteenth century. 

The first exercise of his uncontrolled power over the free- 
dom of his subjects, was in the lamentable case of Fouquet, 
on which we have dwelt at large. But we have now to turn 
to acts in which tyranny, the madness of despotism, was 
ageravated by almost every circumstance of deceit and in- 
justice. An immense number of imprisonments took place 
immediately after the arrest of Fouquet, when, under the 
guidance and direction of Colbert, Louis XIV. strove to 
wring from the hands of the public usurers a part of that 
immense wealth which they had amassed by the equal pillage 
of the king and of the people. However illegal some of the 
proceedings were which took place against them, there can 
be no doubt that their arrest, imprisonment, and trial, were 
abstractedly just. A number of other persons were after- 
wards arrested, some on just and weighty grounds, some on 
the mere suspicion of having taken part in the frightful system 
of administering poison which was at one time so general in 
Paris, A number of other persons were afterwards deprived 
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of their liberty, for s longer or a shorter period, on account 
of those religious opinions, the persecution of which we have 
noticed elsewhere. But on none of these shall we rely as 
instances of the great evil which despotic authority may be- 
eome even in the hands of a monarch naturally pee inas- 
much as in all these cases the laws of the land, however much 
perverted and misapplied, were brought to lend a veil to the 
passions or purposes of individuals. We shall, however, 
pause for a moment, merely to mention some particular cases 
mixed up with these. 

In the year 1663 the number of prisoners in the Bastille 
Was -four, and amongst that number was Fouquet. In 
the same prison and about the same time were several per- 
sons, whose only crime was having written or printed papers 
in defence of a man who was himself denied almost all means 
of defence ; and there was likewise there a lady, the charge 
against whom is thus curiously expressed: ‘“ Suspected cul- 
pable of treason, projected against the King of Denmark.” 

In the following year we find thirtecn prisoners, of whose 
crimes or imputed crimes we do not, in general, discover any 
exact traces. Jn 1681, about the tune of the poisoning, the 
number is increased again to fifty-two; and m 1684 the 
number was fifty-one, and many of the crimes alleged are of 
a political nature. Thus, a Don Thomas Crisafi, and his 
brother Antonio, were imprisoned on the suspicion of in- 
triguing with a Spanish ambassador, “ contrary to the service 
of the king.”’ Two of the servants of the ambassador of Venice 
are imprisoned for having said, in the ante-chamber of the 
king at Versailles, “ Who could prevent me from going to kill 
the king?” Others are imprisoned for machinations agaist 
the person of the king. One native of Holland is imprisoned 
for carrying on*intrigues with the house of Orange; one is 
marked out in the register as having received a letter from 
the secretary of state to inquire how long he had been a pri- 
soner, and why? Th's is the second time within ten years 
that such an occurrenve takes place; and there can be very 
liste doubt that the oblivion into which a man fell when the 
doors of the Bastille had closed upon him, often affected the 
ministers who sent him there as well as all others. 

The prison of the Bastille, however, was not the only one 
in which suspicion and resentment plunged their victims. 
Many of the citadels of France, but esp y the citadel of 
Pignerol, the fortress at a Isle St. Marguerite, that at 
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Bourdeaux, at Angers, and at Angouléme, were remarkable 
for receiving those whom the hand of tyranny or injustice 
sought to remove from communication with thei fellow-men. 

It will be seen, by what we have stated, that the exercise 
of absolute authority gradually made the French monarch 
More daring in the use of his despotic power; and we find 
that he soon lost those scruples which; in the first instance, 
made him cover injustice with the veil of law; and that he 
dealt with his subjects as if their liberty, at least, if not their 
lives, depended solely on his will and pleasure. 

We shall now proceed to notice the most remarkable and 
extraordinary instance in which this despotic authority was 
exercised during his reign, an instance, indeed, so remarkable 
from some of the circumstances which accompanied it, that it 
has remaincd a mystery and a wonder to the present day, 
and has, consequently, caused inquiries and investigations 
which have brought to light two, if not three, other acts 
equally iniquitous, equally dark, and equally cruel. I speak 
of the arrest and lengthened imprisonment of the famous 
Man in the Iron Mask, in regard to whom a great variety of 
hypotheses have been formed, but whose real name, fate, and 
history are, perhaps, as dark as ever. 

The first detailed information which was given to the 
world from any creditable source concerning the unfortunate 
person who spent a great part of his life in a state of the 
inost painful imprisonment, was afforded by Voltaire in his 
“Siécle de Louis XTV.” Popular rumours and wild and 
romantic storics concerning the prisoner had, however, been 
current some time before, as well as discussions carried on in 
a more regular historical form in the Journal des Savants, 
and other periodical papers, concerning the authenticity of a 
work called, Mémoires Secrets pour servir’d& Ul’ Histowe du 
Perse, which would have been hardly worth inquiring into had 
it not been filled with allusions to the history of Louis XIV., 
and had it not contained a history of a masked prisoner, 
bearing in all its particulars a strict resemblance to that 
which was current in the shape of rumours regarding the 
Man in the Iron Mask. This work has also been attributed 
to Voltaire, though there is very little reason to believe that 
uw was his production. We shall therefore, pass it over 
without further notice, and at once come to the first historical 
mention of the Man in the Iron Mask by Voltaire himself, 


giving his own words upon the subject,—though the extract 
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be somewhat long,—as we may have to sift them hereafter, 
and to point out how much that celebrated writer yielded to 
popular report and ill-authenticated anecdotes. 

“‘ Some months after the death of this minister’? (Mazarin), 
says Voltaire, “an event occurred which is without example ; 
and what is not less strange, all historians have been ignorant 
of it. There was sént with the greatest secrecy to the island 
of St. Marguerite, in the sea of Provence, an unknown pri- 
soner, above the ordinary height, young, and of the noblest 
and handsomest countenance. This prisoner on the road 
wore a mask, the chin of which had springs of steel, which 
left him the liberty of eating with the mask upon his face. 
An order was given to kill him if he discovered himself. He 
remained in this island until an officer of condition, named 
St. Mars, governor of Pignerol, having been made governor 
of the Bastille in the year 1690, went to take him in the 
island of St. Marguerite, and conducted him, still masked, to 
the Bastille. The Marquis of Louvois went to see him in 
that island before his removal, and spoke to him standing, 
and with a degree of consideration which approached respect. 
This unknown person was brought to the Bastille, where he 
was lodged as well as any one can be in the castle. Nothing 
was refused him which he demanded. His chief taste was 
for linen of extraordinary fineness and for lace. He played 
upon the guitar. A sumptuous table was kept for him, and 
the governor seldom sat down before him. An old physician 
of the Bastille, who had often treated this singular man in his 
sickness, has said that he had never seen his face, although 
he had often examined his tonguc and the rest of his body. 
He was admirably well made, this physician said; his skin 
was a little, brown; he interested one by the mere tone of his 
voice, never complaining of his condition, and never hinting at 
whom he might be. This unknown person died in 1708, and 
was buried by night at the parish of St. Paul. What doubles 
our astonishment is, that when they sent him to the island of 
St. Marguerite there disappeared from the face of Europe no 
person of importance. This prisoner certainly was such, 
from what happened during the first days that he was in the 
island. The governor himself’ placed the dishes on his table, 
and retired after having shut him in. One day the prisoner 
wrote with a knife upon a silver plate, and threw it out of 
the window towards a boat Siar was at the shore nearly at 
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the foot of the tower. A fisherman, to whom the boat be- 
longed, picked up the plate and carried it back to the 
governor. He, in astonishment, asked the fisherman, ‘ Have 
you read what is written on this plate, and has any one seen 
16 in your hands?’ ‘1 cannot read,’ replied the fisherman. 
‘I have just found it. Nobody has seen‘it.’ This peasant 
was detained till the governor had satistied himself that he 
could not read, and that the plate had been seen by nobody. 
‘Go,’ said he to him; ‘ you are very happy not to be able to 
read.’ Amongst the persons who had immediate cognizance 
of this fact there is one worthy of every confidence, who is 
still living. M. de Chamillart was the last minister who had 
the keeping of this strange secret. The second Maréchal de 
la Feuillade, his son-in-law, intormed me, that at the death of 
his father-in-law, he besought him on his knees to inform him 
who was the man known only under the name of the Man in 
the Iron Mask. Chamillart replicd that it was a state secret, 
and that he had taken an oath never to reveal it. Moreover, 
there are many of my contemporaries remaining who can prove 
the truth of what 1 assert, and I do not know any fact either 
more extraordinary or more clearly established.” 

Voltaire adds, in another place, that some days before the 
prisoner’s death, he informed his medical attendant that he 
believed he was about siaty years of age; and such is the 
account given by that celebrated writer, though any one who 
reads it will perceive at once that it is principally based upon 
the anecdotes of the time. In two instances, however, those 
anecdotes are substantiated by reference to the persons from 
whom he received them, and may therefore be admitted as 
historical facts. His reference to La Feuillade would esta- 
blish clearly the existence of a prisoner so masked, even if 
there were no other proof of the fact; and in a note upon 
that part of his account where he speaks of the old physician 
of the Bastille, who had seen and treated the masked priaoner, 
he refers to a famous surgeon, still living, the son-in-law of 
that physician, and calls him to vouch for the accuracy of the 
particulars which he gives from that so.rce. He appeals 
also at the same time to the testimony of Monsieur de Ber- 
naville,* who succeeded St. Mars as governor of the Bastille. 


* Voltaire had every opportunity of hearing the facts he mentions from Ber- 
naville, as that officer was governor of the Bastille in the year 1717, when the 
historian himself was confined for several months in that prisaa, Voltaire, i 
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We may, therefore, regard as well authenticated the account 
ven by Voltaire of the personal appearance, manners, and 
ortment of the masked prisoner. 
here are, however, other and more convincmg historical 
proofs of the existence of the man in the mask, and of some 
of the facts connected with his imprisonment. We find, 
from the authentic fmanuscript journal of Monsieur Dujonea, 
the king’s lieutenant at the Bastille, that St. Mars, of whom 
we have had so often to speak, arrived at the state prison of 
Paris, whereof he had been lately appointed governor, on the 
18th of September, 1698, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
“bringing with him in a litter an ancient* prisoner whom he 
had had at Pignerol, whose name is not mentioned, whom they 
keep always masked, and who was placed at first in the tower 
of La Basiniére, to wait till night, and whom I myself con- 
ducted afterwards, about nine o’clock at night, to the third 
chamber of the tower of La Bertaudiére, which chamber I 
had taken care to have furnished with everything before his 
arrival, having received an order to that effect from M. de 
St. Mars. In conducting him to the said chamber, I was 
accompanied by the Sieur Rosarges, whom M. de St. Mars 
had also brought with him, and who was charged to attend 
upon and take care of the said prisoner, who was boarded by 
the governor.” 

These are the express words of Dujonca, and his account 
is confirmed by a leaf which had been torn out of the Great 
a ee of the Bastille, referring to the year 1698. That 
leaf indeed is lost, but it had been previously accurately 

ied by the hand of M. Chevalier, major of the Bastille, in 
1775, and sent with other papers to M. Amelot,t then one 
of the ministers. Besides confirming every fact mentioned 
by Dujonca, this leaf bore some particulars which identify 
would seem, was very well treated by the governor, and lived on terms of friend- 
ship with him. In another place Voltiire permits the name of the surgeon, 
whom he had called upon te bear witness of what his father-in-law had related 
to appear. It was Marsobon, who was first household surgeon to the Maréchal 
de Richelieu, and afterwards to the Regent Duke of Orleans. 

* The term which I have translated ancient, is ancien, which does not apply 
= =e <> the prisoner, but merely to the length of time which he had 

Some writers, with a leaning to particular theories, have insinuated that 
Chevalier might have altered the paper that he pretended to copy. But a 
moment's consideration would show that he dared not have so trifled with a 
minister who had the opportunity under his hand of verifying the accuracy of 
$he copy. Indeed, it would appear probable that the leaf torn out itself was 
sent to Amelot, though the expressions are somewhat obscure concerning it. 
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the prisoner brought by St. Mars with the famous Man in 
the Iron Mask. In the column which gives the names and 
qualities of the prisoners, he is there described, “ Formerly 
prisoner at Pignerol, obliged always to carry a mask of black 
velvet, whose name and qualities have never been known.” 

In the column headed “ Motive of detention,” it is written, 
“Tt has never been known,’ and in the ‘column of observa- 
tions is written, “ This is the famous Man in a Mask, whom 
nobody has ever seen or known.” “ Nota.—This prisoner 
was brought to the Bastille by M. de St. Mars, in his litter, 
when he came to take possession of the government of the 
Bastille, coming from his government of the islands of St. 
Marguerite and Honorat, and whom he had heretofore at 
Pignerol. This prisoner was treated with great distinction 
by the governor, and was secn by none but him and M. de 
Rosarges, major of the castle, who alone had care of him.” 

The existence, therefore, of this prisoner in the Bastille, 
his having been under the charge of St. Mars at Pignerol, 
his being treated with great distinction by the governor, his 
wearing a mask of black velvet, and his name, character, and 
crime in the eyes of the government being studiously con- 
cealed, are all proved beyond any doubt.* That he was of a 
middle age, tall, handsome in person, of a brown complexion, 
and a musical voice; that he never complained of his cap- 
tivity, and never spoke of his condition, are established by 
Voltaire, if not upon grounds as incontestable as the former 
facts, yet upon authority equal to almost any that can be 
brought forward in support of any other historical point, and 
far superior to that upon which the great mass of history 
rests. Added to these facts are the accounts of the last 
illness, death, and interment of the famous Man jn the Iron 
Mask, which are algo furnished upon indisputable authority, 
that of the journal of Dujonca. We shall give the extract 
as we find it. 

“Monday, 19th November, 1703. The unknown prisoner, 
always masked with a mask of black velvet, whom M. de 8t. 
Mars brought with him coming from the island of St. Mar- 
guerite, and whom he had long had under his charge, having 
found himself a little worse yesterday coming from mass, 


* Another copy of this leaf of the Great Register has been given by a sub- 
sequent writer; but it contains varions passages, evidently taken from other 
sources, perhaps by Chevalier himself, but clearly not forming part of the Great 
Register, and not sent by him to Amelot as such. 
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died to-day about ten o’clock in the evening, without 
having had a great illness; there could scarcely have been 
less. M. Girault, our almoner, confessed him yesterday ; 
surprised by death, he could not receive the sacrament, and 
our alinoner exhorted him a moment before he died. He 
was interred on Tuesday, 20th November, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, at thé cemetery of St. Paul, our parish. His 
interment cost forty livres.” 

The register of his interment in the church of St, Paul 
is as follows: “ In the year 1703, 19th November, Marchialy, 
aged forty-five years, or thereabouts, died at the Bastille, 
whose body was buried in the cemetery of this parish, on 
the 20th*of the said month, in presence of M. Rosarges, 
Major of the Bastille, and of M. Reilh, Surgeon-major of the 
Bastille, who have signed.” 

The sheet of the register copied by Chevalier, in some 
observations probably of his own, announces the same event 
in nearly the same words as the journal of Dujonca, but adds 
the fact, that the whole furniture of the prisoner’s room was 
burned; bed, bedding, tables, chairs, and every other article 
that the chamber contained were reduced to powder and 
cast into the sewer. The doors and windows were likewise 
burned, and the plastering of the room, both on the walls 
and ceiling, was beaten down and replaced. Such, I believe, 
are the only historical facts absolutcly proved to refer to the 
Man in the Iron Mask, though there have been many more 
particulars circulated concerning him, which may be divided 
into two grand classes, namely, in the first place well-authen- 
ticated facts, which may have reference to him or to some 
other of the many state prisoners of that day, as the letters 
of various ,ministers, &c., wherein neither name nor direct 
mdication of the prisoner is to be found; and in the second 
place, anecdotes and tales of more or less credibility, with 
which, however, we shall have as little to do as possible. 

In regard to the letters and other public documents which 
have been brought to bear upon this question, we shall ex- 
amine into the authenticity and application of them in inves- 
tigating the various systems which have been proposed for 
the solution of the mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
Six persons have been selected from amongst those who 
figured in the days of Louis XIV. by the various writers 
who have inquired into the subject, and each has been repre- 
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sented with confidence as the individual who terminated his 
life under such mysterious circumstances. These were, 

The Count of Vermandois, natural son of Louis XIV. by 
Mademoiselle de la Valhiére. 

An elder, a twin, or a younger brother of Louis XIV. 
himself. : 

The well-known Duke of Beaufort, celebrated in the wars 
of the Fronde. 

Arwedicks, the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople. 

The celebrated financicr Fouquet, and Hercules Anthony 
Mathioli, secretary of the Duke of Mantua. 

The first named of these, the Count of Vermandois, was 
also the first person on whom public rumour fixed aé the cele- 
brated Man in the Iron Mask, and this supposition was put 
forth even before the account given by Voltaire in the Siéele 
de Louis XIV. It is upon him evidently that the author of 
the apocryphal Memoirs regarding the history of Persia 
wishes to draw the attention of the world; and various 
curious particulars regarding his life and death, gave some 
degree of probability to the supposition. 

Louis of Bourbon, Count of Vermandois, was born on the 
2nd of October, 1667. He was brought up with care, re- 
sembled greatly his mother, and was much loved by Louis 
XIV. himself. There is reason to believe, however, that he 
had been led into debauchery and vice, and we have the word 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensicr tor the fact of his having 
given his mother very great pain, and having been forbidden 
to appear before the king towards the middle of the year 
1683. After having been severely reprimanded, both by his 
mother and the king, and having secn the consequences likely 
to ensue from the course he was pursuing, he gompletely 
changed his conduct, assuming a regular course of life, and 
never going out but to church or to the academy. The king 
became convinced that he had cast off the evil habits he bad 
acquired, permitted him to reappear at the court, and sent 
him to the army then im the neighbourhood of Courtray. 
He was there, however, seized with a malignant fever of 
which he died, after an illness of seven days, on the 19th of 
November, 1683. 

__ The fictitious history in which an attempt is made to 
identify this unfortunate prince with the Man in the Iron 
Mask, would persuade the reader that he, at the age of six- 
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teen, had struck the dauphin, who was in his twenty-second 
year, and in consequence of this aggravation of his previous 
bad conduct, had been condemned by his father to perpetual 
imprisonment under an iron mask. If the glaring improba- 
bihty of this whole history were not sufficient of itself to 
satisfy the mind of*any one in regard to its falsity, there are 
quite sufficient facts? established upon undoubted authority, 
to render it unworthy of any consideration. It was, never- 
theless, supported strongly by Father Griffet, who was himself 
confessor of the Bastille, and who asserted that the blow 
given by the count to the dauphin occurred in a tent before 
Courtray. This assertion, however, is at once overthrown b 
the simple fact, which is established beyond all doubt, that 
the dauphin himself was never before Courtray at all. Nor 
does it appear, although Mademoiselle de Montpensier men- 
tions as a report that the count had fallen ill from drinking 
too much brandy, that he had in any respect returned to the 
evil habits into which he had been led as a boy. On the 
contrary, it is proved by a lettcr from Madame d’Osembrai, 
that he was excessively regretted by the king and the whole 
court. She speaks of him in the highest terins, and declares 
that a marriage between him and Mademoiselle de Bourbon 
had been determined on at the time of his death. It may be 
sufficient to add, that had such an occurrence taken place as 
the reported blow given by the count to his brother, the 
whole court would have rung with it at the time, whereas 
not one word respecting such an event is to be found in any 
contemporary writer. 

In regard to the second person whom authors have pre- 
tended to discover under the mask of the prisoner, much 
greater difficulties occur in grappling with the subject, mas- 
much as we have to combat a phantom, which takes what- 
ever form those who conjure it up choose to give it. The 
et | person himself is supposititious, and we are sometimes 
told that he was the son of Anne of Austria, by the Duke 
of Buckingham ; sometimes the twin-brother of Louis XIV-; 
sometimes a younger brother, in consequence of a criminal 
intercourse between her and Mazarin. 

With regard to the child of Anne of Austria by the Duke 
of Buckingham, it is only necessary to remark, that the 
death of Buckingham took place in the year 1628, which 
would have made such a child nearly ten years older than 
Louis XIV. himself, which is irreconcilable with the de- 
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scription of the prisoner and the period of his death. An- 
other adulterous child is attributed to her in one of the 
notes upon an edition of Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 
published in 1770, which note is generally supposed to have 
been written by Voltaire himself. In this note the son is 
also supposed to be older than Louis XIV. A third son 
is supposed to have been the result of Anne of Austria’s 
fondness for Mazarin; and if such a personage ever existed, 
the theory which declares him to have been concealed under 
the iron mask would appear to have much greater proba-~ 
bility than either of those which have gone before. Nor can 
there any doubt exist that during the whole time of the 
ministry of Mazarin himself the opponents of the court lost 
no opportunity of insinuating that the quecn lived with the 
cardinal in a state of criminal intercourse. 

The legitimacy of Louis X1V. himself even was called in 
question, and in a quatrain, said to have becn placed under 
the napkin of the monarch at dinner, we find the suspicion 
directly stated. 

Piller la veuve et l’orphelin, 
Faire la guerre sans se battre; 


Cest étre fils de Mazarin, 
Et non pas petit-fils 7’ Henri 1V. 


It is sufficient, however, on this subject, after the view we 
have taken of the character of Anne of Austria in a preceding 
part of this work, to recal the simple fact proved by Brienne 
and others, that Mazarin held by no means that station at 
the court of France at the time of the birth of Louis XIV. 
which the satirist supposed, and that till a short time before 
the death of Louis X11I. Anne of Austria looked upon him 
as a personal enemy. Her after-conduct we find was cer- 
tainly doubtful, even to her friends, but there is not the 
slightest proof whatsoever that she ever had a son by her 
minister ; and if she had, as he could have put forth no claim 
whatsoever to the throne of France, there was no reasonable 
motive for the cruelty with which he was supposed to be 
treated by Louis. A system so totally destitute of all foun- 
dation, requircs but very little refutation. 

The next person whom we shall notice is the Duke of 
Beaufort, whose only claim to the renown of the masked pri- 
soner is founded on the fact, that his body was uever found 
after his death in Candia. He had, indeed, given offence to 
the king by his conduct while exercising the office of grand 
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master of the marine. He had quarrelled with Colbert, and 
Louis had several times remonstrated with him in severe 
terms upon his conduct. 

The Duke of Navailles, who was present at the siege, gives 
a brief account of Beaufort having been worsted in a skirmish 
with the Turks, and adds, “It has never been known since 
what became of hint.” Reports were current at the time 
that he was not dead, that he was a prisoner in Turkey, and 
that he would return; but nevertheless, the court of Paris, 
the Venetian Republic, and the Apostolic Sec, each of which 
were interested in the fate of a French prince combating gal- 
lantly against the Infidels, looked upon his death as an un- 
doubted fact, and instituted funeral services in his honour. 
The supposition, indeed, is totally without probability, that 
Louis, who, since the duke’s departure for Candia under his 
own orders, had received no new cause of offence whatsoever, 
should cause a man to be arrested and imprisoned for ever 
under an iron mask, to whom he intrusted a few months be- 
fore the command of his fleet, and the direction of a great 
expedition. There is, however, another objection, which may 
be looked upon as conclusive. The Duke of Beaufort was 
born in the year 1616, and consequently, at the time of his 
death in 1669, was fifty-three years of age. 

At the time of the death of the masked prisoner in 1703, 
Beaufort, had he lived, would have been between eighty-seven 
and eighty-eight. Now the account of an eye-witness depicts 
the masked prisoner as much less than that age. The phy- 
sician or apothecary of the Bastille to whom Voltaire refers, 
and to whose son-in-law, then still living, he appealed to bear 
out his testimony, represented the Man in the Iron Mask as 
about sixty, a few days before his death, and speaks of him in 
such terms throughout as to leave no earthly doubt that he 
was in full vigour both of mind and body previous to the last 
illness, which carried him rapidly to the grave. Nor does 
the tone of surprise in which the authentic journal of Dujonca 
notices his sudden dissolution, at all accord with the supposi- 
tion, that the masked prisoner was a man of eighty-seven 
years of age, whose death might naturally be expected every 
day. It is evident, in short, that the supposition which iden- 

ifies the Duke of Beaufort with the Man in the Iron Mask, 
ig nothing but a resource afforded by imagination to baffled 
euriosity. 
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We may as well notice incidentally hypotheses which have 
been put forward regarding two other persons, Henry Crom- 
well, and the Duke of Monmouth. In regard to the firsi 
there is not the slightest proof whatever of any connerior 
between him and the masked prisoner. There may be som: 
degree of mystery attached to his fate and history; but it by 
no means follows that every person in Europe, the end o 
whose life is unknown, was the celebrated prisoner of the 
Bastille. In regard to the Duke of Monmouth there is alsc 
no proof of the fact, and sufficient proofs against it. The 
imaginary history of that unhappy person takes it for granted 
that one of the officers of his army, who bore a great resem- 
blance to him, and was taken with him, consented to die ir 
his place, and under his name, and that the gallant but un- 
fortunate prince was made over to Louis XIV. to suffer worse 
than death in the Bastille. 

It is sufficient, however, to recal the journal of Dujonea, 
and the other evidence which proves that the Man in the Iron 
Mask was under the charge of St. Mars at Pignerol. Now 
the execution of the Duke of Monmouth took place in 1685, 
and St. Mars quitted Pignerol in the year 1681. 

Having now considered as much as seems necessary the 
hypotheses which seek to identify the masked prisoner either 
with persons who are not proved to have been imprisoned at 
all by Louis XIV., or with persons who are not proved ever 
to have had any existence on this earth, we shall turn to the 
eases which have a greater degree of probability attached to 
them, inasmuch as the personages to which they refer were 
not only real beings of ficsh and blood, but are proved to 
have been victims to the iniquitous despotism of the French 
monarch. . 

In the first place appears Arwedicks, Awediks, or Avediks, 
once an Armenian patriarch at Constantinople, who vigorously 
and strenuously opposed the proceedings of the Jesuits in 
their attempts to bring in the whole Armenian people into 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. He is even re- 

resented as having persecuted cruelly the Armenian Catho- 
ces. The latter, aided and instigated by the Jesuits, obtained 
means of bribery an order for the exile of Arwedicks from 
tantinople. Upon the road they bribed the chisous 
who had him in charge, and, by the means of M. de Bonnal, 
French vice-consul at Chio, embarked him on board a French 
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ship, which carried him first either to Mont St. Michael, or 
to the islands of St. Marguerite.* 

He was thence transferred to the Bastille, where he re- 
mained a prisoner in close concealment for several years. 
The Porte was soon made aware of the abduction of the 
patriarch, and several of its officers were put to the torture 
mm order to discover what had become of him ; but the French 
vice-consul, notwithstanding the confessions which were thus 
extracted, lied with skill and determination, and the grand 
geignior, not being able to prove that the King of France had 
anything to do with the detention of his subject, was obliged 
to limit his efforts to vain remonstrances. 

Arwedicks remained buried in profound oblivion at the 
Bastille, and so strict were the means of concealment thought 
necessary, that a room was fitted up in such a manner as to 
enable him to hear inass without being seen, and no person 
was permitted to attend upon him but the officer into whose 
charge he was first given. All these particulars correspond 
extremely well with the history of the Man in the Iron Mask ; 
but, unfortunately, the dates differ. 

The embassy of Monsicur de Feriol, during whose sojourn 
at Constantinople, and perhaps by whose connivance, e- 
dicks was carried off, did not commence till 1699. The au- 
thentic documents preserved at the Bastille, amongst which 
the Armenian patriarch is openly registered as one of the 
prisoners, prove that he was there after the year 1709. Now 
the Man in the Iron Mask was brought to the Bastille in 
1698, and died in 1703. It is therefore impossible that Arwe- 
dicks could be that prisoner. There 1s also much reason to 
believe that he afterwards embraced the Catholic faith, and 
was set at liberty. 

We have now to consider the two theories which have of 
late been more strongly supported, and have been investi- 
gated with a greater degree of critical skill than any of the 
others. The first of these which we shall speak of is by far 
the most probable in all its particulars: though it fails in 
absolute proof, and leaves one or two objections unanswered, 
of so strong a character as to make me reject it unhesitatingly 
as a solution of the mystery. I speak of that which attempts 
to prove that Hercules Anthony Mathioli, secretary of the 


* This account is taken entirely from the Memoirs of the Marquis de Bon- 
nal, some manuscripts of which give Mont St. Michel, some the Isle St. Mar- 


guerite. 
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Duke of Mantua, was the person concealed under the mask 
of the prisoner in the Bastille. 

This system was first brought forward by the Baron de 
Heiss, who, however, did not produce sufficient proofs to gain 
much credit; Sénac de Meilhan took it up again at a later 

eriod, and added some new information; and, in 1800, 

onsieur Roux Fazillac published an immense mass of secret 

correspondence in regard to the real history of the unfortu- 
nate secretary of the Duke of Mantua. 

This publication was followed by that of Monsieur Delort 
in 1825, which contained all that he thought necessary to 
establish the identity of the two prisoners; which work was 
afterwards translated by the late lamented Lord Dover, who, 
with his usual care and wisdom, added everything that was 
valuable in the work of Roux Fazillac, together with impor- 
tant observations of his own. From his work we shall give 
a sketch of the history of Mathioli, as connected with that of 
Louis XIV., and shall then produce the objections of others 
to his system, investigating the reality of such objections, and 
adding some of our own. 

Hercules Anthony Mathioli was born of a noble family at 
Bologna in 1640. He studied and obtained some distinction 
at the university of that place, married early, and had two 
sons. Entering into the service of Charles III., Duke of 
Mantua, he was made secretary of state, and was afterwards 
named supernumerary senator of Mantua by Charles IV., 
who added thereunto the title of count. 

He had ceased to be secretary of state prior to the year 
1677, probably deprived of his post by the Duchess-Dowager 
Isabella Clara, and the partisans of the house of Austria, who 
held the weak prince, Charles [V., in a state of undignified 
tutelage. . 

The French had, in 1632, obtained by various corrupt 
means possession of the strong post of Pignerol, which gave 
them the key of all Piedmont, and they looked with a longing 
eye upon Casal, the capital of the Montferrat, which would 
have put into their hands the key of all Lombardy, and of the 
Milanese. 

Cusal, however, was in the hands of the Duke of Mantua; 
his mother was an Austrian princess; the Milanese was a 
territory belonging to her own house, and she was much more 
inclined to introduce a Spanish than a French garrison into 
the capital of the Montferrat. 
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In the year 1677, when Louis’s schemes of conquest 
were opening on every side with the greedy appetite of fresh 
ambition, the French ambassador at Venice was the Abbé 
d’Estrades, son of the Count d’Estrades, that famous nego- 
tiator and skilful general, whose services to the crown of 
France we have had to notice more than once. 

This Abbé d’Estrades, an unscrupulous personage, seems 
to have been inspired with a sort of deputy ambition, which 
even outran that of his master; and having some reason to 
believe that Mathioli was discontented with the Austrian 
policy of his sovereign’s mother, he commenced negotiations 
with the Mantuan count, even without the approbation of 
Louis himsclf. He found Mathioli at first very willing to 
second his views upon Casal, and to take advantage of the 
power of France, in order to free his master from the sub- 
jection in which he was held by the Duchess Isabella. The 
Duke of Mantua himself also entered readily into arrange- 
ments with D’Estrades; and putting himself entirely in the 
hands of Mathioli, he demanded, in return for suffering a 
French garrison to cuter Casal, to be appointed general- 
issimo of any army sent from France to Italy, a sum of 
money, and some other minor advantages. The transaction 
was kept in the most profound secrecy, and the Duke of 
Mantua promised to meet D’Dstrades during the carnival 
at Venice, when they could confer on their further pro- 
ceedings under cover of the masks, worn at that scason 
by all. 

"So eager was Mathioli to hurry on his master to the com- 
pletion of this business, that he wrote himself to Louis, 
with offers the nature of which could scarcely be doubtful, 
in regard io attaching his master fully to the French inte- 
rests. - 3 

Louis, though willingly seconding the efforts of lis nego- 
tiator, but not proceeding so impetuously as the other party, 
refused to give more than one hundred thousand crowns to 
the Duke of Mantua, and extended nothing but vague pro- 
mises of protection and indemnity to quiet his fears regarding 
an attack upon his dominions by the Austrians, in conse- 
quence of his treaty with France. The Duke of Mantua, 
however, threw no difficulties in the way, but met D’Estrades 
in disguise at Venice, and declared his intention of sending 
Mathioli to France, in order to carry the negotiation to a 
conclusion with the French ministers. 
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D’Estrades, on his part, was anxious to prevent the journey 
of Mathioli, and here break forth that deceit and tr 
on the part of Louis and his agents, which but too muc 
characterised many of the French transactions at that time. 
Louis instructed his agent to do all that he could to make 
the Duke of Mantua believe that a French army would pass 
the Alps to his support that very year, when the monarch 
knew that it was impossible for him to despatch one. 

D’Estrades, aware of the same fact, laboured by every un- 
derhand means to delay the journey of Mathioli to Paris, and 
besought the French ministers, when he did arrive, to detain 
him there as long as possible, in order to conceal the truth 
from the Duke of Mantua. Thus, let it be remarked, the 
first act of treachery and deceit took place on the part of 
Louis XIV. himsclf; for there can be no doubt that the 
Duke of Mantua and his favourite were at that time perfectly 
sincere in their proposals to the court of France. 

Circumstances favoured the views of D’Estrades. Mathi- 
oli did not set out till the end of the year, so that Louis’s in- 
capacity to fulfil his promises was, to all appearance, effec- 
tually concealed. Mathioli was reccived with great distinc- 
tion by the French ministers and the king; presents and 
promises were showered upon him; a treaty was agreed 
upon between him and the court of France, and he was 
sent back to Italy to obtain the ratification thereof from his 
master. 

In the mean while, the French government, fully convinced 
that no difficulty would intervene, made preparations for 
taking possession of Casal, assembled troops on the Italian 
frontier, and appointed generals to carry the plan into exe- 
cution. Now, however, delays commenced on the part of 
Mathioli, and it is very evident that, from the véry moment 
of his return to Italy, he had determined either to wring 
something more from the French by procrastination, or to 
disappoint them altogether. 

What was the cause of this sudden change is difficult to 
ascertain: whether Mathioli’s visit to Paris had given him 
an insight of the French policy, and he had become con- 
vinced that the design of Louis was solely to obtain Casal, 
and then to leave his master to his fate; whether he fancied 
that the power of the French king was not sufficient to 
oy the Duke of Mantua against the resentment of the 

ouse of Austria; or whether, on the other hand, he had re- 
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ceived a larger bribe from the Spaniards than from the 
French, may perhaps never be ascertained. 

Certain it is, however, that in various mattcrs Mathioli 
failed in executing his promises. Ile engaged that the Duke 
of Mantua’ should mect ihe French agent, Baron d’Asfeld, 
at Casal; but a thousand excuses were daily made to delay 
the interview. He promised next to meet Asfeld himself, at 
the village of Inerca, on the 9th of March, and that the 
Duke of Mantua should put the French in possession of 
Casal on the 18th of that month. 

But Asfeld was arrested at Cannonica, by order of Count 
Melgar, the Spanish governor of Milan, on his way to the 
place of rendezvous, and at the same time information was 
conveyed to the French court, which showed that the whole 
transactions between Mantua and France were publicly 
known in the north of Jtaly, which scareely could have 
happened except by the ireachery of Mathioli. Still, how- 
ever, as the good faith of the Duke of Mantua was not 
doubted, the negotiations were continued, and some menac- 
ing intimations that his treachery had been discovered were 
given to Mathioli, mixed with hopes and promises to lead 
him back to fidelity. The famous Catinat, who was lying in 
concealment at Pignerol, was appointed to meet Mathioli in 
the place of Asfeld; but the Itahan count never appeared at 
the rendezvous, and Catinat, hearing that he was himself 
likely to be arrested, made the best of his way back to Pig- 
nerol. 

Tu the mean while the agents of Louis in the north of 
Italy had received full confirmation of them suspicions regard- 
ing Mathioli. The whole transactions between France and 
Mantua had cvidently been made known to the Spanish 
authorities in the Milanese. It was proved that the Duke 
of Mantua’s favourite had spent several days secretly at 
Milan, and, in fact, the fullest evidence was obtained of his 
treachery in the Jatter part of ihe business. To punish him 
for this conduct, but still more, it would appear, to remove 
him from the Duke of Mantua, and to obtain possession of 
all the treaties and papers connected with the negotiation, 
Louis determined to arrest Mathioli and contine him secretly 
at Pigncrol. The count was accordingly induced to meet 
D’Estrades at Turin, and that wily diplomatist persuaded 
him, on his complaining of want of money for various pur- 
poses connected with the negotiation, that if he would go to 

Vor. TT, 2c 
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hold a personal interview with Catinat on the frontier, that 
officer would furnish him with all the sums of money he 
required. D’Estrades assigned as a reason for the meeting 
taking place near the frontier, that the French commander 
could not leave his troops, which were in the neighbourhood 
of Pignerol, and Mathioli falling into the snare, agreed to 
accompany the abbé to the place of remdezvous. 

On the day appointed, Mathioli, D’Estrades, and the Abbé 
de Montesquieu, set out from Turin and rode towards Pig- 
nerol. Shortly before arriving at the place of rendezvous 
they were stopped by a broken bridge, which Mathioli as- 
sisted to repair with his own hands. They then proceeded 
on foot, and found Catinat waiting for them, accompanied by 
two officers and four soldiers of the garrison of Pignerol. A 
conversation ensued between Catinat and Mathioli, in the 
course of which the latter made a full confession in regard to 
the place where the papers concerning the negutiation were 
concealed. He was then informed by Catinat that he was a 
prisoner, and making no resistance whatsoever, he was con- 
veyed to Pignerol, where he arrived late at night, and was 
placed under the charge of St. Mars. 

No one concerned in the arrest of Mathioli, but D’ Estrades, 
Catinat, and Montesquieu, were at all aware of who was the 
person thus made prisoner, and he immediately received one 
of those prison names which were common in the reign of 
Louis XIV., being called thenceforward the Sieur de Lestang. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that his arrest and imprisonment at 
Pignerol were not only known to all the French agents in tho 
north of Italy, but to a great number of other persons in 
Venice, Turin, Milan, &c. 

Mathioli was now subjected to various examinations, in 
which all the particulars of his perfidiows conduct were 
brought to light. But it is clear, from the whole corre- 
spondence of Catimat and Pomponne, that the object of Louis 
and his ministers was by no means so much to punish 
Mathioli as to obtain possession of the treaties with the Duke 
of Mantua, and, if possible, still to gain an entrance into 
Casal. Whether the French government succeeded fully in 
the former object does not appear: in the latter object they 
rei for the time, but succeeded eventually in the year 

Catinat was soon after recalled to the court of France, and 
Mathioli remained a prisoner in the hands of St. Mars. The 
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game precautions, though not to the same extent as those 
which had been taken with regard to Fouquet and Lauzun, 
were now applied to him: but whereas the French ministers 
had always shown great respect, and enjoined the same upon 
St. Mars, towards the two former prisoners, they now spoke 
of Mathioli with the most sovereign contempt, and enjoined 
harshness and severtty towards him upon the governor of the 
prison at Pignerol. 

“ It is not the intention of the king,” says Louvois in one 
of his letters, “that the Sieur de Lestang should be well 
treated, nor that, except the absolute necessaries of life, you 
should give him anything that may make him pass his time 
agreeably.” Again, he says, “1 have nothing to add to what 
I have already commanded you respecting the severity with 
which the individual Lestang must be treated.’’ He repeats 
his injunctions in another letter, adding, that he is not to be 
allowed to sce a physician, “unless you know he is in abso- 
lute want of one.” 

In 1686 Mathioli went raving mad, of which St. Mars, in 
his letters to Louvois, gives severa! proofs; and in July of 
that year Louvois writes to the governor, “ With regard to 
the Sieur de Lestang I wouder at your patience, and that you 
wait for an order to treat such a rascal as he deserves when 
he is wanting in respect to you.’ In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1680, after some correspondence between St. Mars and 
Louvois upon the subject, Mathioli, in order to save the 
trouble and expense of having two priests, was placed in the 
same room with a mad Jacobin monk, and a lamentable pic- 
ture is given by the governor of the miserable state of these 
two wretched madmen, as he and his officers had seen them 
through a hole over the door. In these last letters it is to be 
remarked that ‘the name Lestang is dropped, and Mathioli 
resumed, as also in Louvois’s replies to him. It will be re- 
membered, also, that the secret, if it could be so called, of 
Mathioli’s arrest and imprisonment, besides being known to 
all the principal French agents in the north of Italy, was 
fully known to a petty news-writer of the name of Guiliani. 

Tn the year 1681 St. Mars was appointed to the govern- 
ment of the fort at Exiles, and particular directions were 

iven him for the removal of two prisoners “lodged in the 

ottom of the tower” of Pignerol. All the writers who have 

attempted to identify Mathiol with the Man in the Iron 

Mask take it for granted that the former was one of these 
2c2 
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two prisoners. Such a fact, however, is not only not proved, 
but there is every reason to believe that it was not the case, 
as the following considerations will show. 
In the letter of Louvois to which we have alluded,* con- 
taining directions for the removal of the prisoners, Mathioli’s 
name is also mentioned in reference to his effects in posses- 
sion of St. Mars, which the French mihister orders the go- 
vernor to carry with him to Exiles, in order to be given back 
to him if the king should ever order him to be set at liberty. 
Now if Mathioli had been one of the two prisoners conveyed 
with such care to Exiles, it is but natural to suppose that 
Louvois would not have given such an unnecessary order as 
to take his effects with him, when those effects we find con- 
sisted of no more than he had borne on his own person. Nor 
does Louvois in the slightest degree connect the name of 
Mathioli with those of the two prisoners of whom he speaks 
throughout the same letter. 
A few days after,t St. Mars was suddenly ordered to sus- 
end his journey to Exiles, in order to receive Catinat at 
ignerol, who was sent for the purpose of concluding a new 
arrangement in order to obtain possession of Casal. The 
arrangement was fully concluded; Casal was given up to 
France, and from that moment the name of Mathioli never 
once occurs, nor is the slightest reference to him whatsoever 
to be found in the whole correspondence of St. Mars and the 
ministers. Two prisoners are constantly spoken of—the two 
who had been confined in the lower part of the donjon of 
Pignerol; but there is not the slightest shadow of a proof 
whatsoever that either of these prisoners was Mathioli. His 
name, so frequently and so openly mentioned in the whole 
correspondence preceding, never occurs again, nor is the 
name of Lestang mentioned, while it is clearly pointed out 
that several other prisoners were left behind at Pignerol, and 
some indication exists of others, besides the two prisoners in 
the lower part of the donjon, having been taken to Exiles. 
The only words which could lead one to suppose that Ma- 
thioli was one of these two prisoners, are to be found in a 
former letter of St. Mars, in which he notifies that he had 

laced Mathioli with the mad Jacobin monk who was in the 

wer part of the tower. But in order to draw justly any 
such conclusion from this fact, as we find has been drawn, it 
would be necessary to prove that there were no prisoners of 

* 9th June, 1681. ¢ 18th August, 1681. 
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greater importance in the lower part of the tower than a mad 
monk and an Italian adventurer; and also that the chambers 
of the prisoners, which were frequently changed, as we find 
in the case of Fouquet, Lauzun, and Dubreuil, had not been 
ae between the 7th of September, 1680, and the 12th of 

, 1681. ° 

ut this is not alk In the first place we find that Lauzun 
himself was, at the time of the arrest of Mathioli, and when 
Louvois speaks of the prisoners in the lower part of the 
tower, one of those prisoners himself, his apartment having 
been underneath that of Fouquet, on the lower story of the 
prison, and Louvois having positively refused to give him the 
apartment which Mademoiselle Fouquet imhabited, on ac- 
count of the greater facility of communication with persons 
without. This is proved by all the correspondence between 
Louvois, St. Pouanges, and St. Mars, to be found in the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, and in itself shows that 
there were various prisoners in the lower part of the tower at 
the very time that Louvois was designating by that appella- 
tion two who are distinguished throughout the whole corre- 
spondence from all the rest, without ever being named. In 
the second place, it is to be particularly remarked that these 
prisoners in the lower part of the tower are distinctly men- 
tioned by Louvois in July 10, 1680, very nearly two months 
before Mathioli was placed with the Jacobin monk, which 
took place in the beginning of September in the same year. 

These facts seem to me to show that there is not any proof 
whatsoever of Mathioli being one of the two prisoners alluded 
to; and we must remark, also, that there are gaps in the cor- 
respondence of several years at a time. But it will be neces- 
sary to take some notice of the course of reasoning by which 
Lord Dover arfives at the conclusion that Monsieur Delort 
had absolutely proved the identity of Mathioli with the 
masked prisoner. 

In the first place, Lord Dover remarks that the order for 
Mathioli’s clothes, in regard to which Louvois says that they 
ought at least to last three or four years, and the treatment 
which St. Mars as well as his lieutenants showed him, threaten- 
ing to cudgel him, &c., is a refutation “of the absurd stories” 
with regard to the fondness for rich lace shown by the 
Iron Mask, and of the respect with which he was treated by 
his gaolers, This is entirely peeing Oe question. If it were 
clearly proved that Mathioli and the Iron Mask were one, 
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such might be the induction; but when the iggy) of the 
two is the matter in dispute, the conduct of St. Mars and 
- Louvois towards Mathioli, as shown by their correspondence, 
and the directly opposite conduct displayed towards the Iron 
Mask, as related to Voltaire by an eye-witness (whose words 
he calls upon another living witness to attest), confirmed in 
every respect by Griffet, the confessor of the Bastille, and 
Chevalier, the major of that prison, afford the strongest pos- 
sible reason for supposing that Mathioli and the Man in the 
Iron Mask were two distinct persons. 

In the next place, Lord Dover states that Louvois, in a 
letter dated May 12th, 1681, informs St. Mars that “the two 
prisoners in the lower part of the tower are the only ones of 
those under his care at Pignerol whom the king wishes to 
accompany him to Exiles.” 

Now I have examined the letter of Louvois with the utmost 
attention, and I find that Louvois says merely that he thinks 
they are the only ones, but, at the same time, directs St. Mars 
to send him a list of all the others, with the causes of their de- 
tention, evidently with the purpose of deciding upon the above 
point at an after period ; and even if they were the only ones, 
we have shown by the letter of the 10th of July, that he 
speaks of the prisoners in the lower part of the tower before 
the monk and Mathioli were placed together; and therefore 
Lord Dover’s interpretation that the words, “the two pri- 
soners in the lower part of the tower, signify, as we have 
before seen, Mathioli and the monk,” is inaccurate. 

In regard to the total cessation of the name of either 
Mathioli or Lestang, Lord Dover explains it by saying it was 
im consequence of that part of Louvois’s former letter of the 
12th of May, 1680, in which he says, “ With regard to the 
two who are in the lower part of the tower, you need only 
designate them in that manner without adding anything else,”’ 
and he conceives this to have been a precaution to prevent 
their imprisonment from becoming known if the correspond- 
ence should fall into the hands of any one else. 

T agree entirely with this view, as far as considering it a 
precaution of the kind named; but I look upon it as the most 
positive proof that we have yet arrived at, that Mathioli was 
neither of the two prisoners liste referred to, as a month after 
Louvois had written that letter, he himself writes down 
Mathioli’s name at full, without even employing to designate 
him the fictitious name of Lestang. 
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There is another extraordinary discrepancy in regard to the 
supposition that Mathioli was one of these prisoners, which, 
to my mind, is perfectly convincing that the hypothesis is 
erroneous. The whole correspondence of Louvois and St. 
Mars show that both the governor and his lieutenants went 
im and out of the ehamber of Mathioli, conversed with him, 
watched his proceedings when mad through a hole above the 
door, and, in fact, were under no restrictions in regard to 
him, except inasmuch as his security was affected. But on 
the 20th of September, 1681, Louvois formally notifies to St. 
Mars that he may from time to time visit the last prisoner 
committed to his charge after he shall have been removed to 
Exiles ; and on the 20th of January, 1687, St. Mars pledges 
himself to Louvois, that even his lieutenant never did nor 
ever could hold intercourse with the prisoner. Setting all 
these facts aside, the supporters of this theory are forced to 
believe that the mad Jacobin monk, who was so insane as to 
start up from his bed stark naked and preach by the hour to 
Mathioli at Pignerol, was the other prisoner who was con- 
veyed from that fortress in a litter, with close curtains, sur- 
rounded by guards and attendants, and placed in a chamber, 
with two sentinels watching it night and day, and with cur- 
tains so arranged as not to be seen even by the priest who 
performed mass before him. 

These were extraordinary precautions in regard to a gen- 
tleman who only wanted a strait-waistcoat, and still more 
extraordinary are the precautions for concealing from the 
eyes of any one, two prisoners, whose faces, persons, and pro- 
ceedings could be daily watched at Pignerol by St. Mars and 
his heutenants (the word is in the plural number) by a hole 
over the door, and with whom those officers had been in daily 
communieation by word of mouth. Setting aside these par- 
ticulars, the work of Lord Dover is clear, well arranged, and 
throws great light upon the history of that time; but it does 
not in the slightest degree prove the identity of the Man in 
the Iron Mask with Mathioli, any more than with any other 
of the prisoners who were at Pignerol during the time of the 
government of St. Mars. It saauld not in the slightest degree 
surprise me to find it proved hereafter that Mathioli had 
been liberated in 1681, after Casal had been given up to the 
King of France by the Duke of Mantua. I do not mean to 
say that such was the case, for I have no proof of it whatso- 
ever; and Monsieur Dutens asserts, upon very good au- 
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thority, that the Mantuan secretary died still a prisoner, 
about nine'years after his arrest.* 

One thing, however, is evident from a comparison of the 
letters of the ministers and St. Mars in regard to Fouquet, 
Lauzun, Mathioli, and other prisoners, who were all at Pig- 
nero] at the same time, that, as far as possible, the official 
correspondence regarding the different«prisoners was kept 
separate, and that more than one of these strains of corre- 
spondence was going on at once between the same function- 
aries, but each referring only to one prisoner, or one class of 
prisoners; so that if any of the letters fell imto the hands of 
strangers, no information would have got abroad regarding 
any but the prisoner in question. To illustrate what I mean, 
I may add, that though Fouquet and Lauzun were at Pig- 
nerol nearly a year with Mathioli, in no part of St. Mars’s 
correspondence with Louvois regarding them is one word 
said in reference to the latter, and in all the letters which 
have been published respecting Mathioli, nothing is said re- 
specting Fouquet and Lauzun.t 

We now come to the consideration of another theory, 
which has of late been supported by a gentleman of no insig- 
nificant talents and considerable erudition, who thinks fit to 
eonceal his real name under that of Paul Jacob. This gen- 

* It is a curious fact, that a personage of the name of Lestang was conveyed to 
the Bastille in 1690, which is proved by the Great Register of that prison; bnt 
notwithstanding the similarity of the name, I do not conceive that there was any 
connexion between him and Mathioli. 

_ F It has been supped, or rather assumed, in order to strengthen the theory 
in regard tothe identity of Matbioli and the Iron Mask, that Louis’s object in 
this extraordinary careful concealment of his person was to hide from the Duke 
of Mantua the violation of the rights of nations in the person of his ambassador. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive, however, that the Duke of Mantua was igno- 
rant of the arrest of his favourite minister. For not only was the fact perfectly 
known to all the French envoys in the north of Italy, to ]Q'Estsades, to Mon- 
tesquieu, to Pinchesne, to Varengeville, and many others; but also, as we have 
shown, to Giuliani, a petty newsmonger, whose services to France are not con- 
sidered as worth more than forty or fifty pistoles a year. It was also apparently 
known to the Duchess of Savoy and her ministers; and in order to get at the papers 
concerning the cession of Casal, Catinat caused Mathioli ta write with his own 
hand three letters to his father, who was at Padua, one of which acquainted him | 
with the real state and condition in which he was, and informed him that it was 

important, as well for the life as the honour of his son, that the papers should 
be given to the very Giuliani we mention, who was instructed to go to Padua to 
seek them. It is scarcely possible to conceive that, under such circumstances, 
the matter should not almost immediately reach the ears of the Duke of Mantua, 
and utterly impossible that he should long remain ignorant of a fact which be- 
came 80 notorious that the whole rater of the arrest of Mathioli, with a few 
pore deviations, were published in a historical journal of Leyden in Av- 
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tleman maintains most strenuously that the Man in the Iron 
Mask and the unfortunate Fouquet were one, and, collectin 
all the traditions regarding the Man in the Iron Mask, and 
all the rumours regarding the death of Fouquet, he shows 
himself inclined to receive them as true where they support 
his theory; rejects them where they militate against it. He also 
makes ayer mistakes, such as we have pointed out in regard 
to Mademoiselle de Montalais, and in one or two instances puts 
a different construction upon certain passages of documents 
which he cites, from that which it appears to me they can by 
any means bear. At the same time that 1 express this 
opinion, I most willingly admit that in his work on the Iron 

ask he has brought forward a number of very interesting 
historical facts, not generally known before the publication 
of his book, which must tend to add considerably to a well- 
earned reputation. 

I shall now proceed to examine his theory, taking as the 
basis of argument those points regarding the Man in the 
Iron Mask, which, in the first part of this chapter, I have 
offered reasons for admitting; and adding thereunto a letter, 
and a part of a letter, which he cites, and which I have not 
made use of before, because the authenticity thereof is not 
to my mind clearly established; but of which, as there is 
great probability in their favour, he may fairly have the ad- 
vantage. 

The first of these documents is a letter originally pub- 
lished in the “ Memoirs on the Bastille,” which we have so 
often mentioned, purporting to be from Barbezieux to St. 
Mars, dated August 13, 1691. The editor of that work 
makes no mention whatsoever of where that letter is to be 
found; but he is in general so extremely accurate, that there 
is a strong probability it is authentic. It is to the following 
effect: “ Your letter of the 26th of last month has been 
given tome. When you shall have anything to tell me of 
the prisoner who has been under your charge for twenty 
years, I beg of you to use the same precautions that you did 
when you wrote to Monsieur de Louvois.”’ 

The other is part of a letter from Barbezieux to St. Mars, 
dated November 17, 1697, cited by Monsieur Weiss, who 
does not mention where it is to be found, but whose accurac 
is so well known as to leave scarcely a doubt that he himself 
had verified it. The only words which he gives are these: 
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“Without explaining to any one what your ancient prisoner 
has done.” 

In regard to these two letters, before we go further, it 
may be remarked that no proof whatsoever exists, but by re- 
mote induction, that the words used were applied to the Man 
in the Iron Mask. We will take it for, granted, however, 
that they were so, and now endeavour te give the principal 
heads of the theory regarding Fouquet and the arguments 
by which it is supported, together with some observations 
thereupon. 

The history of the arrest and detention of Fouquet, at 
Pignerol, has been already fully given, and the first position 
of M. Paul Jacob is, that Fouquet did not die in the year 
1680, as has been generally reported. His next assertion is, 
that instead of dying, he was shut up in stricter imprison- 
ment than ever; the report of his death industriously spread 
abroad, his face covered with a velvet mask, and he himself 
carried from Pignerol to Exiles, from Exiles to the Isle St. 
Marguerite, and from the Isle St. Marguerite to the Bastille, 
where he died late in 1703, under the name of the Man in’ 
the Iron Mask. His last effort is to show that there was a 
_ reasonable and sufficient motive (taking into consideration 
the character of Louis XIV.) to account for such conduct 
on the part of the king and his ministers. 

In regard, then, to the first point—whether Fouquet did 
or did not die in 1680—the author brings forward a good 
many contradictory rumours current at the time regarding 
the fate of the unfortunate superintendent. In the first 
place, he urges that Fouquet did not then die, because Gour- 
ville mentions that Fouquct was set at liberty, and wrote to 
him to thank him for what he had done for his wife; because 
Fouquet’s son, in 1682, published a new edition ‘of some of 
his father’s works, stated to be revised and augmented by 
the author; because Madame Fouquet presented certain 
petitions to the king in 1680; because a friend of Fouquet’s 
family dedicated to Louis XIV., in 1683, an allegorical piece 
In justification of Fouquet; because the family of Fouquet 
itself were doubtful as to his fate; and because, in papers 
found amongst the archives of the Bastille, various dates 
regarding the death of Fouquet, differing from those that are 

uly given, are placed as notes upon the are of 
captivity in that prison. To these facts are add 4 various 
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vague rumours in regard to Fouquet having died in the 
Cevennes, &c., &c., which are unworthy of consideration. 

In the first place, then, with regard to the Memoirs of 
Gourville, we must remark, that it is generally admitted that 
no reliance is to be placed upon his chronology ; that he only 
mentions having received one letter from Fouquet after his 
imprisonment at Pirnerol, and that it is proved by the cor- 
respondence of Louvois and St. Mars, published by Delort, 
that Fouquet was permitted to write to Gourville by St. 
Mars, in the year 1679, at a time when the superintendent 
was, comparatively speaking, at liberty, though still within 
the walls of the Bastille. It is probable that this letter re- 
ferred to nothing but matters of business, and that Gour- 
ville, who was at the other end of France, and knew that his 
friend had not been permitted for years to write to any one, 
naturally concluded that he was at liberty. 

In the next place, it is proved that Fouquet’s son, the 
Count de Vaux, was permitted to carry off the greater part 
of his father’s papers, so that the publication of a work, 
attributed to Fouquet, and revised by the author, proves 
nothing in regard to the point in dispute.* 

Respecting the petitions of Madame Fouquct, there is not 
the slightest proof that they in any degree referred to her 
husband after 1680, except in justification of his character, 
and we find that she had business with all the ministers long 
after Fouquet’s death The justification of Fouquet by Bou- 
tauld has surely nothing to do with the question, as it by no 
means proves that Fouquet was alive because a friend wished 
to defend his memory. As to the fact that his family did 
not know his fate, this is only asserted by Voltaire, who had 
it neither from his son, nor his daughter, nor his wife, but 
from his daughter-in-law. 

In regard to the notes in the Bastille, which give various 
dates respecting his death, as they were written on a sub- 
ject at that time not at all under the cognizance of the offi- 
cers of the Bastille, and contain within themselves the proof 
of their having been added long after that part of the register 
was written to which they were affixed, and which related to 
the detention of Fouquet in that prison in 1664, we can 
draw no deduction from them as historical documents. 

* This work was “* Les Conscils de la Sagesse,” and though circulated under 


the name of Fouquet, we are positively informed by Bussy Rabutin, vol. ii., p. 42, 
that it was written by the Jesuit Boutauld. 
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On the other hand, in proof of the death of Fouquet in 
1680, we, have the authority of Bussy Rabutin, vol. ii., p. 41; 
we have the authority of Madame de Sevigné; we have the 
authority of a number of other contemporary writers; and 
we have the authority, in the last place, of Louvois himself, 
in a private letter to St. Mars, which not-only acknowledges 
the receipt of his official information of tke death of Fouquet, 
but gives detailed directions in regard to what is to be done 
with his chamber; shows that his daughter, Mademoiselle 
Fouquet, had been furnished with a room communicating 
with that of her father; that his son, M. de Vaux, was with 
him at his death; and, in short, leaves no earthly doubt 
whatsoever that he, Louvois, at least was as firmly convinced 
of the death of Fouquet as he was of his own existence. 

But to support his first supposition, M. Paul Jacob is 
obliged to make another supposition, which is, that this letter 
of Louvois to St. Mars was altogether a piece of deceit, in 
order to cover with greater obscurity the real fate of Fou- 
quet. The question, however, is, who was it to deceive? 
Not certainly to deceive St. Mars, for he is acknowledged 
still to have had the prisoner under his charge; and if it was 
not intended to deceive him, why was it addressed to hin, 
unless it were true? But still further, we must yet have 
more suppositions; for not contented with writing to St. 
Mars on the subject, Louvois blames him for having suffered 
the Count de Vaux to carry off his dead father’s papers; and 
this must be supposed to be a part of the deceit also. Again, 
on the very day following, Louvois writes another letter to 
St. Mars, ordering him to give up the dead body of Fouquet 
to the widow, who was present at Pignerol at his death; and 
we must suppose that this letter was another deceit, and that 
the dead body was fictitious also; and in the fwo letters 
which follow in the same collection, we find the superin- 
tendent called the late M. Fouquet, which must also be con- 
sidered as deceitful. 

In opposition to the whole of these strong facts, which 
prove the death of Fouquet almost beyond doubt, the sup- 
porters of this theory have nothing to allege but the dates of 
some letters written by people in Paris about that time, 
which would seem to show that rumours of the death of 
Fouquet had been spread about Paris before the fact reached 
the knowledge of the minister. To this a reply is scarcely 
wanting, as it is an occurrence which we see happen every 
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day in regard to other people, that rumours of the death of 
in ‘viduals of less interest than Fouquet precede the event, 
and therefore it is not at all extraordinary that the same 
should have occurred in his case, as it was well known that 
his health had been failing for a long time, and his declining 
state was one of the chief motives for the mitigation of his 
imprisonment. Wé, therefore, cannot in the slightest degree 
admit that the dates of printed letters,* which we cannot 
compare with the originals, should, even for a moment, shake 
the testimony of the letters of Louvois, which may be au- 
thenticated by referring to the archives of France; nor, even 
supposing the dates exact, can we allow that vague rumours 
of the death of Fouquet having spread through Paris on the 
25th of March, should prevent us from believing that he died 
at all. 

One fact, however, of some importance, has been brought 
to light by this inquiry in regard to Fouquet’s death. It has 
generally been believed, that the body of Fouquet was trans- 
ported from Pignerol to Paris, and buried in the convent 
church of Sainte Marie, Rue St. Antoine ; and this supposi- 
tion is confirmed by the register of the Bastille, which bears 
—in a passage which must have been added many years after- 
wards, for the year under which it is placed is 1663—that 
Fouquet was buried on the 20th of March, 1681, in the place 
which we have mentioned. A note of the Major Chevalier’s 
gives afterwards an extract from the registers of that church ; 
but when applied to in 1790 for a confirmation of this extract, 
the superior of the convent declared that she could find no 
registers earlier than 1737, adding, that it was very probable 
that the registers spoken of were at the parish church of St. 
Paul, the curate of which performed all the interments of 
their convent. ' She also said, that she finds from different 
notes in the possession of the convent, that Fouquet died at 
Pignerol in the month of March, 1680, and was buried in a 
vault in their church on the 28th of March, 1681. 

No epitaph of Fouquet, however, was to be found in the 
church, which struck M. Jacob as extraordinary ; and on the 
occasion of the body of one of the Archbishops of Bourges 
being removed a short time ago from that church to his arch- 
bishopric, a commission from the city examined all the coffins 
in the family vault of Fouquet, and none bearing his name 


* Nothing can in general be more uucertain. 
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or epitaph was to be found. Several of the members of his 
family were there, and several were wanting; but his body, 
as far as could be discovered, was not amongst those in the 
vault. This is an extraordinary fact, but we cannot admit 
that it tends in the slightest degree to prove that Fouquet 
did not die at Pignerol in 1680, or that the whole correspond- 
ence of Louvois and St. Mars, in regard to his death, was 
carried on to deceive the postmen if ever the letters should 
fall into their hands, for that correspondence could have no 
other object whatsocver. 

To conclude the catalogue of improbabilities which stand 
in the way of this theory, we nced only point out that the 
imprisonment of Fouquet was gradually but completely re- 
laxed during the four or five last years of his imprisonment ; 
that—instead of solitary confinement, with only a few books, 
without leave either to write or to receive tidings from with- 
out the walls, and without any communication except with 
his gaoler, his confessor, or his physician, and that upon a 
very narrow and limited scale—he was step by step permitted 
to communicate by letter with his relations and his friends, 
to see them and strangers from time to time, to walk out in 
the citadel unaccompanied by even the governor, to have his 
daughter lodged in the apartment adjacent to his own, and to 
call his wife and son to Pignerol. All these facts are proved 
cither up to the day of his death, or, according to the present 
hypothesis, up to the day destined to see the commencement 
of anew state of captivity, the most extraordinary, if not the 
most rigorous, on record. That under such circumstances, 
with his wife and children around him, he himself almost at 
liberty, Madame Fouquet and the Count de Vaux visiting 
him every day, and his daughter residing constantly in a 
chamber communicating with his own, the kifg should think 
fit, without any new cause of animosity towards him, to have 
him plunged into a dungeon, to spread the report of his 
death, to cover his face with an eternal mask, to deliver a 
fictitious body to Madame Fouquet, to institute a deceitful 
correspondence with the governor of the prison for the chance 
of blinding the eyes of contemporaries or posterity, and 
should take the most rigorous means to shut out from all 
communication with his fellow-men a person whom he had 
rmitted, for nearly a year and a half, to hold almost un- 

imited communication with a multitude of persons, is too 
monstrous a supposition for history to entertain it for a 
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moment, unless some extraordinary motive could be shown 
totally out of the sphere of ordinary probabilities; and at 
the same time the most convincing proof of every fact would 
be required, before we could admit the strongest motive as 
even corroborative evidence of this strange and incredible 
event. : 

This brings us to’ the consideration of those two questions 
—what are the proofs that Louis did commit the act—or, in 
other words, what are the proofs of the identity of Fouquet 
and the Iron Mask ? and what are the motives assigned for 
so preposterous a proceeding? Proofs there are none, mo- 
tives are entirely hypothetical. 

In regard to the proofs, then, of the identity of the two 
prisoners, the only reasons assigned for supposing that Fou- 
quet and the Mask were one, are these :—first, that there 
was a similarity between the precautionary means adopted to 
prevent the communication of the Man in the Mask with 
any person whatsoever, and those measures which were em- 
ployed for the same purpose with regard to Fouquct during 
the first years of his imprisonment; secondly, that at the 
time of the taking of the Bastille by the populace, or shortly 
after, there was published in an anonymous journal circulated 
in Paris, and which dropped, I believe, within a month, an 
account of some anonymous person having found in some 
unknown part of the Bastille an anonymous card, inscribed 
with the words, “ Fouquet, arrivant des iles Sainte Margue- 
rite avec un masque de fer ;’”’ followed by three exes—X.X.X., 
and underneath the word “ Kersadion,”’ together with the 
number 64,389,000; and thirdly, that the letter of Barbe- 
zieux, which we have before cited, speaks, in addressing St. 
Mars, of the prisoner whom he had had under his charge for 
twenty years, which could not have been done with accuracy 
if, as the supporter of this theory asserts, there was no pri- 
soner in the charge of St. Mars in the year 1671, twenty 
years before the date of that letter, who could be at all con- 
founded with the Iron Mask, except Fouquet. This is the 
only cogent argument in favour of the theory. 

That the precautions which proved efficacious with regard 
to one prisoner should be employed towards another, for 
whose security and concealment there existed as great or 
greater motives, is so natural, that it cannot be considered as 
even in the slightest degree tending to establish the identity 
of Fouquet and the Iron Mask, even if it were proved that 
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the precautions taken with respect to both were absolutely 
the same. The card said to be found in the Bastille we 
shall pass over as altogether unworthy of a single comment. 
On the letter of Barbezieux, however, and the inductions 
sought to be drawn from it, several observations are to be 
made. 

In the first place, as to the construction of the words used, 
“depuis vingt ans’’—for twenty years (we speak with diffi- 
dence in opposition to Frenchmen regarding an expression 
in their own language)—it would appear that these words 
must be taken as either absolutely fixing the exact date, or 
as giving only something near it, on either side more or less. 
We cannot admit that, according to that precision of lan- 
guage which was established at the period of Barbezieux, the 
words “ depuis vingt ans’? would have been used to imply, as 
M. Jacob has interpreted them, for twenty years, or more 
than twenty ycars, in which case Barbezieux would have 
written “plus de bs ans.” The words were either to be 
taken as absolute and exact as twenty years, or as vague, im- 
plying about twenty years; and therefore, if applicable to 
Fouquet, who had been placed under the charge of St. Mars 
twenty-six years before, it might be rendered applicable to 
any other prisoner placed under his charge several years 
after 1671. 

Even were our construction of the words wrong, it would 
be absolutely necessary to show that between the arrival of 
St. Mars at Pignerol m 1665, and the year 1671, there was 
no other prisoner under his charge who could in any degree 
be confounded with the Iron Mask, except Fouquet. This is, 
indeed, asserted, but without.the slightest proof whatsoever. 
We have already shown, in the case of Fouquet, Lauzun, and 
Mathioli, that separate classes of correspondence were carried 
on between St. Mars and the ministers regarding separate 
classes of prisoners; and, therefore, were there nothing in the 
published correspondence to show that there were other pri- 
soners of importance under the care of St. Mars than Fouquet 
and Lauzun, it would by no means prove that such prisoners 
had not existed, nor that long and particular correspondence 
regarding them had not taken place. But we must contend 
that there is continual evidence throughout the whole cor- 
respondence that there were other prisoners of importance 
under the charge of St. Mars at the very period referred to. 

In the year 1670, we find by a letter fom Louvois to St. 
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Mars, that a prisoner had been conducted to Pignerol by the 
Major of Dunkirk who must have been of considerable import- 
ance to be placed under the charge of so high an officer. But 
besides any inductions regarding his importance, from the rank 
of the person who conducted him between eight and nine hun- 
dred miles, from one extremity of France to the other, there 
is in the letter of Louvois himself the strongest evidence that 
this was a prisoner of the shal first importance, for the mi- 
nister thus speaks, referring directly to this prisoner: ‘“ By 
this you will see that you have not taken sufficient precau- 
tions to prevent him from having any communication with 
any one, and as it is very Important for the service of his ma- 
jesty that he should have nonc, I beg you to examine carefully 
the interior and the exterior of the place in which he is shut 
up, and to doe it in such a state that the prisoner can nei- 
ther see nor be seen by anybody, and that he cannot speak 
rn any person whatsoever, nor hear those who can tell him any- 
thing.’’* 

The date of this letter brings it close to the period to which 
that of Berbezieux refers, and it is perfectly clear that the 
prisoner herein spoken of is not a culprit of the name of Val- 
croissant, mentioned in two subsequent letters, who was con- 
demned to the galleys at Marseilles and sent to that place 
from Pignerol; both because it is impossible to conceive that 
he should have been sent from Dunkirk to Pignerol, for the 
purpose of going to Murseilles, when half a dozen other prisons 
were in the direct way, and Pignerol was many hundred miles 
out of it; and also because the prisoner conducted by the Major 
of Dunkirk was evidently a person of much greater conse- 
quence than a person condemned for some pitiful offence to 
the galleys, a punishment which was never, at that period, in- 
flicted except upon the low and degraded. 

I do not be any means wish to assert that this prisoner was 
the Man in the Iron Mask. It might be or it might not, but 
at all events tho facts I have stated show that there were more 
prisoners of importance at Pignerol than Fouquet, at the very 
time to which Barbezieux’s letter refers, and 1t is also clearly 
proved, that on several occasions St. Mars, having matters to 
communicate to the minister with reference to facts of which 
we have no knowledge, sent his lieutenant, Blainvilliers, all 
the way from Pignerol to Paris, to communicate by word of 
mouth with Louvois, on the expressed motive that he was afraid 


* Louvois & St. Mars, 26 Mars, 1670. 
VOL. II. 2D 
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to trust that which he had to say to a letter. One of these 
journeys took place at the very time that Fouquet was in full 
communication with all his friends and relations; so that there 
is no reason whatsoever to believe that the intelligence con- 
veyed by Blainvilliers referred to him. 

Setting all this aside, however, there is one consideration 
still more important in regard to Barbezicux’s letter, which is 
this: there is no proof whatsoever that it referred to the Man 
in the Iron Mask at all. The minister speaks of a prisoner 
who had been under the charge of St. Mars for twenty years, 
but that is all that we know upon the subject. Two pri- 
soners were carried from Pignerol to Exiles, and this letter 
might refer to either of them, or to any other who was removed 
at the same time or afterwards. It might refer to the pri- 
soner named Dubreuil: it might refer to another prisoner who 
was confined with him, with so much mystery that, even in 
answer to a question from Louvois, St. Mars avoids mention- 
ing his name directly. 

The train of reasoning fails altogether in showing any just 
cause for believing that Fouquet, whether he died in 1680 or 
not, was the same as the Man in the Iron Mask; and even 
before we entertain a suspicion that such was the case, we 
should require, as we said before, the most clear and distinct 
account of a just and reasonable motive for the extraordinary 
conduct attmbuted to Louis XIV. in the present effort to 
prove the identity of the two prisoners—a just and reasonable 
motive, if such can be assigned, why Louis XIV. should gra- 
dually for a period of several years relax the state of impri- 
sonment to which he had subjected Fouquet, till at length 
the superintendent was at liberty in almost all but the name, 
and then should suddenly seize upon him in so dexterous 
a manner as to make his wife and son, who were daily visiting 
him, fully believe he was dead—so dexterous as to prevent his 
daughter, who inhabited a neighbouring chamber communi- 
cating with that of her father, from knowing that his death 
had not taken place, and to keep the facts from the knowledge 
of the very officers who were daily in the habit of seeing the 
prisoner;—a just and reasonable motive, in short, for spreading 
a report of Fouquet’s death; for presenting his widow with some 
unexplained thing, said to be the corpse of Fouquet, but which 
was not his corpse; for making Louvois write a number of 
private letters to St. Mars relative to the death of Fouquet, 
whom they all three knew not to be dead; for covering the 
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unhappy superintendent’s face with a mask, and burying him, 
oa ne age of more than eighty-eight, under the name of Mar- 
chialy. 

Aaiotive has been assigned, but in no degree sufficient to 
account for such a proceeding. Neither, when the dates and 
circumstances come to be closely examined, will it be found 
in any respect appkcable to the circumstances on which it is 
brought to bear. ‘or the purpose of finding such a motive, 
the supporters of this theory revived all the defunct scandals 
of the early part of Louis’s reign; but we must give an 
a of the reasonings they use. They represent that 

ouquet’s real offence in the eyes of Louis XIV., the offence 
for which he was originally punished, was having presumed 
to make proposals to Mademoiselle de la Valliere of the same 
criminal nature with those of Louis XIV. himself. There 
is even an insinuation extant that the superintendent had 
dared to raise his eyes to the queen herself. These they as- 
sert were the causes of the king’s virulence against him at 
the time of his trial and first imprisonment. On those sub- 
jects, however, they seem to think that the enmity of Louis 
XIV. had declined as his love for one of the persons whom 
Fouquet had sought to corrupt wore away by gratification. 
When, too, after undergoing several intermediate passions for 
Madame de Montespan, Madame de Soubise, Mademoiselle 
de Fontange, &c., the king was smitten with the somewhat 
autumnal charms of Madame de Maintenon, and found that 
the lady had not only been also an object of Fouquet’s solici- 
tations, but had yielded to them, the wrath of the monarch, 
we are told, was again aroused, and he suddenly plunged the 
unhappy superintendent into a new and more frightful state 
of imprisonment, and sent him down to posterity as the Man 
in the Iron Misk. 

Such is the reasoning by which it is attempted to show that 
there was a reasonable motive for the king’s supposed con- 
duct towards Fouquet, and in support of these points are 
brought forward the first unfavourable reports regarding 
Madame de Maintenon, which we have noticed already; a 
letter without date or name, said to be found amongst the 
papers of Fouquet, and attributed to her, not only without 
any proof, but with the strongest presumption, from its whole 
style of composition, that it was not hers; another letter, 
equally inadmissible, and several letters of Madame de Maine 
tenon about the time of her great rise in the king’s favour, 
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which show that her enemies were busily circulating all sorts 
of scandals and tales regarding her early life, in order to 
injure her with the king.* It is argued, that it was these 
tales and scandals, especially as they related to Fouquet, that 
caused the king suddenly to shut him up again in stricter 
confinement than ever, spread the report of his death, conceal 
him under a mask, &c. &c. This is, in fact, the only motive 
assigned, namely, that Louis’s vanity could not bear the idea 
of a person supposed to have succeeded twenty years before 
in seducing a woman whom he afterwards honoured with his 
regard, living at liberty on the same earth with himself. Now 
it will not be difficult to show that this reasoning is inappli- 
cable. 

The period of Fouquet’s death, or of his supposed abstrac- 
tion by St. Mars from the sight of the world, 1s undoubted] 
in the month of March, 1680; now the period at whic 
Madame de Maintenon’s letters show that these exertions to 
ruin her were principally made, is in 1679, and in her letter 


* We pass over all the letters and papers cited by M. Jacob in order to prove 
that Fouquet did attempt to seduce Mademoiselle de Ja Valliére, and to show that 
he was accused of raising his eyes to the queen, as bearing in no degree upon the 
point in question. Even these, however, require some observation in this note, 
as, in the first place, the author supposes, without any proof whatsoever, that a 
letter found in the pocket of pt he was addressed to Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liére, when all contemporaries declare it was addressed to Mademoiselle de Monta~ 
lais, solely upon the strength of these words contained in it: ‘ Vous m’avez causé 
aujourd’hui mille distractions, en parlant au roi; mais je me soucie fort peu de 
ses affaires ;” on which he observes that this maid of honour was not accustomed 
to speak to the king in a manner to cause Fouquet the disquietude he mentions, 
Now, with great deference, it does not appear to us that the words of Fouquet 
meant that Mademoiselle de Montalais spoke to the king at all, but simply, “ You 
caused me 4 thousand fits of forgetfulness while I was speaking to the Bg,” the 
words, “en parlant au roi,” being applicable to Fouquet himself. In the next 
place, it seems to us also that the author has not understood that remarkable 
passage of one of Fouquet’s declarations on his trial, in which, after giving an ac- 
count of the various false accusations which his enemies had brougitt against him, 
and of the letters which he declares they had forged to produce his rnin, he ex- 
claims, “‘ Can one even only listen to the recital of such enormous crimes without 
one’s hair standing on end.” ‘‘ Peut-on bien seulement entendre le recit de crimes 
Si enormes, sans que les cheveux en dressent sur la téte?” In this exclamation 
the author imagines that Fouquet referred to the crimes with which his enemies 

ed him: now it seems to me ectly clear and distinct, that he spoke of 
the crimes with which he charged them. The fabrication of the letters, the im- 
patation of acts that he had never committed,*the mingling up with his cause 
the names of persons likely to irritate the king against him, all of which he stig- 
matises as deeds supped: by hell itself, and only worthy of demons. These were 
the enormous crimes of which he spoke, and which he attributed to his enemies. 
We have already noticed the mistake made by the same author in regard to the 
situation of Mademoiselle de Montalais at the court of France, and the period of 
her banishment. She bore a child to the Prince de Condé, who was afterwards 
declared legitimate by him, as we find from the Memoirs of St. Simon. 
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to her brother of the 15th of December, 1679, secure of her 
favour, she bids him laugh at the reports of bad-intentioned 
people. A number of her other letters prove that these re- 
ports had been going on during the whole of the year 1679, 
and even before that period; and during the whole of that 
time, what do we’* find in the conduct of the king towards 
Fouquet ? the sam pradual relaxation of his imprisonment. 
In November, 1679, his brother is permitted to visit him ; in 
December his daughter is permitted to lodge in the neigh- 
bouring chamber, and a staircase is constructed on purpose 
to give her constant admission into her father’s apartments ; 
and on the 25th of the same month, Louvois says that no- 
thing could be more indifferent than whether M. Lenostre 
had seen the prisoners or not, but that the general order is, 
that they are only to be visited by the officers and inhabitants 
of the town and citadel of Pignerol. 

Up to the very death of Fouquet, in short, and during the 
time that the reports against Madame de Maintenon were 
going on with the greatest vehemence, the king’s severity to- 
wards Fouquet was daily diminishing, which is surely suffi- 
cient to show that the cause assigned for the supposed con- 
duct of Louis is inapplicable, even if it were sufficient, which 
it is not, to account for such conduct. There is, however, one 
word more to be said, which renders the cause assigned ut- 
terly inadmissible as such. There was but a remote vague 
suspicion of Madame de Maintenon having swerved from the 
path of virtue in regard to Fouquet. Such, however, was 
not the case in regard to Villarceaux: with regard to him 
there was a distinct and current accusation, and yet no royal 
vengeance overtook him in consequence of that fact. 

Wo haye now attempted to show that there was no suffi- 
cient cause whatsoever for the conduct attributed to Louis; 
that there is not the slightest reason for supposing an iden- 
tity between Fouquet and the Man in the Iron Mask; and 
that there is no cause whatsoever for doubting that the super- 
intendent died at Pignerol in March, 1680. 

We shall add one or two words more, however, to show, 
that even were it proved that Fouquet did not then die at 
Pignerol, he could not be the Man in the Iron Mask, unless 
all the traditions regarding that prisoner were false. In the 
first place, the objections which we have urged in regard to 
the Duke of Beaufort, apply even more strongly to Fouquet. 
The prisoner in the Bastille informed his physician a few days 
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before his death, that, as far as he could judge, he was about 
sixty. Now Fouquet, had he lived till the 19th of November, 
1703, must have been between eighty-eight and eighty-nine 
years of age. The prisoner in the Bastille might have made 
a mistake of a few years, but it was not likely that im consult- 
ing with his physician he should have attempted to make 
him believe that he was twenty-eight yeats younger than he 
really was, nor that he should have made a mistake to such 
an amount. It would be avery difficult thing also for a man 
of eighty-eight to pass himself off upon any one as a man of 
sixty, and the whole account of the physician shows that he 
did not judge the prisoner to be more, if so much. In the 
next place, the accounts which we have received, and for be- 
lieving which authentic we have given our reasons, distinctly 
mark a degree of reverence which was never shown to Fou- 
quet during his first imprisonment; and in the third place, 
every account agrees, without any exception, in stating that 
the Man in the Iron Mask was above the ordinary height of 
men, graceful, and finely proportioned. On this point all 
statements, as we have said, agree, whether the account of 
the physician as given by Voltaire, or the account of Mon- 
sieur Palteau, who took the pains of tracing St. Mars and 
the prisoner from the Isle St. Marguerite to Paris, and of 
investigating the accounts of the peasantry at various places 
where they paused on the road. Now we know that Fouquet 
was “ni beau ni bien fait ;”? that he was not tall, but some- 
what corpulent, and certainly in no degree resembling the 
ictures which have been drawn of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
he theory of M. Jacob* is ingenious, and he certainly has 
supported it in the work he has published with very great 
talent and erudition. Indeed, his abilities are gnly, the more 
remarkable from the fact of his having done so much to esta- 
blish a system which appears to us to have not the slightest 

foundation either in fact or probability. 
Having considered all the various persons who have been 
aaa as candidates for the painful reputation of this cele- 
rated victim of despotism, and expressed our firm belief and 
conviction that not one of these has the slightest claim to be 
looked upon as the masked prisoner in the Bastille, it may 
be asked, whether we have any other theory to substitute in 
* We call it the theory of M. Jacob, although it had been promulgated before 


he was born, we believe, because the gentleman who assumes that name is the 
fitst who has supported it with ability. i 
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the place of those which we have attempted to overthrow? 
We confess that such is not the case. e subject appears 
to us to be as dark and mysterious as ever. 

Were it absolutely proved that the letter attributed to 
Barbezieux is authentic, and that in the dates he gives, that 
wild and inconsiderate minister was accurate, we should feel 
inclined to suspect that the detention of the Man in the Iron 
Mask was in some way connected with the suspicious death 
of Henrietta of England; and could it be distinctly shown 
that the prisoner conducted with such care and secrecy to 
Pignerol, , the Major of Dunkirk, was the same as the Man 
in the Mask, another suspicion might be aroused in regard 
to his former career; but vague suspicions can never be of 
any value in history, and we firmly believe that the first thing 
which will throw any light upon the most mysterious trans- 
action which modern Europe has ever witnessed, will be, if 
ever it take place, the publication of the whole of the letters 
referring to that epoch in the archives of the various minis- 
terial ofices of France. There is proof in every line of the 
publication of M. Delort, that a great part of the corre- 
spondence between Louvois and St. Mars is still wanting ; 
and if, under the superintendence of a minister of genius and 
erudition, the whole of the correspondence of the ministers 
of that time were given to the world, the science of history 
would derive the very greatest of benefits, even if we could 
not trace therein the real secret of the Man in the Mask, a 
secret which still remains undoubtedly to be discovered. 

Before we close this chapter, we must say a few words 
more concerning the various persons confined in the prisons 
of France, but more especially in the Bastille, durmg the 
reign of Louis XIV.; and, having pointed out several re- 
markable instances of the misuse of that monarch’s despotic 
authority, we must not fail to do him justice, and to show 
that personal feelings on the part of the king had very seldom 
any share in the motives which led to the detention of various 
persons under his reign. 

The arrest of Fouquet was followed, as we have said, by 
proceedings against a great number of the subordinate finan- 
ciers, whose peculations were great and notorious, and with 
these the prisons were filled for two or three years. Mixed 
up with these, however, were occasionally, as we have shown, 
some of those who signalised themselves in the defence of 
Fopquet. The imprisonment of these persons, however, is to 
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be attributed to the enmities of Colbert, Le Tellier, and other 
ministers, rather than to any personal feelings on the part of 
Louis himself. The other prisoners, during the following ten 
years, were supplied by the accomplices of the Chevalier de 
Rohan, by the infamous culprits engaged in the business of 
poisoning, and those whom they accused, and by a few charged 
with ordinary military crimes, such as ifsubordination, neg- 
lect of duty, &e. A very few are found to have been charged 
with libel, but it would appear that these libels were princi- 
pally directed against individuals, or against religion; and 
that the king’s personal feelings were in no degree mingled 
therewith. 

In 1677, however, seven persons were arrested and thrown 
into the Bastille at once, charged with the same crime; and 
two of these seven, a lady of high rank and ancient family, 
and an officer in the navy, were subsequently executed. The 
crime, however, with which they were charged, was one which 
certainly deserved death far more than many an offence still 
visited with the extreme penalty of the law in every part of 
civilised Europe. 

These seven persons, it was clearly proved, had conspired 
together to effect the ruin of a gentleman of the name of 
Deshautes, who commanded in the town of Montmedy. To 
effect their purpose, they had given false information to the 
government respecting him, had accused him of negotiating 
with the Spaniards, and had forged various letters and papers 
to sustain the charge. 

In the space of ten years, I find but two cases of imprison- 
ment for offences absolutely against the king, if we except the 
case of the Count de Lauzun. One was that of a farmer of 
the name of Martin, who was accused by two witnesses of 
making use of language in regard to Louis, which, on being 
repeated by the witnesses, was, in the opinion of the judges, 
s0 new, so strange, and so horrible in all its terms, that 
they seem to have advised the monarch not to proceed in a 
trial where the same language must necessarily be repeated 
over and overagain. The trial was accordingly stopped, and 
the prisoner detained at the Bastille. 

The second case was that of Lepine, a soldier of the guards, 
whw confessed to some of his companions that he had enter- 
tained the intention of killing the king, and had placed him- 
self, with several other soldiers, in a spot by which he expected 
Louis to pass, for the purpose of shooting him as he went by. 
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On being interrogated, he declared that he was drunk when 
he made this confession ; but upon his character being inves- 
tigated, it was found that he was a violent and dangerous 
person, and after having been detained for some time in the 
Bastille, he was treated as a madman, and sent to the hospital. 

In the year 168% began an inquiry into various malversa- 
tions committed by*the President du Guay, and others con- 
nected with the marine of Burgundy, and that affair filled 
the prisons of France with a number of persons more or less 
implicated in the transaction. The whole cause, however, 
offers nothing of any interest. 

Almost all the other persons arrested and placed in the 
Bastille until the year 1691, were charged with various of- 
fences under the new laws, by which Louis had deprived the 
French Protestants of the last vestiges of their liberty. 
That those laws were most tyrannical and unjust, were cruel, 
barbarous, and iniquitous, there can be no doubt; but we 
must make a distinction between fanaticism and tyranny, at 
least as far as it affects the character of Louis XIV., who in 
point of religion was tyrannical only as one of a sect, and 
without any individual feeling, distinct from those by which 
other members of the same sect were animated. 

The affair of the poison still went on, and several persons 
were arrestcd from time to time on that account, as well 
as for various other crimes; but in almost all the cases, 
except those concerning religion, the accused persons were 
tried and gencrally proved beyond doubt to be guilty of of- 
fences of a character which fully justified their imprisonment. 
Several insane persons also were confined in the Bastille 
during that period. 

In the year 1690, however, sevcral men were arrested in 
Paris and at Versailles in the garb of hermits and monks, 
and it was in general proved that these eee had in 
reality no title to the character they assumed, and were per- 
sons to whom suspicion might very well attach. The term 
of their imprisonment, however, was usually short, and the 
were either sent out of the country, or transferred to the 
hospital. 

In the same year, a gentleman of the name of Dumesnil 
was arrested on the charge of threatening the king and Lou- 
vois, and it was distinctly proved that he was one of those 
persons the violence of whose disposition reaches so nearly 
to the bounds of madness as to render them more dangerous 
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perhaps than persons absolutely insane. Various offences 
were proved against him which fully justified his detention, 
and the period of his liberation or his death is not known. 

Charges in regard to religion were the principal causes of im- 

risonment during the next ten years. A number of persons, 

owever, were arrested as spies, several officers in the army 
were placed in confinement, in order to'prevent them from 
violating the law respecting duels; and during that space of 
time only three cases of libel are found in the Memoirs of the 
Bastille. Several instances of forgery, for the purpose of 
ruining others, are also shown to have conducted persons to 
the Bastille, and in one case a man was detained for some 
time on the accusation of entertaining a design of shooting 
the king. It was proved, however, in the end, that the per- 
sons who accused him were actuated by malicious motives, 
though his own conduct was in some degree suspicious, and 
he was ultimately set at liberty. 

Such may be given, without examining further, as a 
general picture of the state of prisons in I'rance under the 
reign of Louis X1V.; and the most minute examination will 
show no disposition to tyranny on the part of Louis, and 
wonderfully little abuse of his despotic power even by his 
ministers, if we except the cases of Fouquet, Mathioli, Ar- 
wedicks, Lauzun, and the Man in the Mask. 

Towards the close of the reign, indeed, there are one or 
two instances of persons being imprisoned in the Bastille, 
whose crime, if any, is not known, and who were guarded 
with strictness as scrupulous, and treated with as much re- 
spect, as the famous Man in the Mask himself. But if we 
look to the state of England during the period over which 
we have lately cast our eyes; if we remember the various 
cases of persons tried for high treason under Charles IT. 
and James I.; of the blood that was shed upon the scaffold ; 
of the trials of Beasley, Messenger, Limerick, Cotton, and 
others ; the deaths of Stayley, Coleman, Stafford, Russell, 
and all the others who were sacrificed to the virulent pas- 
sions either of a fanatical multitude or a corrupt king, the 
same epoch in the history of France shines out clear and 
brilliant ; the character of Louis rises by comparison, and 
even despotism loses part of its deformity, when put in 
opposition with a more multitudinous tyranny. 
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WHILE the course of public events in Europe was such as we 
have described in the last chapter, and while Louis was pur- 
suing to a close the war to which his ambition had given 
rise, a number of changes were taking place in his court 
itself, and a variety of events were occurring which affected 
France more than any other state. Some of these we have 
not spoken of yet, in order not to interrupt the march of 
other events, and some we have already noticed briefly, but 
must again touch upon here. These changes and events re- 
late to Louis’s family, his ministers, his court, and to the in- 
ternal government of France; and it may be as well to speak 
of them under those heads. 

By Maria Theresa of Austria, Louis XIV. had six children, 
but five of these children died in infancy, and none was living 
at the period of which we now speak, but the dauphin, who 
was married on the 7th of March, 1680, to Mary Anne Chris- 
tine of Bavaria, by whom he had three children, Louis Duke 
of Burgundy, father of Louis XV., Philip, Duke of Anjou, who 
ultimately seated the Bourbons on the throne of Spain, and 
Charles Duke of Berri. 

The French monarch, besides his legitimate children by the 

ueen, had many others, the fruits of his licentiousness. Of 
these, however, it will only be necessary to mark particularly 
those whom the monarch raised by public acts to the station 
of legitimate children. By the unhappy La Valliére, Louis 
had two; Louis Count of Vermandois, of whose fate we have 
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spoken fully in another place, and Mary Anne, called Made- 
moiselle de Blois. Madame de Montespan contributed no 
less than six to the progeny of the royal seraglio; the Duke 
of Maine, the Count of the Vexin, the Count de Toulouse, 
Mademoiselle de Nantes, Mademoiselle de Tours, and Frances 
Mary, called Mademoiselle de Blois, after the marriage of her 
half-sister, the daughter of Mademoiselle dela Vallicre. Two 
of these, however, Madcmoisclle de Tours and the Count de 
Mexin, died early ; the others survived their father. 

Besides these, the royal family consisted of the brother of 
the king, now Duke of Orleans, but still called Monsieur, and 
his son the Duke de Chartres; of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, the king’s cousin and daughter of the former house 
of Orleans, who had married privately the Count de Lauzun ; 
of several other daughters of that branch of the Bourbon 
family ; of the Prince de Condé, famous in tha wars of the 
Fronde, and still more famous for his victories over the ene- 
mies of France, with his son Henry, called in history M. le 
Prince, and of the Prince de Conti, son of that Prince de 
Conti who had married the niece of Mazarin, and his brother 
the Prince de la Roche-sur- Yon. 

Of the dauphin we have spoken sufficiently. He appears 
to have possessed neither talents nor virtues of a very remark- 
able character, and seems to have been more celebrated for 
hunting the wolf with a splendid equipage, and for catching 
weasels in a barn with small terriers, than for any great acts 
in the field, or wisdom displayed in the cabinet. 

With regard to the dauphine we shall have more to ey in 
noticing the court of the king during this period of his life, 
and it will only be necessary to speak of her character, which 
has generally been represented as sad, reserved, and solitary ; 
giving her a fondness for retirement and meditation, and an 
utter abhorrence of the gaiecties and amusements of the court. 
Such, however, I do not find to have been the case; she cer- 
tainly, on more than one occasion, took a very active part in 
the political affairs of the day; and though from the letters 
of Madame de Maintenon we find that in her religious no- 
tions she was so stern and severe as to alarm that pious and 
politic lady for the effect upon the mind of the king, yet at 
the same time the Memoirs of Dangeau show her as fre- 
quenting constantly, in splendour and magnificence, the balls 
and other fétes at the court, taking part in the lotteries which 
were frequently given by Louis as a delicate way of conferring 
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guts mon his favourites, and even sharing in the high gam- 
ling that was going on at the court of her father-in-law. 

Of the Duke of Maine it is only necessary to say that, al- 
though he had displayed in his extreme youth a degree of 
precocious wit and talent, which greatly captivated his father, 
his latter years by no means justified the auguries which had 
been drawn from hia infancy. Nevertheless the affection of 
the king towards him remained undiminished, and it would ap- 
pear that he continued the favourite of the monarch amongst 
all his natural children. Of the rest of the king’s illegitimate 
offspring we shall speak in giving the history of the monarch’s 

urt 


court. 

The brother of Louis XIV. had displayed very inferior 
talents, and a mind in every respect lower in tone than that 
of the monarch. Governed by favourites, passionate, violent, 
and without dignity, he Lad but few real friends, and was 
suspected of crimes whereof he very probably was innocent. 
We have noticed the unhappy death of Henrietta of England, 
his first wife; and not long after her death, he married again, 
choosing Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of the Elector Pala- 
tine, a person totally different from the unfortunate Henrietta 
both in person and in mind. She was tall, large, coarse in 
appearance, and her mind and person seemed to have borne a 
great similarity to each other. 

The duke himself was little and effeminate in appearance, 
capricious in his tastes and habits, timid under almost all cir- 
cumstances, and entertaining for his brother, Louis XTV., a 
degree of admiration and love which made him yield the most 
blind obedience to his slightest wishes. He combined, as is 
usual in narrow and trivial minds, licentiousness and devotion, 
and had so little guard upon his tongue that he constantly 
displayed his own weakness, by talking to everybody at times 
when he was not called upon to speak at all. One only trait 
redeemed the litileness of his character; this was his great 

ersonal courage, presence of mind, and talent in the field of 

attle. It is true that in his most famous campaigns he was 
aided and directed by some of the most skilful generals of 
France ; but some part of the credit must be attached to him 
for appreciating and following immediately the best counsels 
given to him, and no one can deny to him the meed of per- 
sonal courage after the various sieges, during which he was 
eonstantly in the trenches, and after the battle of Casal, 
where his cuirass was pierced by a musket-ball, his horse killed 
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under him, and almost all the gentlemen around him killed 
or wounded. In everything else he was the same prince; 
weak, frivolous, and capricious ; whether we regard him under 
the wild and extraordinary fits of jealously with which he was 
occasionally seized, or think of him running from a distance 
to Paris to hear the bells ring on the night of All Saints Day, 
or going to bed with a rosary in his hand; covered with med 
and relics, and counting the beads till he fell asleep. 

By his first wife, Henrietta, he had a daughter, Maria 
Louisa, afterwards Queen of Spain, of whose melancholy death 
we have spoken while mentioning the flight of the Countess 
of Soissons from Paris. By his second wife he had Phili 
Duke de Chartres, and another daughter, Elizabeth, marrie 
to the Duke of Lorraine. But it is only of the Duke de 
Chartres that we may be called to speak more at large. To 
him descended all the courage of his ancestors, and it would 
seem from the manner in which he conducted himself during 
his first campaigns, that the skill and the genius of Condé, the 
rapid glance which saw advantages or disadvantages in a mo- 
ment, and the energy of execution which insured success to 
schemes formed almost by intuition, would have also been dis- 
played by the Duke de Chartres, had the opportunity been 
granted to him ere his mind became enervated, and his body 
enfeebled by debauchery. One of the greatest misfortunes at- 
tended his youth which can afflict any one in such a situation. 
At the time when it was most necessary that his education 
should be conducted with regular steadiness, in a well-chosen 
and distinct course, one after another of those who had been 
selected for their virtues and their talents to direct his studies 
and to govern his conduct, were carried off by death. Five 
of his governors died within a very short space of time, which 
caused one of the wits of Paris to observe that it was not 
possible to rear a governor for the Duke de Chartres. 

The prince was then left entirely to the guidance and in- 
structions of the Abbé Dubois, a man full of corruption, who 
led the young Duke de Chartres into everything that was evil, 
dissolute, and disgraceful. Thus, while he was displaying the 
highest talents in’every branch of study; while music, poetry, 
chemistry, painting, and geometry were amongst his amuse- 
ments ; while he was giving proof also of the highest military 
genius, and the most daring courage, his private life was one 
continual scandal, and one half of his time devoted to dabau- 
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It was in the campaigns of the war which we have noticed 
in the last chapter but one, that the Duke of Chartres first 
distinguished himself; but Louis XIV. would not permit him 
to serve during the campaign of 1694, and he remained in in- 
activity in Paris for some time. French writers have gene- 
rally attributed the.conduct pursued by Louis on this occa- 
sion, if not absolutely to jealousy of the duke’s military genius, 
at least to a determination which he is said to have formed 
long before, in memory of the days of the Fronde, never to 
suffer any prince of the blood royal, who displayed great 
talents for war, to obtain much influence in the army. Per- 
haps such might be his motives, and it is difficult to find any 
other cause for his treatment of his nephew in 1694; treatment 
which, by exposing the young duke to temptation, by leaving 
him solely to the guidance of Dubois, and by dooming him to 
a long period of inactivity, was calculated to aggravate every 
evil in his character, and to plunge him more deeply than 
ever into vices already too much to be deplored. 

The Prince de Condé, who had long been a martyr to the 
gout, had closed his career of glory by staying Montecuculi 
in Alsace, after the death of Turenne in 1675. He had as 
strongly displayed in that campaign calm skill and military 
science, as he had in his former actions displayed fire and 
genius. But, nevertheless, his body was exhausted by long 
fatigues, and he felt it absolutely necessary to retire from the 
scene in which he had so much distinguished himself. He 
continued to live at his splendid palace of Chantilli, collecting 
around him men of genius of every sort, and enjoying their 
conversation for several years. Old age, however, crept upon 
him with a rapid pace. He seldom, if ever, visited the court, 
and though in 1677 and 1678 he was more than once called 
upon by Louis‘for his advice in regard to the operations of 
the war, he finally retired to Chantilli towards the year 1680, 
determined to mingle no more with courtiers or politics. 
Here the rapid decay of premature age made greater ravages 
every day, and he seldom quitted that abode, except on the 
occasion of the severe illness of the Maréchal de Grammont, 
and on that of the wife of his grandson, called Madame de 
Bourbon, to whose sick bed he hastened in 1686, notwith- 
standing all that his friends could do to prevent him from 
undertaking the journey. He was taken ill, however, shortly 
after his arrival at Fontainebleau, and greatly increased that 
ilness by his attention to his sick relation. But the event, 
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however, which seems to have given a fatal turn to his dis- 
order, was an effort made to prevent Louis XIV. from visiting 
the chamber of the Duchess of Bourbon, who was supposed 
to be dying, if not dead, of the small-pox. 

Condé, who was in the room, but who had not been able to 
move from his chair for a great length of time, now rose, to 
the surprise of all, on hearing that the king was coming in, 
and advancing, stopped him in the door-way, remonstrating 
with him on the unnecessary danger he was incurring. Al- 
though the Duchess of Bourbon was one of the king’s 
daughters by Madame de Montespan,* he suffered himself to 
be persuaded by the arguments of Condé, and left the apart- 
ment. 

Condé, however, remained; and from that hour he seems 
to have sunk rapidly in health, till at length, on the 11th of 
December, 1686, at seven o’clock in the morning, the soul of 
the hero passed away, his mind having remained untroubled 
during his last illness, although it had been somewhat en- 
feebled during the latter years of his life. Condé was at that 
time rather more than sixty-five years of age, and it would 
appear that fatigue and excessive exertion had been the cause 
of the premature decay into which he fell ; for when we con- 
sider the great corporeal powers with which he set out in life, 
we cannot attribute to age that state of decrepitude in which 
he passed the two latter years of his life. 

Louis, we are assured, regretted the prince very much, 
though there is reason to believe that he had never entirely 
forgotten the share which his cousin had taken in the wars of 
the Fronde. The monarch gave him, however, the last con- 
solation that it was in his power to give, by granting pardon 
to his nephew, the Prince de Conti, who had incurred the 
royal indignation, and had been banished from the court. 
Condé lived to receive tidings of that event, and wrote with 
his dying hand a letter of thanks to Louis, which reached 
him on the very day of the hero’s death, and affected him 
considerably. 

In the course of the war, which ended with the peace of 
Ryswick, a complete change had taken place in the council 
of the king. Colbert, as we have seen, had died in the year 
1683, deeply regretted by the monarch ; and although there 
can be no doubt that Louvois, whose ascendency over Louis 
was at that time in its height, would willingly have monopo- 

* Mademoieelle de Nantes. 
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lived wil the places left vacant by the death of the great 
minister, and would also gladly have expelled from the council 
amy of Colbert’s relations who yet remained therein, Louis 
was too wise to yield vert to the sway of Louvois, though 
perhaps he did, in fact, yield a great deal too far. Had the 
influence of Madame de Montespan, indeed, been what once 
it was, there can be*no doubt that Louvois would have suc- 
ceeded still further; but Madame de Maintenon had by this 
time obtained vast sway over the mind of Louis, and that 
sway she exercised to support the family of Colbert. His 
brother, Colbert de Croissy, rctained the portfolio of foreign 
affairs; the administration of the marine was confirmed to 
Seignelay, the son of the dead minister, who had long exer- 
cised the functions of that office; and though Louvois ob- 
tained the Aiea ans of public buildings, the more important 
brancheg of the finances were intrusted to another. 

In regard to the choice of a person to fill the post of 
minister of finance, many great difficulties presented them- 
selves; but Louis was not long in fixing upon Le Pelletier, 
Prévét de des Marchands, a man much loved and respected 
by all who knew him, and equally gentle and prudent. On 
naming him to some of the courtiers as the person who seemed 
most fitting. some one remarked, “He is too gentle for a 
controller of finance.” “ That is the very reason I have 
chosen him,’’ replied Louis, and Le Pelletier was accordingly 
appointed. His ministry continued as gentle as had been 
expected, but at length, finding it painful to himself in every 
respect, finding that he must oppress the people or leave the 
king without resources, he retired from the ministry, retain- 
ing all his influence and favour with Louis. For several 
months before he did retire he continually urged the king to 

ermit him to do so. Louis, however, who esteemed and 
oved him, was unwilling to lose his services; nor did he 
indeed see any one capable of ada * him. In this 
lemma, and in order to escape from Le Pelletier’s im 
tunities, Louis Eronoer to him that his brother should be 
advanced to the office from which he was about to retire. 
But the minister, who knew his brother’s foibles, besought 
the king not to think of him with such a view; and the king 
havin Toft it to himself to name his successor, Le Pelletier 
immediately proposed the well-known Pontchartrain, who 
was at once accepted by the king. Of him we shall have to 
speak hereafter; but it is now necessary to notice more par- 
yor, TT ik 
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ticularly the death of Louvois himself, and the results of that 
event, first remarking, that Le Pelletier exhibited an extra- 
ordinary spectacle in his retreat, making use of as many 
intrigues and turns to avoid being recalled, under any shape, 
to the ministry, as other courtiers usually do to arrive at office. 

Whether Louvois was really ever loved by Louis XIV., 
and whether he was regretted by the monarch at his death, 
has been left very doubtful by their contemporaries; but we 
learn from the authority of Dangeau, that Louis, on sending 
a message to the exiled James IJ., in regard to the death of 
the minister, made use of the following remarkable words: 
“Tell the King of England that I have lost a good minister, 
but that his affairs and mine shall not go the worse for it.” 

Such expressions certainly betokened no great grief, but 
at the same time they would seem to prove—were it not for 
the direct testimony of St. Simon, mentioned hereafter—that 
the king had entertained no idea of disgracing Louvois, 
though the very same Memoirs in which these words are 
found represent Louis as calling his minister “ insupportable 
in everything.” P 

With the fiery energies of Louvois expired the last of 
those powerful minds which had aided Louis in his rise. 
Colbert, Turenne, Condé, had all passed from the scene, and 
the close was made by Louvois. 

No great difficulty naturally presented itself in regard to 
the successor of Louvois, for his son, the Marquis of Barbe- 
zieux, had already received the survivorship of the charge 
from the hands of the king. There was an obstacle, however: 
Louis had become so indignant with Louvois, that, if we are 
to believe the direct assertion of St. Simon, his disgrace and 
dismissal from all his offices would have taken placc on the 
day following his death, had that event not occurred. That 
nobleman, indeed, goes still further, and adds, that it was the 
intention of the king to have committed his minister to the 
Bastille; and I am inclined to give credit to his statement 
from two circumstances. In the first place, he informs us 
that he received his account from Chamillart, the well-known 
minister of Louis, to whom the king had told it; and in the 
next place, because he repeats, with scarcely any variation, the 
story told by Dangeau, who was present, of the message sent 
to the King of England on the death of Louvois, to which we 
have alluded before. Full of such feelings towards the dead 
minister, and engaged in a severe and disadvantageous war, 
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it was not at all unnatural that Louis, who on many occasions 
showed that he thonght his will might supply the place of 
justice as well as of law, should seek to deprive Barbezieux 
of the post which had been promised him on the death of his 
father, and to bestow it on some one who possessed greater 
experience, greater’ talents, and his own confidence. 

Under these cirtumstances, after giving a few hours to 
consideration, and suffering the whole court to perceive that 
the death of his minister had in fact been a relief to his mind, 
he returned to his cabinet and sent for M. de Chamlay, who 
had long served under Louvois, and who had shown in an 
inferior station a fertility of resource, a rapidity of combina- 
tion, and a capacity for both conceiving and executing great 
undertakings, which exactly qualified him for the post of 
minister at war, under the difficulties by which France was 
then surrcunded. His probity was well known, and also his 
modesty; but neither the king nor the court were at all 
aware to what a pitch those two qualities were carried in his 
character. Louis represented to him that the youth of Bar- 
bezieux, who was then only twenty-four years of age, was a 
great impediment to his succceding his father in office, and 
that his levity and thoughtlessness formed a still greater 
obstacle, and the king ended by offering him, unconditionally, 
the post of the dead minister. 

Chamlay, however, refused to receive it, saying at once to 
the king, that he was under too great obligations to Louvois 
to think of accepting such an office to the exclusion of the son 
of that minister. The king urged hin, but in vain. Chamlay 
remained firm. He said allthat he could in favour of Barbe- 
zieux ; he offered to work under him, to give him every advice 
and assistance that experience could afford to youth, and he 
ended by declaring, that though Louis might take the port- 
folio from Barbezieux, ifhe thought him incapable, he himself 
would never accept the office which had been held by Louvois 
and promised to his son. 

After consulting with Madame de Maintenon, who had 
now become his chief adviser, Louis determined upon givin 
the office to Barbezieux, but at the same time he ha not fail 
to let the young minister know as a warning, that he had 
been tempted to deprive him of the post; and he recounted 
to his courtiers the particulars of his conversation with 
Chamlay. Chamlay was only surprised, but showed 
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himself greatly abashed to hear the praises and compliments 
which were showered upon him; and Barbezieux, notwith- 
standing the unpleasant nature of the story as far as it re- 
garded himself, had the good sense and the generosity to tell 
it everywhere, and to express his heartfelt gratitude to 
Chamlay for having saved him from disgrace. 

Barbezieux, however, though he succeéded to the office of 
minister of war, did not obtain all the posts of his father. 
That of superintendent of the public buildings was separated 
from the rest ; and even in regard to the affairs of war, Louis 
did not intrust to his new minister many of the important 

oints which had been left entirely to the decision of Louvois. 

e king’s own labours were increased considerably to supply 
the defects of Barbezieux’s inexperience, and two or three 
more hours of his time, we are informed by Dangeau, were 
thenceforth given up to business. The picture of Louis’s 
life at that time, as afforded by the journal of the nobleman 
we have just cited, shows that for several ycars he employed 
Barbezieux more in the character of his private secretary 
than in any other capacity, making him write letters under 
his dictation, and thus at once inuring him to business, and 
gaining a knowledge of his character, of his faults, and his 
talents. 

Notwithstanding all this, the levity of Barbezieux still 
gave the king great offence, and Louis at length determined 
to write upon the subject to the minister’s uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. A fragment of the letter is given by 
Voltaire, and although that author admits that he cites from 
memory, the king’s words are too much to his honour to be 
omnitied. They are to the following effect: “I know what I 
owe to the memory of M. de Louvois, but, if your nephew 
does not change his conduct, I shall be obliged to take a de- 
cided part. I shall be very sorry for it, but I must do it. 
He has talents, but he does not make a good use of them. 
He gives suppers too often to princes, instead of working. 
He neglects his business for his pleasures. He keeps the 
officers too long waiting in his ante-chamber. Ile speaks to 
them with haughtiness, and sometimes even with harshness.” 

The office of. superintendent of public buildings was con- 
ferred upon M. de Villacerf, who had been also much attached 
to Louvois, and was connected by birth both with that mi- 
mister and with Colbert; but the real intendance of public 
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buildings was held by the famous Mansard, who was always 
nobly rewarded by Louis for the talents and abilities which 
he exerted in embellishing the French metropolis. 

We have shown that even in the midst of the war, Le 
Pelletier threw off the labours and cares of government in 
the year 1688, and that he pointed out for his successor M. 
de Pontchartrain,ewho was immediately appointed to the 
vacant office by Louis. On the character of this new con- 
troller-general we must pause for a moment, as there are 
several circumstances connected with his history which are 
highly interesting, and highly creditable to himself and to 
his family. His father was a president of a chamber of 
accounts in Paris, and was chosen for one of the judges of 
Fouquet. On that occasion—though there can be no doubt 
that he was a man of considerable ambition, and one who, 
from the high posts which his ancestors had held in the state, 
had every prospect of rapid advaneement—Pontchartrain, 
the father, resisted all the intrigues of the court, and re- 
mained inflexibly just, being one of those who voted for the 
mildest sentence on the superintendent. Vengeance marked 
him from that hour, and he felt that every prospect of rising 
was gone. He was at that time extremely poor in reference 
to his station in society; but although the only thing that 
he sought for was to obtain the survivorship of his office of 
president for his son, even that was refused him, and the 

oung man remained for a length of time merely a counsellor 
in the Court of Requests. le now applied himself entirely 
to the business of the courts during the day, and passed the 
evening in that distinguished society from which his poverty 
did not exclude him. Here his pleasing manners and his 
brilliant wit gained him friends, and suddenly, in the year 
1677, Colbert, who had hitherto appeared his most inveterate 
enemy, appointed him chicf president of the Parliament of 
Brittany. He there distineuished himself highly, especially 
in regard to the finances of the province; and gradually 
drawing the attention of government to himself, he was 
appointed, in 1687, intendant of the finances, then under the 
control of Le Pelleticr. Ie remained two years in that 
office ere he was further advanced; but then Le Pelletier, 
on his own resignation, poimted him out to the king, and he 
was raised to an office which he by no means coveted. A 
year aftcr, however, the death of M. de Seignelay left vacant 
the departments of the marine and the king’s household, and 
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Pontchartram was immediately appointed to them, which 
might well raise him to the height of his ambition. 

“* He was,” says St. Simon, “a thin little man, well formed 
for his small size, with a countenance from which sparks of 
fire and wit broke forth without cessation, and which fulfilled 
even more than it promised. Never was there so much 
promptitude in comprehending, so much <lightness and plea- 
santness in conversation, so much justness and rapidity in 
reply, so much facility and solidity in labour, so much ex- 
pedition, so much sudden knowledge of men, or more art m 
winning them. With all these qualities, an enlightened sim- 
pany and a prudent gaiet; floated above all, and rendered 

im charming both in trifles and in affairs of importance.” 

St. Simon speaks highly of the probity of Pontchartram, 
and the charity of himself and his wife was unbounded. He 
found himself, however, constantly embarrassed with the 
finances, having continually to oppose the unjust demands 
of many persons favoured by the king, and in the course of 
his short ministry being under the necessity more than once 
of resisting manfully those unjust and oppressive taxes with 
which the necessities of the state forced Louis to load his 
people. The capitation tax was one of the first which he had 
to combat, seeing plainly the dangers which such an impost 
might produce at an after period. A second was the tax 
ealled the tenth, equally obnoxious and equally dangerous. 
The latter he successfully rejected, not even sufferig it to 
be brought formally before the council. The former, how- 
ever, he was forced by superior influence to receive, notwith- 
standing his unconcealed repugnance. 

On these, however, and on various other occasions, Pont- 
chartrain applied eagerly to Louis for permission to resign the 
management of the finances, but was not permitted ‘to do 80; 
till at length, in 1699, the Chancellor Boucherat was seized 
with that illness which terininated in his death. Louis, when 
informed that the chancellor could not survive the day, took 
an opportunity of asking Pontchartrain if it would give him 
pleasure to receive the seals. Pontchartrain instantly threw 
himself at the king’s fect, almost wild with joy, exclaiming, 
“Oh, sire, if I have pressed you so frequently to deliver me 
from the finances, in order to remain simply minister and 
secretary of state, judge what must be my feelings, when you 
offer me the same deliverance with the highest place to which 
IT can aapire.”’ 
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The king then told him not to mform anybody of what had 
taken place; but the moment that Boucherat was dead, Pont- 
chartrain was appointed chancellor, and the post which he had 
formerly occupied was bestowed upon Chamillart, a minister 
by no means of the first capacity, but an agreeable companion, 
and a well-meaning, good-tempered man. He is said first to 
have recommender himself to the king by his skill at bilhards, 
and in his fate resembled not a httle one of the balls with 
which he played, being driven constantly by one intrigue 
against another, and not seeming very much conscious of, 
or very anxious regarding, the direction mm which he was 
impelled. 

Of Seignelay, whose death we have before mentioned, we 
have already given various particulars, and need no further 
touch upon his history than to say that he died in the year 
16980, still in the prime of his life. That he was by no means 
equal to his father, Colbert, there can be little doubt; but 
nevertheless, in the execution of his office he showed talents 
and vigour sufficicnt to make him regretted in an age when 
energy of any kind was rare in the court and councils of 
Louis X1V. His death would appear to have been occa- 
sioned by consumption, brought on by excessive fatigues, 
and by a taste for dissipation which had early proved mju- 
rious to his health. 

Before this war was absolutely concluded, another member 
of the family of Colbert was swept from the scene. Colbert 
de Croissy, on whom had been bestowed the portfolio of 
minister for forcign affairs, died in July, 1696. He was 
succeeded in office bv his son, who was afterwards celebrated 
under the name of Torcy, and who has left behind bim me- 
moirs of considerable importance, though undoubtedly some- 
what distortéd for the purpose of palliating or obscuring 
affairs in which he had a part. He was at this time ex- 
tremely young for a post of such importance, and the king 
oxacted that the minister should placc himself almost entirely 
under the direction of Pomponne, whose daughter he engaged 
to marry, according to an arrangement made by Louis. 

Pomponne had by this time regained the good graces of 
the king, and he willingly gave his daughter to Torcy, who 
had many amiable qualities to recommend him. The marquis 
afforded his counsels in the same amiable and gentle manner 
in which he had conducted all the other preat affairs where 
he had mingled, and the father, the daughter, and the son- 
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in-law lived together in Paris and Versailles in the greatest 
possible harmony and the most perfect union. 

Such were the principal changes which had taken place in 
the ministry of Louis XIV. previous to the peace of Ryswick. 
‘We now come to notice the events which affected the court 
of that monarch. This may be done by giving some account 
of the leading courtiers who at this time«were moving in the 
glittering scenes of Paris and Versailles, but more especiall 
by noticing some of the details of the private life of the 
monarch; who, though undoubtedly fond of pleasure, was 
most diligent, accurate, and laborious in the government of 
his couutry. 

Every day, almost without exception, Louis was present at 
the council. Qn Sundays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, every 
week a council of state was held, to which no one was admitted 
but the king, the dauphin, and the principal ministers. The 
royal council of finance sat on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
to it a number of other persons had access. On Monday, 
once in a fortnight, what was called a council of despatches, 
was held by the king, who admitted various other persons 
besides his actual ministers. These councils were generally 
summoned in the morning, and ordinarily lasted a consider- 
able time, but after dinner the king usually transacted busi- 
ness With one of the secretaries of state, which also occupied 
him a considerable time; and, after the death of Louvois, he 
devoted, as we have before shown, from two to three hours 
more every day, in order to correct the inexperience of Bar- 
bezieux. That part of the king’s time which was left unoc- 
cupied by this scrupulous attention to the affairs of state, 
was now principally passed with Madame de Maintenon, and 
very frequently, after a ecrtain period, he transacted business 
with his ministers in the afternoon, in her presence and in 
her apartments. Unless her opinion was asked, she seldom 
if ever made any observation, though the king and his minis- 
ters consulted aloud before her; but Louis would often turn 
to her himself, and covering what he felt to be a weakness by 
an air of jest, would ask her with a smile for her good opinion 
on the question under discussion. 

Nevertheless, though the ascendency of Madame de Main- 
tenen was complete and obvious to every one, it was long be- 
fore Madame de Montespan could bring herself to believe that 
with all her beauty, her talents, and her graces, she should 
never be able to recover her empire over the heart of Louis, and 
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banish from his court a rival inferior to herself in almost every 
respect. She thus continued to linger on at the court of 
France, her haughty spirit embittered by the triumph of her 
rival, and her heart stung by seeing, during 1684 and 1685, 
Madame de Maintenon occupying that ari in the king’s car- 
riage during all hisejourneys which she had formerly occupied, 
while she herself came after in a carriage with her own chil- 
dren, looked upon at court as nothing more than the mother 
of the king’s illegitimate progeny. As long as there was an 
hope, she continued to solicit the king’s regard by those sma 
sid kindly attentions which were well calculated to gain upon 
a kindly and a feeling heart; but, unfortunately, Louis con- 
sidered all attentions as his right. Jt was in vain that Ma- 
dame de Montespan decorated herself, or her apartments, 
with all that could recal to his mind the first years of his 
passion, or that she presented to him, as a New Year’s Gift, 
in 1685, a magnificent book, filled with the most beautiful 
miniature pictures of all the towns which had been taken in 
Holland in 1672, and enriched by accounts of those towns 
and their capture from the pen of Racine and Puileau. 

The ascendency of Madame de Maintenon continued and 
increased; and though from time to time the king still 
visited the apartments of his former mistress, the state of 
neglect in which she lived is made sufficiently evident by a 
speech which she addressed to the king on the occasion of 
one of their journeys to Marly. She suddenly informed him 
after their arrival that she had a favour to ask of him, which 
was, during their sojourn at that place, to leave to her the 
care of entertaining the people of the second carriage, and of 
diverting the ante-chamber. The reply of the monarch to 
this cutting reproach we do not find recordeu, vut it is very 
certain that she soon after detached herself greatly from the 
court, and in a few years the king‘and Madame de Maintenon, 
importuned by her occasional presence, had the harshness to 
signify to a woman who had been seduced from virtue by the 
one, and had been the benefactress of the other, that she had 
better retire altogether. To this harshness was added the 
additional and unnecessary cruelty of causing the message to 
be conveyed to her by hae own son, the Duc de Maine. 
That weak prince, vain and narrow-minded, though perhaps 
deserving as well as any man the insignificant title ot clever, 
preferred his nurse and governess to his own mother, and by 
carrying to her the miost painful communication that she 
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eould have received, lost entirely the love of one who had 
loved him but too well. 

Before she retired, however, Madame de Montespan had 
the satisfaction of seeing the marriage of her daughter, 
Mademoiselle de Nantes, to the young Duc de Bourben; 
and, indeed, the fondness of Louis for -her children in no 
degree decreased in consequence of his alienation from their 
mother; but, on the contrary, his love for them, especially 
for the Duc de Maine, continued to increase during his whole 
life. Madame de Montespan, from that period, passed an 
erratic and unquiet life, wandering from Paris to different 
watering-places, or to her estates m the country, devoting 
herself to works of charity, but never losing the queenly air, 
manner, and pride which she had acquired when ruling the 
court of Louis XIV. 

The feelings of repentance and remorse which Madame de 
Montespan had always felt, even during the height of her 
criminal connexion with the king, now throw her into the 
arms of religion, as offering the only source of consolation, 
the only way of atonement, the only hope of pardon. The 
first injunction of the pricst, to whom she applied for direc- 
tion and assistance, went to the utter humiliation of that ex- 
cessive pride which had been her besetting sin. He would 
hear of nothing less than that she should submit herself 
entirely to the will of her husband, the Marquis de Montes- 
pan, and he forced her to write to him offering so to do, and 
either to go to him, if he would permit her, or to repair to 
any placc that he would appoint, and live in any manner that 
he shoupht fit. . 

The marquis, however, replied at once, that willingly he 
would never see her again, and that Madame de Montespan 
might do whatsoever she pleased, so long as sie let him hear 
no more about her. Thus’ she lingered on, full of remorse, 
full of repentance, so far as remorse and repentance can exist 
without true humility of heart. Her apprehensions of death, 
before its arrival, were great, and she never dared to lie down 
to sleep without four or five women watching in her room, 
on whom she laid an injunction to continue talking during 
the whole night, in order that, if she awoke, she might be 
satisfied they were not asleep. At length, one day, having 
caused herself, it would seem, to be bled unnecessarily, she 
became suddenly and violently ill, and died, at the waters of 
Bourbon, in the beginning of the year 1707. Her son, by 
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her husband, whom she had long treated with indifference, 
was with her at her death, and though she had reached the 
age of sixty-six, we are told that she had lost scarcely any 
part of that beauty which had proved so fatal to her in her 
outh., 

: The marriage of .Mademoiselle de Nantes had been pre- 
ceded by that of the daughter of Madame de la Valliére with 
the young Prince de Conti; but the marriage, though at- 
tended with much domestic happiness, had been without 
fruits. The ardour of the prince’s passion for his beautiful 
cousin had been so great as to break through all the rigid 
etiquette of the court of Louis in order to express his passion 
to her and gain her affection, and the love which he enter- 
tained towards her continued so strong as to prove ultimately 
the cause of his own death. He had, with his brother, the 
Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon quitted the court secretly in the 
year 1685, and proceeded to join the army in Hungary, then 
warring against the Turks. After distinguishing himself 
greatly, he returned with his brother to the court, and ob- 
tained pardon from Louis, who was displeased with their 
expedition; but he had scarcely returned a month when his 
beautiful wife was seized with the small-poa, of the most 
virulent kind. It was then the custom for persons attacked 
by a disease which at that tme amounted almost to a pesti- 
lence, to shut themselves up with a few attendants, and avoid 
all communication with other people. The prince, though 
he had never had the disease, determimed from the first 
to remain with his wife, and consequently was very shortly 
afterwards seized with the same disease. The Princess de 
Conti, after bemg soine time in great danger, recovered, but 
recovered only in time to attend the death-bed of her husband, 
who expired a*very few days after having been taken ill. 
The princess was deeply afflicted by the loss of her husband, 
who was also regretted by the whole court; but, recovering 
fully, she retained all her beauty, notwithstanding the disease 
from which she had suffered; and we are told that her por- 
trait having afterwards fallen into the hands of a tribe of 
American Indians, was taken for a divinity, and worshipped 
accordingly. 

The Prince de la Roche-sur- Yon succeeded to his brother, 
but, though he displayed every kind of talent, with extra- 
ordinary genius and courage in affairs of war, though he was 
loved by the whole court, and adored by the populace, Louis 
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himself had conceived a distaste to his young relation which 
he could never vanquish. 

The next marriage at the court, which it may be necessary 
to mention, is that of the second daughter of Madame de 
Montespan, called after her sister’s marriage Mademoiselle 
de Blois, with her cousin, the Duke de Chartres, only son of 
the king’s brother, the Duke of Orleans.’ This marriage was 
by no means arranged without difficulty, for it was neither 
desired by the prince himself, nor by any of his family; and 
his mother, whom we have mentioned before, as the second 
wife of monsieur, was so vehemently opposed to the union of 
her son, who had a contingent, but no very distant claim, 
a the throne of France itself, with the natural daughter 
of the king, that we are told she exacted a positive promise 
from the young duke not to consent to the proposed alliance. 

The Abbé Dubois, however, worked upon the prince. 
Louis’s power over his brother was as despotic as over any 
of his subjects, and he was soon induced to consent. When 
the father was thus gained, and the son was shaken, Louis 
sent for the Duc de Chartres, and in a conversation with him, 
in which he “announced his wishes,’ St. Simon tells us, 
“with that fearful majesty so natural to the king,” he per- 
suaded the young duke to give his unwilling consent, and 
then forced the duchess herself to yield. She left the king's 
cabinet, we are told, in high indignation and anger, and when 
her son followed her, drove him away from her with tears and 
reproaches. She appeared, however, that night at the court, 
but she still displayed her indignation and rage with the 
most excessive violence, wecping bitterly in the presence of 
the whole court, and replying to the king’s marked attentions 
with the most cold and even insulting rudeness. The monarch 
did not forget himself for 2 moment, and cottinued to treat 
her with the utmost politeness even to the end; while she 
concluded the night by turning her back upon the king at 
the moment that he was bowing to her, and opened the scene 
the next morning by bestowing a box on the ear upon her 
son, in presence of the whole court. 

Voltaire, who was ignorant of these facts, declared loudly, 
when they were published by persons better informed than 
himself, that they were false, and that persons who spread 
such reports could have very little knowledge of the court of 
France. He only showed his own ignorance thereof, how- 
ever; for surely the Duke of St. Simon, who relates the whole, 
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and was an eye-witness of that which he does relate, must 
have been a better judge of the usages of the court of France, 
than an author whose wit and talent never obtained for him 
a footing at that court, which they would have done if his 
violence and domineering irritability had not excluded him. 

The marriage of the Duc de Chartres, which took place on 
the 18th of February, 1692, was almost immediately followed 
by that of the Duc de Maine to Mademoiselle de Charolais, 
daughter of the Prince de Condé, a dwarf in size, with 
talents which might have made her the ornament and delight 
of society, had they not been clouded and perverted by most 
immeasurable vanity. The family of Condé were as much 
delighted with the union of their daughter to the Duke of 
Maine, as the family of Orleans had been averse to the 
marriage of the Duc de Chartres; and by the connexions 
which Louis thus formed for his natural children, there can 
be no doubt that he sought to form for them a strong support 
after the period of his own reign. 

These two marriages filled the court of France with 
gaieties and rejoicings; and having mentioned the distribu- 
tion of Louis’s labours, we may now take some notice of his 
amusements. Ilunting and shooting were still amongst his 
favourite exercises, and though, consulting the gravity of his 
age, he now no longcr took a part, in person, in the carousals 
and other pageants of that kind, he encouraged his nobility 
to appear in them, dving all that he could to render such 
festivals still splendid and magnificent. The dresses, devices, 
&¢c., which the various cavaliers assumed, were generally 
taken either from some part of history, or from some of the 
romances then current. Thus, in the year 1685, the carousal 
was divide] into two bands, headed by the dauphin and the 
Duke of Bourbon, and each of these bands consisted of 
twenty knights. The subject was taken from the wars of 
Granada, and the dresses of the knights, as well as of their 
pages and squires, are said to have been most magnificent. 
The prize was a splendid sword, set with diamonds, and was 
won by one of the Princes of Lorraine, who received it on 
the field from the hands of the king. 

‘The mornings of many of the king’s days, after the busi- 
ness of the state was over, were passed either ‘in inspecting 
public works that were going on, reviewing his troops, ex- 
amining or ordering works of art, witnessing such diversions 
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as the carousal, and running at the ring; or else in the 
manly sports of the field, m which he was extremely prompt 
and dexterous. It happened, indeed, that more than once 
Louis saved himself and the ladies, who generally accom- 
panied him, from the rage of the stag or boar, rendered 
furious by the dogs, through his skill and presence of mind 
In the evenings, we find that, for a considerable length of 
time, there were either balls, lotteries, in which the king in 
general gave the prize, plays, operas, or what was then called 
Apartments. 

In regard to the lotteries and the balls we have already 
spoken sufficiently, and it may only be necessary to say 
further, that in general on those occasions, when any great 
additional expense was required from his courtiers to appear 
in splendour at the magnificent festivals which he gave, the 
king found means to supply the resources delicately. We 
thus find that on various occasions he sent considerable sums 
of money to the households of the princes of the royal family, 
in order to meet some additional expense of the kind imposed 
upon the ladies and gentlemen who attended them. In re- 
gard to the plays and operas themselves, it is only necessary 
to say, that Racine and Quinault were still living, and were 
the delight of a court which, by its measured but false pro- 
prieties, was exactly suited to their productions; but it is 
curious to remark, that between the acts of such stiff tra- 
gedies as “ Mithridates,” the princesses and nobles of the 
court danced for the amusement of the audience. 

To the Apartments, as an institution of Louis himself, we 
must pay more particular attention. With views and pur- 
poses which may be easily conceived, and which were in them- 
selves highly laudable, whatever mistake might, be made as to 
the means, and however unsatisfactory might be the result, 
Louis was anxious to keep his nobility in constant communi- 
eation with himself and with each other, and to promote as 
much as possible social amusements in his court. For that 
purpose he threw open the grand suite of apartments in his 
palace, three times a week, to the whole court, from seven 
o’clock in the evening till ten. The best music that France 
eculd produce opened the evening, and every sort of game 
that could be devised to amuse the courtiers was provided 
amply. Billiards, lasquenet-tables, cards, &c., were laid out 
im every quarter; the most perfect liberty reigned tn 
the whole, and it was announced to every one, that if all the 
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tables were found to be full, the guests had merely to order 
others to be brought by the attendants. The suite of apart- 
ments was brilliantly lighted up, and refreshments of all kinds 
were amply provided. 

From time to time the king appeared himself in the Apart- 
ments, at first very frequently, but after a time, when the 
death of his principal ministers cast the burden of public 
affairs upon his own experience, Louis himself was seldom 
able to enjoy the splendid scene which he had created, but 
was obliged to pass the evening with his different ministers 
in the transaction of important business. At ten the king 
went to supper, to which meal guests of a certain rank were 
admitted, and after supper some other amusement succeeded, 
which terminated, however, at an early hour, and the day 
closed by the monarch retiring. 

Such were the amusements of Louis’s court; but the re- 
gular train of these amusements was of course interrupted 
from time to time by other events. On Sunday in general 
there was no entertainment of any kind, and the anniversary 
of the death of the queen-mother was always solemnly kept 
by her son with a degree of filial piety which did honour to 
his heart. Journeys to Fontainebleau and other places also 
interrupted frequently the formal regularity of the court; but 
one of the greatest cessations which these amusements under 
went took place in the end of the year 1686, in consequence 
of the severe illness of the king. 

Towards the middle of the year it had been discovered that 
Louis XIV. was affected by the severe and dangerous com- 
plaint called fistula, 1 disease then extremely dreaded on 
account of the rarity of its cure at that time, from want of 
sufficient skill and practice on the part of the medical men. 
Felix, his chief surgeon, a man naturally of considerable 
nerve, entertained great apprehensions in regard to perform- 
ing the only operation which could cure the king, upon a 

erson so elevated in station and so necessary to the country. 

ouis, very speedily after the first ey of the disease, 
expressed his determination to submit to the operation im- 
mediately ; but Felix besought him, it would seem, to grant 
him some interval in order to gain greater skill and dexterity, 
by making the attempt upon all persons whom he could find 
in a similar situation with that of the king. A number of 
cases were found in the hospitals, and a number, we are told, 
were brought to the house of Louvois, and there privately 
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treated. Many, it would appear, died; but in the course of 
these extensive experiments Felix invented an instrument 
which greatly abridged the operation. 

When Felix had gained sufficient confidence, he informed 
Louis that he was ready, and the king appointed the 18th of 
November for the operation. No one had been made ac- 
quainted with his purpose but Madame de Maintenon, Lou- 
vois, the confessor La Chaise, and the medical attendants; 
and the operation, which was long and painful, was performed 
at seven o'clock in the morning, without producing from the 
lips of the king one exclamation of suffering or complaint. 

en the whole was over, he sent to inform his family of 
what had occurred, and though obliged, of course, to remain 
in bed, he continued unremittingly to transact the business of 
the nation, saw a number of his courtiers, and in fact exerted 
himself as much as possible to prevent any false impressions 
in regard to the state of his health from being spread through 
the various courts of Europe. 

On the following day all the foreign ministers were ad- 
mitted to the chamber of the king, and he conducted himself 
throughout with that firmness and determination of which he 
undoubtedly gave many striking examples in the course of 
his Jife. Not so, however, Felix, if we may believe a common 
anecdote of the time. Hc had performed the operation upon 
the monarch with all the skill and coolness which were re- 
quired, but when it was over, he was seized with a fit of 
trembling, and we are assured that his hands never entirely 
recovered from the state of tremor into which they were 
thrown. 

Notwithstanding all the care that had been taken, several 
subsequent operations were necessary to render the cure 
complete, and near a month elapsed ere Louis could be con- 
sidered entirely out of danger. He subsequently proceeded 
to Paris, accompanied by the principal members of the royal 
family, to return thanks for his complete recovery, and the 
joy which the people displayed to see their monarch once 
more amongst them in full health, shows strongly how high 
was still the popular feeling in his favour, after having held 
the reins of government in his own hands for six-and-twenty 
years. Louis would suffer no soldiers to guard the way, in 
‘ order that the people might have liberty to approach him ; 
but all the shops were shut, the people themselves in innu- 
merable multitudes lined the streets as he passed, shouts of 
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joy and gratulations were poured upon his ear at every step, 
Toniees blazed at the corners of all the streets, and for several 
days the populace could scarcely prevail upon themselves to 
resume their ordinary occupations, so wild were they with 
the delirium of joy. The whole account of this scene evinces 
clearly, that though Louis was a despot, his despotism up to 
this period had been of a kind to be unknown or unfelt by 
his people. 

On the same day the monarch dined with the city of Paris. 
The entertainment was of course as splendid and magnificent 
as it could be; but nothing occurred worthy of remark, ex- 
cept the fact itself, that this was the first time a King of 
France had ever dined at the Hotel de Ville. On another 
occasion, Louis had again to submit to a severe operation, for 
a disease of which 1 do not know the nature, but which 
the surgeons of that day called an anthrax. The disease 
itself was very painful, and the opcration equally so; but the 
king bore it with the same patience and fortitude as before, 
and in every event of the hind showed that self-command 
which, if it be not absolutely heroism, approaches so near it, 
that it may be doubted whether the most famous acts—I do 
not say the grcatest—of the most famous men of antiquity, 
were derived from any other source in the human mind. 

A historian has declared with truth, that Augustus Caesar 
died an actor, but prebably, had he examuned as strictly the 
lives of patriots and philosophers, he would have found in 
their most famous say ings and their most celebrated acts, fully 
as much of the player ax in the nunc plaudite of the emperor. 
It is something, if m the human mind, especially a mind 
inured to luxury and to enjoyment, there can be found a 
power of any kind strong enough to conquer bodily suffering, 
and to mcet events awful in themsclves, with firmness and 
with dignity. — 

Between the characters of Louis and Augustus there was, 
doubtless, a considerable resemblance; but 1f would seem to 
me that the French king, though doubtless full of what his 
nation call representation, was not so entirely acting a part 
through life as the Roman ruler. Louis, it would seem, as 
often conquered his own feclings in order to produce an effect 

n himself as upon others, and though the power of con- 
ceiving what is great may be different from the quality which 
leads us spontaneously to great acts, yet that very power of 
appreciating what is great, "a joined with a power over 
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ourselves to conquer inferior impulses, is in itself no small 
gift from Heaven. Louis might indeed through life be seek- 
ing to appear great without possessing altogether that gene- 
rous and expansive soul—that rarest jewel in all the crowns 
of earth—in which greatness of action proceeds from great- 
ness of feeling, and a powerful mind acts but under the 
impulse of a magnanimous heart; but he ecrtainly did possess 
the capability of conceiving what was great, and the power 
over himself to conquer a varicty of natural feclings, in order 
to arrive at that which he had thus conceived. It is only 
when the impulses of the heart and the qualities of the mind 
are sufficient to each other, the one to impel and the other 
to execute, that real and continuous grandeur of conduct can 
ever be obtained; but when, as I believe to have been the 
case with Louis, the impulses of the heart are inferior, and 
greatness is sought by an effort of the mind, there will be 
continual irregularities as passion and circumstauces struggle 
against the unaided powers of the understanding. To this 
cause may, I think, be attributed many of those errors whi¢h 
are observable in the conduct of the French monarch. Much 
of his ambition, all of his licentiousness, the deeds of tyranny 
that he occasionally committed, the acts of injustice perpe- 
trated by himself or under his name—all would tend to 
prove that the heart of the monarch was not really great ; 
though a number of remarkable instances of dignity, gene- 
rosity, forbearance, kindness, and scrupulous justice, even 
when he himself was concerned, show that he had the capa- 
bility of comprehending and executing really great things 
when not assailed by passions in disguise, or overpowered by 
temptations too strong for resistance. 

We have exposed a number of his faults and crimes with 
an unsparing hand, and must therefore not pmit’any trait of 
magnanimity which is recorded of Louis upon good authority. 
A number of these traits are embraced in the accounts of his 
life during the period of which we are now speaking, and the 
principal part of them are sanctioned by such authority as 
to render them indisputable. 

Although the gratification of his ambition brought ‘as a 
consequence excessive exactions upon his people, yet on 
many occasions Jouis strove to mark his sense of the zeal 
with which they supported him by remitting even a part of 
that which they were willing to grant. In 1685 the States 
of Burgundy aseembled, and at once voted to the king, as 
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usual, a free gift, which on the present occasion amounted to 
@ million. The readiness which they displayed gratified Louis 
extremely, and he remitted immediately more than a sixth 
part of the gift. 

In 1687 a new lease of the royal farms was made upon 
a fresh estimation’ of their value, and the revenue was con- 
siderably increased? The farmers, however, were still willing 
to bid more, and the eagerness of their rivalry would have 
carried them to offer very exorbitant sums had not the king 
himself stopped the bidding; and refused to receive an 
further offer beyond a certain amount. When some of his 
officers remonstrated with him on this occasion, and showed 
him that he might have obtained a considerable advance, the 
king replied, “1 am persuaded that when these gentry raise 
80 high their offers, they always find some means of reim- 
bursing themselves at the expense of the people.” 

Whenever there was a quarrel between any of the mem- 
bers of the court and their relatives, Louis was always the 
first to interfere in order to restore peace and harmony; but 
we find that in almost every instance he did so, not as a king, 
but as a friend, and that where his cqunsels were rejected or his 
efforts ineffectual, he displayed no resentment. Neither do 
we find, in instances where he was personally offended, and 
marked his indignation towards any persons by forbidding 
them his court, that he made the least opposition to the 
pour of their friends, in showing them every sort of 

indness and atiention, or that he displayed the smallest dis- 
pleasure towards his courtiers, his attendants, or his family, 
for visting, consoling, and supporting those who were in 
disgrace at court. Several very remarkable instances of his 
magnanimjty in this respect are on record; and on one occa- 
sion his brother himself went publicly to visit the Princegs de 
Carignan, at a time when the indignation of the king was 
greatly excited against herself and her husband, without 
miving the slightest offence to the despotic monarch. Louis, 
indeed, was on almost all points spaeiaacs | placable. He 
displayed none of the tyrannical irritability of a Henry VIIL,, 
none of the cruel suspicions of Louis XI., though his power 
was perhaps more extcnsive than that of either. He was 
indeed jealous, perhaps, of the dignity of his crown, and was 
occasionally affected by disgusts, taken apparently without 
reason, to people of talent and merit; but personally he was 
a man of few cnmities, ar to offend, easy to serve, 
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liberal of courtesies, weighing carefully the words of blame, 
from a knowledge that they came more heavily from his 
mouth than from that of other men. With all the majesty 
of his demeanour, which he naturally possessed and increased 
by study, he was easy of access, and heard patiently and 
placably complaints of himself and of his government. 

A few instances of Louis’s conduct in‘these respects may 
not be unnecessary here. The celebrated Montal, who had 
eertainly served the king with the greatest courage and 
fidelity, had been forgotten, or at all events had not been 
noticed in a promotion of French generals, who were raised 
to the rank of Marshals of France in the year 1695. Hurt 
in the highest degree, Montal presented himself before the 
king, and complained with great vehemence and anger of the 

lect. He reproached the king severcly, and ended by de- 
claring, that he wished a ball which had passed through his 
hat at the battle of Steinkirk had gone through his head 
instead. Louis heard him patiently, and replied, “Calm 
your grief, Montal. I love and estcem you. Do not despair 
of your good fortune.’ The words might have been insig- 
nificant, but they were almost immediately followed by the 
appointment of Montal to the command of a considerable 
district in Flanders, with powers very scldom bestowed upon 
any gencral in the service. 

The degree of familiarity which Louis permitted to his 
courtiers is shown by the instance of Ruvigny, who one 
morning came to him in haste to tell him that he had just 
bought an estate of the Duke de Chartres, but that he 
wanted ten thousand crowns of the price, and had come to 
the king to borrow that sum of him, as of his best friend. 
The monarch replied immediately, “You do not deceive 
yoursell, and I give them to you, Ruvigny, with right good 


There can be no doubt, that in conferring a favour, or in 
giving an office, the manner of the king doubled the pleasure 
received. When the Duke de Beauvilliers was appointed 
chief of the council of finance, he represented to the monarch 
that he had no experience, that he was yet a young man, and, 
saying he feared the king would repent of his choice, he 

ged him to reflect upon what he was doing. Louis re- 
plied, that he had considered the matter fully, but that he 
would give the duke himself time to consider of the matter. 
On the following day Beauyilliers accepted the office, still 
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saying, however, that he feared he should be found incompes 
tent. The king only replied, “ You give me pleasure by ac- 
cepting this post of your own free will, for if you had not, I 
should have had recourse to my authority to make you ac- 
cept it.” 
ouis was not alone contented with displaying this sort of 
courtesy himself, but exacted the same demeanour from his 
ministers, as we have shown already in the case of his letter 
to the Archbishop of Rheims, concerning Barbezieux; and 
an instance of the effect is found in the conduct of Seignelay 
towards the Duc de Crequi. On going to Seignelay to re- 
ceive the patent of his appointment to a provincial govern- 
ment, the minister put it into his hands, and told him with 
a smile that he had also ready for him the warrant for the 
nsion of Madame de Crequi. The duke was astonished, as 
is wife was not by any means of an age to attract the atten- 
tion of the gallant monarch by her personal beauty, and he 
consequently asked what the secretary meant. He then 
found that the king had bestowed upon her a pension of 
twelve thousand livres, in consideration of the services ren- 
dered by her family to the throne. 

The judicial decision of Louis against himself is well known, 
and the sum was sufficient to have rendered it a considerable 
object even to a murarch. The facts were as follows: A 
number of the citizens of Paris had, at different times, en- 
eroached upon the domain of the crown, in the ramparts and 
fortifications of the city, and had, by the permission of the 
magistrates of the Hotel de Ville, filled up the ditches, 
levelled the walls, and built houses upon the ground. This had 
proceeded for some time, when the king’s law officers, seeing 
that a prescriptive right would soon be established, proceeded 
against the holders of these hoases in order to recover pos- 
session for the crown. The cause was ably argued on both 
sides, and the votes of the judges were equally divided. 
Under these circumstances Louis decided the cause himself. 
“1 see very well,” he said, “ that if I had not been concerned 
in this affair, several other votes would have been given against 
the claim; I therefore give my voice against the domain of 
the crown.” 

The amount of property involved was immense; but per- 
a it was easier to make this decision against himself, than 
to bear with patience the well-known judgment of the Count 
de Grammont in a matter of far less importance. The king 
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was at play, as was too frequently the case, when a dispute 
arose in regard to one of the turns of the game. The king 
was eager, but his opponent would not yield, and the courtiers 
around maintained a respectful silence. At that moment, 
the Count de Grammont was seen entering the apartment, 
and the king immediately exclaimed, “ Come hither, Gram- 
mont, and decide this dispute between us.” 

“ Your majesty is in the wrong,”’ replied the count imme- 
diately, without waiting to hear more. 

“How can you say I am in the wrong,” cried the king, 
“before you hear the point in dispute ?”’ 

“ Why, sire,” replied the count, “if the matter had been 
even doubtful, all these gentlemen who stood round silent, 
would have decided in your favour long ago.” 

It was not only on such occasions, however, that the king 
displayed the same equitable spirit as in the question of 
domain. During the war of 1691, while the Duke qf Savoy 
was ranged amongst the adversaries of France, the large 
revenues of his mother, in France, were seized by the king, 
and at the treaty of peace there was no stipulation made that 
Louis should refund. 

In March, 1697, however, Louis caused the sums received 
to be accurately calculated, and restored the whole amount 
to the duchess, declaring that it was but an act of justice, as 
against her he had no cause of complaint. In the preceding 
year, also, 1696, the Duchess of Nemours entered into a suit 
at law with the king, regarding a part of the domain. The 
property in question was again a very large one, but in this 
instance the judges decided without difficulty in favour of the 
king. The aes it is true, could very well afford to lose 
the suit, but she had pleaded eagerly and strenuously against 
the monarch ; and immediately the decision was made known 
to the king, he remitted the suit, declaring that he did so 
because she had acted with sincerity and good faith. 

We might dwell Jong upon such acts, for there are a mu)- 
titude of them recorded ; but perhaps there were no circum- 
stances in which Louis appeared to greater advantage than in 
all his relations with the unfortunate James IL., and likewise 
during the sickness or at the death of various members of his 
own family; and he had but too frequent cause to display 
the firmness of his mind, and the strength of his affection on 
such occasions. 

To the exiled King of England, and that sovereign’s un- 
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happy wife, the whole demeanour of Louis was characterised 
by the most delicate, the most touching generosity ; and the 
formal marks of respect, which might be supposed to be 
rendered less to the fallen prince than to the kingly dignity 
with which they were both invested, were accompanied by in- 
numerable instances of small but soothing courtesies, which 
must have sprung from the heart of the man. 

Contagious diseases of a very virulent nature frequently 
attacked the members of the monarch’s court, but we find 
that he never avoided, from any consideration of the personal 
risk that he ran, the execution of those duties which many a 
private individual would have dreaded. Neither did he at 
all shrink from the aspect of sickness and death, though 
affording to kings, from*their very elevation, a more striking 
lesson than the same scenes can give to other men ; showing 
them the end of all their power, the nullity of all their great- 
ness, and bringing home to their hearts the dark and gloomy 
warnings of the tomb, in the midst of pomp, and luxury, and 
enjoyment. 

Anxious td lead in every external token of piety, Louis 
constantly turned back with the sacrament when he met it 
on the way to the house of any dying person. On one occa- 
sion, if not more, he accompanied it into the very chamber of 
death ; but the most striking instance recorded of his volun- 
tarily staying to witness the close of life, was in the case of 
his son’s wife, to whom he seems to have continued strongly 
attached to the very last. She died apparently of consump- 
tion, evidently aggravated by the want of skill in her medical 
attendants, and Louis and the dauphin were both summoned 
to her chamber a short time before she expired. Some of the 
other perseiis present, sceing the approach of the last struggle, 
endeavoured to persuade Louis to quit the room, but the 
monarch replied, “It is right that we should see how our 
fellow-creatures dic,’ and he remained with her till life was 
extinct. When all was over, he took the dauphin by the 
hand, and led him away from the sad spectacle, not forgetting, 
however, to point out the lesson as he went. “ You see,” 
he said, according to the report of an eye-witness—“ you see 
what becomes of the greatness of this world. To! that 
which you and I have to expect. God grant us grace to end 
our days as holily.” 

A number of other deaths in the royal family, and even 
that of the son to whom he then spoke, preceded the decease 
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of the king himself; but on every occasion, though more than 
once moved to shed tears, he behaved with calm and dignified 
firmness, making no ity of his grief, and conquering it as 
soon as possible, but still feeling it deeply and evidently. 

A strange contrast is afforded, indeed, which we must 
necessarily notice, between the king’s conduct on these occa 
sions, and that of Madame de Maintenon. Her abandoning 
the king himsclf on his death-bed, has often been pointed out 
with wonder and disgust; but the same, we find, was alwa 
the case in regard to those towards whom she affected to be 
attached. On the death of the dauphine, for whom she had 
always appeared to entertain the highest affection, although it 
had been long expected, and she could not doubt that a few 
hours would bring the event about, she was at St. Cyr, as on 
the oceasion of the death of the king. 

Afterwards, in 1712, the Duchess of Burgundy, the wife of 
the king’s grandson, was seized with the scarlet fever, and 
her husband himself was attacked immediately afterwards by 
the same illness. The king attended upon the duchess con- 
stantly till her death, but I can find no trace of Madame de 
Maintenon having paid her the slightest attention. The 
same was the case with the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
monarch searcely left him during his illness. The eyes of 
both had not long been closed, when their eldest son also died 
of the same disease; and of that branch of the Bourbon 
family none remained but tho Due d’Anjou, a feeble but 
beautiful child, who survived all his immediate relations, and 
ruled over France as Louis XV. 

In all these events the character of Louis shines forth in a 
fine and pleasing point of view, displaying many amiable 
qualities as a parent and a friend; tempered by the firmness 
and dignity of the monarch and the Christian. The character 
of Madame de Maintenon, however, does not appear to 1m- 
prove as we watch her progress from youth to age; and the 
selfishness, which was probably the grand motive of all her 
actions, by habitual rule became despotic towards the close 
of her existence. That selfishness, however, was of a prudent 
and a thoughtful, rather than of a grasping and eager charao- 
ter. There is reason to believe that for various purposes she 

ht to render almost all the ministers of Louis XIV. de- 
pendent upon her, and that through her influence with them, 
as well as with the king, she exerted a great, though not very 
apparent power over everything in France. Nevertheloss, 
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she secured to herself and to her relations but a very small 
portion of allthe wealth that was squandered around her, and 
while with prudent fidelity she continued to conceal to the 
last her marriage with the king, she sought for none of her 
connexions those distinctions which she might at once have 
commanded. Her brother, the Count d’Aubigné, died a 
Lieutenant-generaf of France, when a word from his sister 
would have given him the rank of marshal; but at the same 
time there can be no doubt that he received considerable 
sums of money obtained in secret. 

To the family of Vilette, some small gifts were made by 
the king, but no great promotion or distinction marked them 
from the rest of his subjects, and Madame de Maintenon’s 
niece, who was married to the son of the Maréchal de Noailles, 
was the only one of her relations for whom she obtained any 
large portion of the king’s bounty. To her, upon her mar- 
riage, were given two hundred thousand francs, nominally 
bestowed by Madame de Maintenon, but in reality proceeding 
from the coffers of the king. We will not pause to investi- 
gate the latent motives of this disinterestedness. Her mode» 
ration was cither a proof of wisdom, or a proof of virtue; and, 
if there be a distinction between the two, procecding from 
the motives which mingle with the stream of action at its 
source, there is but one eye probably which can distinguish 
exactly the line that separates them. 

In painting the character of Louis XIV. the mixture of evil 
and. good is remarkable; but where the monarch suffered 
himself to be led by his vanity or his passions into wrong or 
pitiful actions, it was, in general, on occasions that gave no 
opportunity for that discrimination of what is great, which 
marked the rest of his course through life. We must pass 
over his gross and glaring licentiousness, in which his appre- 
ciation of greatness failed him entirely, being blinded, it would 
seem, by temptation and passion, and led to believe that by 
external magnificence he could render even crime and folly 
= and dignified. But that which is more perhaps to his 

ishonour as a monarch, than even his personal vices, is the 
toleration, we might say encouragement, of the licentious- 
ness of othefs. 

The honours and distinctions with which Louis wag in- 
duced to treat not only Madame Dufresnoi, the avowed mis- 
tress of Louvois, but many other persons of whose conduct 
there could. be no doubt, contributed, of course, greatly to: 
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spread through the whole of society in France that spirit of 
eral licentiousness which long characterised the nation. 
Those ladies, indeed, of whom the monarch could have no 
high opinion, from their easy compliance with his own wishes, 
were ase in the highest stations of the court, and about 
the persons of his nearest female relations; and, whether to 
his honour or not may be judged, Louis always showed im- 
mense toleration for those errors in which he participated. 
The crimes attributed to his brother likewise passed without 
examination, but the same lenity could certainly not be re- 
quired at his hands where other persons were involved. 

Louis, however, was by nature lenient, and all his acta, 
with very few exceptions, tended to mitigate, rather than 

gravate, the severity of the law. Very little bloodshed by 
the hands of the executioner stained the annals-of his reign; 
and even in the case of the Chevalier de Rohan, he would 
willingly have pardoned the criminal, had not the necessity of 
an example been strenuously urged upon him by all his mi- 
nisters. A very short time before the execution of that 
weak traitor his resolution was shaken by an artifice of 
Crequi. The king being about to visit the theatre, ordered 
the play of the “ Horati” to be performed; but Crequi, in- 
stead of obeying the directions he had received, commanded 
the actors, in Louis’s name, to perform the tragedy of “Cinna.” 
When the curtain rose, the king exclaimed, “I ordered the 
‘Horati,’ and this 1s ‘ Cmna!”’ 

“ Sire,’ replied Crequi, boldly, “‘ Cinna’ is better suited 
to the present moment.’’ Louis was moved by the pathos of 
the scene, and it required all the efforts of sterner advisers to 
prevent him from sending a pardon to the gloomy walls of 
the Bastille. a os 

The same spirit of lenity marked Louis’s conduct in more 
general transactions, and we find that in the course of this 
war he changed the punishment of death, which had been for- 
merly awarded to deserters, into hard labour. It must be 
remembered, too, that his army was supplied‘ by volunteers, 
and that he was the strongest advocate of that only noble, 
Just, and equitable way of recruiting the forces necessary for 
the defence of the state. 7 

Notwithstanding the vast and exhausting wars in which he 
was engaged, Louis set his face resolutely against all those 
measures for supplying reinforcements to his armies by cor- 
rupt or compulsory means, which his ministers were inclined 
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not perhaps to adopt, but to connive at. In the course of the 
wars which ended with the peace of Ryswick, it was disco- 
vered that a number of persons, employed in recruiting, took 
means to entrap young men, and to shut them up in a state 
which might be considered as one of imprisonment, in various 
houses in Paris, which acquired the name of fours, or ovens, 
from whence they were marched off, when collected in suffi- 
cient numbers, to join the army for which they had been en- 
listed. At this system there can be very little doubt that 
Louvois connived ; but some courtier, more bold or more 
imprudent than the rest, made Louis acquainted with the 
fact, and he instantly gave orders, in a manner which could 
not be disobeyed, not only to put a stop to all such practices 
for the future, but to punish with the utmost severity those 
who had been guilty thereof. 

The ravages committed in the Palatinate have cast a deep 
stain upon Louis’s reputation for mildness and humanity : 
nor were these ravages confined to one campaign; for the 
scenes of horror which were perpetrated by the army under 
Turenne were trifling when compared with those afterwards 
enacted by the forces of Duras. That stain must remain 
upon the memory of Louis; for though these terrible trans- 
actions took place solely by order of Louvois, yet, as we have 
before remarked, the king who suffers his authority to be so 
abused, becomes chargeable with no slight portion of the crime. 
But in making this acknowledgment, we must not omit to 
show, by the last act of the tragedy—which preceded only a 
short time the death of Louvois—that Louis was throughout 
opposed to the cruelty of his minister, and only submitted 
unwillingly to the instigations of one in whom he had been 
accustomed to place the most unbounded confidence. It was 
contrary both'to his wishes and his judgment that these acts 
were committed, if we may believe the account of almost 
every contemporary historian; and every fresh instance of 
cruelty to which he was called upon to consent, increased the 
indignant opposition of the monarch. 

At length, after Manheim and Heidelberg had been taken, 
and all the beautiful country lying under the Bergstrasse had 
been ravaged from end to end; after three or four consider- 
able towns, more than fifty castles, and an immense number 
of villages and boroughs had been burnt to the ground, Lou- 
vois proposed to the king that the large and important city 
of Treves should also be destroyed. ‘Louis refused his con- 
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sent, and Louvois argued with him and him im vain ; 
but the minister, though fearful of pressing the matter further 
at the time on account of the signs of indignation which the 
king displayed, knew that by importunity and argument he 
could frequently overcome the king’s resolutions, and return- 
ing after a few days, he told the monarch that having clearly 
perceived that nothing but conscientious scruples had pre- 
vented him from taking a step so necessary as the burning of 
Treves, he had determined to bring the moral and religious 
responsibility upon himself, and had consequently sent off a 
courier on his own authority with an order to destroy that 


city. 

The king’s rage was now so fearfully excited that, forget- 
ting all his usual dignity of demeanour, he started up and 
would have knocked down the minister with the fire-irons, if 
Madame de Maintenon had not east herself in the way while 
Louvois hastened to escape by the door. “Send off another 
courier instantly,” shouted the king, as he made his escape. 
“ Tf he arrive not in time, and they burn a single house, your 
head shall answer for it.”’ 

Louvois, it would seem, had told his master a falsehood. 
No courier had really been sent; but he was now compelled 
to go through the form of despatching another courier, appa- 
rently charged with a counter order, for the purpose of satis- 
fying the king. 

To all who approached him, Louis was kind and gentle, and 
often by his generosity delivered the members of his family and 
his court from the consequences of their own imprudence. He 
ae the debts of his brother, though amounting to a very 
arge sum; the debts of his wife, amounting to three hundred 
thousand francs, had been paid before. The Duke of Rochefau- 
cault, who had been long greatly favoured by the monarch, had 
become considerably embarrassed, notwithstanding all that he 
agen at court. Finding that he applied for no‘aasistance, 

ouis mentioned the subject of his debts, always a delicate 
topic for a king to touch upon, and added, “ Why do you not 
speak to your friends ?”’ The after bounties of the king showed 
that he was the principal of those friends to whom he alluded: 

Having now sufficiently dwelt upon the character of Louis 
himself, though there may be some anecdotes concerning the 
latter portion of his life which remain to be treated upon 
hereafter, we must now turn our attention to the principal 
personages who appeared at his court between the years: 1685 
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and 1697. The first of these in rank, if not in importance, 
was James II., King of England, dethroned by his son-in-law, 
and a fugitive ini France. 
Long before the expulsion of tho Stuart family, the ap- 
roaching events in England had been apparent; and the 
Count de Lauzun, who, after an imprisonment of many years, 
still remained an exile from the court, received permission 
to go over to England in order to offer his services to the 
British monarch. All that the count could do, however, was 
to conduct the youthful Prince of Wales, and Mary of Mo- 
dena, the queen of the ill-advised king, in safety to the shores 
of France. Their safe arrival at Calais was immediately noti- 
fied to Louis, and that monarch instantly sent off messengers 
to the port to welcome the English queen, bearing with them 
a letter to Lauzun written in his own hand, revoking the 
order of exiles which had been pronounced against him. 
Every kindness and attention were shown to the fugitive 
Queen of England. A palace was prepared for her, and Louis 
himself, by the most delicate care, did all that he could to 
console her under her affliction. On the arrival of James 
himself, which speedily followed, Louis accompanied that 
prince to the queen, and centered first, to announce his ap- 
proach, saying, “ Madame, | bring you a man that you will be 
right glad to sce.” Nor did the gencrous friendship of Louis 
know any diminution. In the midst of his own reverses, the 
misfortunes of his people, and the calamities of his own family, 
he never forgot the exiled King of England. He aided him 
with men, with money, and with ships; he reccived him with 
constant kindness when he returned from defeat and disaster ; 
and he assisted him in every effort which afforded the slightest 
probability of success. The battle of the Boyne, however, 
and the déteat of La Hogue, were decisive of the success of 
William ITT. On the first of those occasions, James, aided 
by French troops and Irish levies, and supported strenuously 
by many gallant gentlemen from amongst those who had 
been his subjects, was totally defeated, though he had re- 
mained months undisturbed to make all his arrangements ; 
and on the second, Tourville, the most gallant and distin- 
ished naval officer which France then possessed, misled by 
false information of Jacobite movements in the English fleet, 
and compelled by superior orders to combat at any risk, 
attacked a British force superior to himself, and suffered, in 
gongequence, one of the most disastrous defeats on record. 
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These two engagements, as we have said, sealed the fate of 
James; but, nevertheless, Louis, though worsted in fighting 
his battles, and though he certainly could not esteem the 
weak and selfish bigot which James had become, found in the 
misfortunes of the British prince motives for friendship and 
kindness which remained in full force to the last hour of the 
exile’s life. 

Having mentioned the name of Tourville, though not, 
strictly speaking, one of the courtiers of Louis, for his ap- 
pearance at court was very rare, this great officer may be as 
well noticed here amongst those which distinguished this 
period of the French monarch’s reign. He was a man of 
noble family, born at the chateau of Tourville, near Coutance, 
and entered early the naval service of France. His name was 
Anne Hilarion de Cotentin, Count de Tourville. He dis- 
tinguished himself in almost evcry action in which he was 
engaged, and acquired not only the esteem and respect of his 
own country, but of the very enemies against whom he fought. 
In his demeanour he was modest, tranquil, and retiring; but 
that which seems to have been most remarkable in him was 
his intimate acquaintance with every part of the service in 
which he had been brought up, from the duties of the admiral 
down to that of ship’s carpenter. He died in the year 1701, 
a few months after he had received the baton of Marshal of 
France, I think, in his fifty-ninth year. 

This was the second great naval commander that Louis 
lost towards the end of his reign, though the well-known 
Duquesne dicd twelve years before Tourville. Duquesne 
was a man of less scope of mind, perhaps, than Tourville, 
but there was a sailor-like frankness and determination about 
him which had a great effect upon the men under his com- 
mand. We have already noticed the occasion’ on which he 
was opposed to De Ruyter on the coast of Sicily, and he also 
commanded the fleet at the bombardment of Algiers and 
Genoa; but Duquesne had the misfortunc—for such it might 
be called under the rule of Louis XIV.—of being a Pro- 
testant, and the monarch one day gave him to understand 
that much greater honours might be his were it not for that 
obstacle. “Sire,” replied the old admiral, “in fighting for 
your majesty IT never considered whether you were of another 
religion from me or not.” 

Louis was neithcr admonished nor offended by the rebuke ; 
but continued to love and esteem him, and bestowed upon 
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him a beautiful estate in the neighbourhood of Etampes, 
which he erected into a marquisate in his favour. He died 
at Paris in 1688, and his son, whom he had educated in the 
Protestant religion, was compelled to give his father burial 
in private, if not in secret. That son afterwards quitted a 
country in which yo Protestant could remain in safety and 
repose, and carrying the bones of his father with him into 
Switzerland, he wrote upon his tomb, “Holland erected a 
monument to De Ruyter, and to his conqueror France re- 
fused a little earth.” 

On the characters of such men as Catinat, Boufflers, Villars, 
De Lorges, Villeroy, Tallard, and others, who were princi- 
pally distinguished as commanders, it will be unnecessary to 
pause, as we have given elsewhere in this work an account of 
their military career. There were various persons, however, 
at the court, whose characters are worthy of remark, either 
as offering a strong contrast to the spirit of the age, or 
exaggerating that spirit, and leading the way from it to that 
of an after epoch. Amongst those who stand out most pro- 
minently from the picture of the reign of Louis XIV. by 
their dissimilarity font the rest of his courtiers, was the 
famous Duke of Montausier, who had been appointed by the 
king governor to the dauphin. We find him stigmatised by 
some of those who probably suffered from meddling with him 
in an impertinent manner, “as a bunch of nettles which 
stung on whichever side they were taken ;’’ but Montausier 
was in reality a man of plain, simple, and rigid principles, 
somewhat phlegmatic in character, and, perhaps, a little 
cynical in disposition, but still noble, generous, and elevated 
in all his feelings, though frequently irritated so as to say 
severe things by the impertinence and frivolity of the court 
in which ke lived. On one occasion, in a dispute between him 
and his young pupil, the prince imagined that his governor 
had struck him, and exclaimed, with fury and indignation, 
“How, sir! do you strike me? Bring me my pistols.” 

“ Bring his highness’s pistols,” said the duke, coolly ; and 
causing them immediately to be given to the dauphin, he 
added, “ Now; sir, see what you are going to do with them.” 
The dauphin was struck and touched; and when, after havin 
finished his education, Montausier gave up his post, he di 
it with these words: “Sir, if you are an honest man, you will 
love me; if you are not, you will hate me; and I shall console 
myself.” 
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On the occasion of the taking of Philipsburg by the dau- 
phin, Montausier wrote to him a very different letter from 
those which the prince received from other persons at the 
court, “Ido not compliment you, monseigneur,” he said, 
“pon the taking of Philipsburg: you had an army, an ex- 
cellent park of artillery, and Vauban. [ rejoice with you 
that you have shown yourself liberal, generous, and humane, 
putting forward the services of others and forgetting your 
own. It is upon this that I have to compliment you.” 

Two anccdotes are told of the Duke of Montausier which 
shows in a remarkable manner the cool and bitter contempt 
with which he treated the flatterers of his royal pupil. On 
ene occasion the dauphin was firing at a mark, id ed very 
far from the target. The Marquis of Crequi had then to firo, 
and though an excellent shot, his ball went a foot further 
from the mark than that of the dauphin. “ Ah, little ser- 
pent,” cried Montausicr, “ you ought to be strangled.” On 
another occasion, Mademoiselle de Scudery, who never lost 
an opportunity of offering incense to the royal family, sent 
some verses to the dauphine on her husband’s return from 
one of his campaigns. The verses ended as follows: 


Dites-nous seulement quelles sont les plus grandes, 
Les doucenrs de la gloire, ou celles de l'amour ? 


The dauphine replied that they should ask her husband, not 
her; and on the following morning Montausicr drew the 
curtains of the dauphin’s bed, and said, “J come, sir, for an 
answer to Mademoiselle de Scudery’s question.” 

Such proceedings obtained for Montausier, in the midst of 
& false and licentious court, the reputation of a misant ; 
and some of the courticrs, probably imagining that they could 
mortify a man who did not scruple on any occasion to mortify 
them, gave him to understand that the pla of .“ The Misan- 
thrope,” lately produced by Moli¢re, been written to 
satirise himself. After hearing this several times repeated, 
Montausier went to see the play performed, and, on comin 
out of the theatre, only remarked that he should be very we 
pleased to resemble the Misanthrope of Moliére. It was 
not, however, by speeches alone that Montausier showed the 
firm and upright probity of his character. Scarcely had he 
been sypoued, as a reward for his services, to the govern- 
ment of Normandy, when he learned that the plague had 
broken out in that provice. All his relations and friends 
sought eagerly to dissuade him from plunging into the midst 
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of the infection; but Montausier coolly continued his pre- 
pee replying, “ For my part, I hold that governors, like 

ishops, are bound to reside.” 

Another celebrated person at the court of Louis XIV. was 
the famous chief president, Harlay, a man descended from 
ancestors of the highest robity, from Achilles de Harlay and 
the well-known Christopher de Thou. It would seem by the 
accounts of many contemporaries that the cynicism which 
was natural to his disposition was rather increased by affec- 
tation than diminished by the habits of a court. Foolish 
people very often imagine that in imitating the small defects . 
which frequently accompany great virtues, they acquire the 
virtues themselves, and cunning people very oftea assume 
the severity of stern probity, knowing that, with more than 
one half of the world, the occasional adjunct will pass for the 
great quality itself. There is considerable reason to believe 
that Harlay was not quite so upright a man as he ap- 
peared; and St. Simon recounts one trait of his conduct 
towards Ruvigny, which is certainly by no means to his 
honour.* Jt is but fair, however, to say, that St. Simon was 
his enemy, and thought that he had been treated unjustly 
by him. 

"it is clear that Jlarlay was a most profound lawyer, and 
also that he was thoroughly versed in almost all branches of 
belles lettres. He was revered and obeyed by the parlia- 
ment, all the younger embers of which trembled at his very 
look, so wild, and cutting, and daring were the sarcasms and 
abuse to which he would give way when offended. Were we 
to take the word of St. Simon, “ he was without any effectual 
honour; without morality in private, without any but exter- 
nal probity. even without humanity; im a word, a perfect 
hypocrite ; without faith or law, without God, and without 
soul; a cruel husband, a barbarous father, a tyrannical bro- 
ther, a friend only to himself; malignant by nature, taking a 
pleasure in insulting, outraging, and overwhelming, and 
never in his life having lost an opportunity of so doing. 
One might make a volume of his sallies, and every one the 
more cutting, because they were infinitely full of wit—wit 
naturally inclined that way, and always so much master 

* Ruvigny, who was a Protestant, was forced to retire from France on ac- 
count of his religion, and on his departure left a large sum under the private care 


of Harlay. That person, however, disclosed the fact to the king, who declared 


the sum confiscated, and gave it to Harlay, who accepted it withont scruple. 
Such is the account of St. Simon. 
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of itself as never to risk anything of which he might have to 
repent. In exterior he was a little man, strong, but thin, 
with a lozenge-shaped countenance, a large aquiline nose, 
fine eyes, speaking, piercing, which only looked at one by 
stealth, but which, fixed upon a client or upon a magistrate, 
were fitted to make him sink into the earth.” 

In another place, St. Simon says that Harlay’s eyes were 
“‘Jike those of a vulture, which seemed to devour the objects 
they fixed on, and to pierce the very walls.” We have given 
the preceding account from St. Simon, more as a specimen of 
the method of painting to be found in the works of that ex- 
* traordinary man himeelf, than because we fully believe the 
truth of, the portrait. But, before we speak more of St. 
Simon himself, we must give one or two traits of the manners 
of Harlay. 

A lady, the daughter of Bussy Rabutin, had married a 
M. de Montataire ; both proved extraordinary talkers, and 
both excessively fond of Jaw. On one occasion they had 
gone to the audience of the chief president, who, coming to 
them in their turn, listened to the husband, who began to 
speak. The wife, however, almost instantly interrupted 
him, and took the narration upon herself. After listening a 
considerable time, Harlay stopped her, and, turning to her 
husband, asked, “ Is this lady your wife, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Montataire, not a little surprised. 
“How I grieve for you, sir,” said Harlay, lifting up his 
shoulders with an air of the most profound compassion, and 
then turning on his heel, he left them. 

On another occasion the Duc de Rohan, not the most 
pee personage of the court, went to visit him on some 

usiness, accompanied by his steward, and going away dis- 
contented, insisted upon Harlay not seeing him to his car- 
riage, as was his general custom. Thinking that he had got 
rid of him, the duke, in going down stairs, poured forth vol- 
leys of invectives upon the chief president; but the steward 
suddenly perceived that Harlay was following them, and told 
his master, who instantly turned round, and besought the 
magistrate, with assumed politeness, not to come any further. 
“ Oh, sir,” replied Harlay, in the most complimentary tone, 
“your conversation is so charming that it 1s impossible to 
quit you ;” and he persisted in seeing him to his carriage. 

At another time two gentlemen, brothers, who had bought 
reeently two estates, took, as was common, the name of those 
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places, and on visiting the chief president, gave the new 
names to the servant. No sooner did Harlay see them than 
he began bowing to the ground, with every appearance of 
the utmost reverence; after which, raising himself up in a 
moment, as if he suddenly recognised them, he exclaimed, in 
the words commonly used at masquerades, “ Masks, I know 
you!” and instantly turned bis back upon them. 

Another story, told by St. Simon, shall conclude these 
anecdotes of Harlay, inasmuch as it is not a little to his 
honour, though still indicative of the cynical humour of the 
man. The Duchess de la Ferté, having demanded an audi- 
ence of him, turned upon her steps with as much ill-humour 
as the Duc de Rohan, talking to some one who had accom- 
panied her, and calling the chief president “ an old monkey.” 
Harlay heard every word, as he followed to conduct her to 
her carriage (a civility he uniformly rendered to all persons 
of distinction), but he took not the slightest notice; and 
very shortly after the cause of the duchess was tried before 
him. He decided at once in her favour, and she immediately 
gfterwards hurried to thank him—a practice as common in 
those corrupt ages as for the parties to a cause to visit the 
judge beforehand, and endeavour to prejudice him in regard 
to the case. Harlay received the torrent of thanks with 
which she loaded him with every es hires of the utmost 
humility and respect, and, when she had done, replied, before 
every one present, “ Madame, I am delighted that an old 
monkey should have it in his power to oblige an old ape.”’ 
And then bowing to the ground with profound gravity, he 
immediately procecded to conduct her to her carriage, amidst 
the smothered laughter of every one present. 

St. Simon himself, one of the greatest caricaturists that 
ever existed, would by no means have furnished a bad sub- 
ject for a pen like his own, full of malice, full of wit, full of 

igotry, and full of credulity: with a fund of keen penetra- 
tion into the character of others, and a total ignorance of his 
own, he commemorated, in an after age, the vices and folliet 
of his own epoch, and, ignorant that he put his own head for- 
ward in front of the puppet-show, made the rest of the cha- 
racters play their parts ina manner but too like the life. 
There were evidently two recommendations in the eyes of St. 
Simon, either of which was sure to procure for any anecdote 
a friendly reception : the one was wit, the other was malignity- 
and, to a certain degree, his talent for description and narration 
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was a misfortune to all with whom he was acquainted; for 
to those anecdotes, which he received upon the slightest 
possible testimony, he gave a degree of identity which incor- 
porated them for ever with the history of the persons to whom 
they referred. However improbable was the tale, however 
wild, however irreconcilable were the facts-with the character 
of the person of whom they were told, thé manner, the lan- 
guage, the turn of thought, were all so happily adapted by the 
narrator to the habits of those of whom he spoke, that it was 
scarcely possible to believe that one did not see the indi- 
viduals themselves, only acting in a way that they never would 
have done. He was like an enchanter, gifted with the power 
of calling up the precise images of other people, and making 
them act according to the dictates of his own malignity. 
With all this, St. Simon, so keen to everything defective or 
ridiculous in others, was full of the most petty and contemp- 
tible pride, and the most trifling stickler for etiquette pre- 
sented by the court of Louis X]1V. It may easily be sup- 
posed that. he was loved by very few, and  Sreagaan no great 
influence of any kind till after the death of the monarch. y% 
Another person, on whom we must pause for a moment, is 
the well-known Count de Boulainvilliers, celebrated as an 
historian, and also for his various knowledge. Learned, wise, 
philosophical, he had one or two weaknesses, some of which 
mingled with and impaired his historical works, some of 
which served only to amuse the pitiful and unthinking of his 
own day, and to afford a strange ca even to the present, 
of how many feeble points there may be found in strong and 
powerful intellects. He was famous for his belief in and 
practice of judicial astrology, and while shut up at a distance 
from the capital, he divided his time*between deep and useful 
studies, and the vain dreams which excited his imagination. 
Not a few persons m I'rance, however, we must remember, 
gave as much credit to the science as he did himself, though 
perhaps they did not so boldly announce their opinions. 
Many of the calculations of Boulainvilliers are reported 
to have been remarkably verified, especially that concerning 
the death of the king, which he predicted within two days, 
though he had not scen the monarch for a considerable time, 
aud Louis had not yet been seized with the illness which termi- 
nated his existence when the prediction was made. In several 
instances he was taken, and when such was the case, he had 
always the candour to acknowledge it. In other respects he 
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is described as simple, gentle, and humble, though confident 
in his own powers, having a profound knowledge of many 
things, which ho explained willingly and distinctly to all 
who sought for information, and adding to a number of other 
good qualities, that quality of almost all great minds, true 
modesty without :bashfulness. The most extraordinary of 
his predictions ws that regarding the death of his only son, 
and of himself, both of which occurred in the year, the month, 
the day, and the hour that he had foretold. As the time 
approached which he had designated as that of his own 
death, he prepared himself with the utmost calmness and 
courage for the event, fulfilled all the duties of his religion, 
and showed that, though he had the most perfect conviction 
of the truth of his prophecy, he in no degree brought about 
its accomplishment by anything like fear. 

The Duc de Beauvilliers was another remarkable person at 
the court of France ; upright, pious, and generous ; but his 
character offers too few remarkable points to render it neces- 
sary for us to dwell upon it long. He was wise, moderate, 
and gentle, yet firm and dignified when needful ; but though 
much to be admired and respected, and though distinguished 
from the rest of Louis’s court by virtues and good qualities, 
there were few marks of originality about him to distinguish 
him from other good and upright men. His conduct towards 
the king, on being appointed president of the council of 
finance, and Louis’s behaviour to him in return, we have 
already noticed, and it only remains to be said that, in exer- 
cising the functions with which he was invested, he displayed 
a firm and temperate boldness, which perhaps had not been 
gs a from one who was naturally so gentle in character. 

e will not pause any longer upon the courtiers which 
figured at the court of Louis XIV., but will proceed to notice 
some of the principal events which took place in the interior 
of France, and trace out their progress to the end of that 
monarch’s reign. Jt has justly been observed that every- 
thing which was great in the government of Louis, took 
place during the earlier part of his reign, and the latter part 
was replete with disasters. It was towards the end of the 
war, terminated by the peace of Ryswick, that the finances of 
France fell into a state, as it appeared, of irretrievable em- 
barrassment. We have already mentioned the establishment 
of the capitation tax, and the unwillingness of Pontchartrain 
to adopt it; but, in the year 1696, the same minister was 
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obliged to have recourse to a measure which, though not so 
oppressive to the people, was more humiliating to the crown. 
This was the sale of letters of nobility, of which five hundred 
were bought at the sum of two thousand crowns each. A 
thousand other pitiful taxes, as well as the remarkable sacri- 
fice, which we have noticed elsewhere, of all the plate in the 
country, displayed too strongly the shifts to which the mi- 
nister was driven; but it was during the war of the succes- 
sion that still more ruinous means of raising money were em- 
ployed. 

In 1710, the tithe, which Pontchartrain had rejected, was 
adopted by one of his successors, after having previously had 
recourse to the establishment of a paper currency at a mo- 
ment of great disaster. But in regard to the circulation of 
the notes which were now issued, one of the most extraordi- 
nary and monstrous errors was committed with which a mi- 
nister was ever reproached. The notes which were issued by 
the state were actually rejected at the treasury, and the 
government absolutcly insisted that the people should receive 
and circulate a sort of money which the king refused to re- 
ceive himself. This absurdity was followed by things equally 
glaring ; and the creation of offices, ridiculous cven by their 
very name, which were all to be sold for the profit of the 
state, put the last stroke to a system in which the lamentable 
ran Into the laughable. 

In 1709, the finance government of Chamillart was found 
to be so inefficient so weak, and so completely sunk m public 
estimation, that it was not difficult for Madame de Mainte- 
non, who had been long labouring to overthrow him, to in- 
duce Louis XIV. to command him to resign. The person 
charged to inform him of the king’s determination was the 
Duc de Beauvilliers, between whom and Chamillart there 
were ties both of friendship and alliance. Beauvilliers was 
in the greatest distress at the orders that he received, and 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to excuse himself from exe- 
cuting them. Louis, however, insisted, and only permitted 
Beauvilliers to take with him his brother-in-law, the Duc de 
Chevreuse. Their interview with Chamillart is too remark- 
able, and too much to the honour of that minister, to be 

assed over without notice. The two dukes found him alone 
in his cabinet, labouring to prepare a memorial which the 
king had demanded; but the anxicty and distress visible in 
their countenances at once showed him that something had 
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gone wrong. ‘“ What is the mattcr, gentlemen?” said he, 
with a countenance perfectly serene: “if what you have to 
say refers to me alone, speak, for I have long been prepared 
for everything.” With grief and difficulty they told him the 
whole. “The king is master,” he replied, without the 
slightest change of countenance ; “I have tried to serve him 
to the best of my power;—lI hope that another may serve 
him more to his satisfaction and more happily.” He then 
folded up the memoir that he had just finished for the king, 
added a page and a half of respectful thanks for the bounties 
and promises which Louis now showered upon him to soften 
the pain of his dismissal, arranged his papers, left the keys 
of his office to be given to his successor, and set out for his 
country house without one apparent regret. 

The joy of the people on the dismissal of Chamillart was 
extreme, for, forgetting various important services which by 
his activity and promptitude he had rendered to the state, 
they hated him as much for misfortunes with which he had 
nothing to do, as for the errors which he had really com- 
mitted. He was succeeded in office by Desmarets in 1709; 
but scarcity, poverty, unsuccessful war, a people irritated 
beyond all forbearance, a monarch whose energies though 
not gone were subdued, and a land utterly exhausted of re- 
sources, was all that Desmarets found surrounding him upon 
his entrance into office. Je was the nephew of the famous 
Colbert; but Colbert himsclf, though the greatest architect 
that ever lived of a nation’s prosperity, could hardly have 
constructed success out of materials such as these. 

The public debt daily increased, and also the public ex- 
penditure. The continued tampering with the currency pro- 
duced its usual ruinous effects upon commerce, and a still 
more ruinoué’ effect upon the finances of the kingdom. The 
commercial prosperity which had grown up under the foster- 
ing care of Colbert, had long been done away, but it was re- 
served for his nephew to sec a rich and abundant land, fertile 
in every resource, reduced to a lower pitch of misery than 
even that which the civil and foreign wars of the regency of 
Anne of Austria had produced. Of course it would be out 
of place hero to enter into all the details of the finances of 
Louis XIV.; but the state of depression to which the reve- 
nue and the commerce of France were reduced under Maza- 
rin, — their rise, increase, prosperity, and activity under 
Colbert, and under the pacitic system which he sdvocnted, 
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—their decline, fall, and utter ruin under the ambitious and 
disastrous enterprises of Louis XIV.—offer to monarchs 
and statesmen, and nations, one of the most instructive and 
awful lessons in the history of the world. 

To the other misfortunes of France was added, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, a long and determined 
revolt in one of her southern provinces. | 

We have abstained in this work, as far as possible, from 
speaking of any of the various religious dissensions of 
France, wherever it was not absolutely necessary, and wher- 
ever the passing controversies of ecclesiastics upon points 
of doubt and mystery, the gloomy persecutions of bigotry. 
or the more violent movements of fanaticism, produced none 
of those grand results which affect the fate of nations. The 
quarrels of the Jansenists and the Jesuits; the expulsion of 
a few men of piety from France; the persecution of Fenelon 
for the encouragement of doctrines somewhat wild and fana- 
tical; the imprisonment of Madame Guyon for doctrines 
which, however wild, would soon have cured themselves, and 
could have done no great harm even had they been adopted 
by a considerable sect—affect little the general reader, and 
have produced no important effect of any kind in the history 
of the world. Not so, however, the persecution of the Hu- 
guenots, which drove hundreds of thousands of the most in- 
dustrious workmen and the most respectable citizens from 
the soil of France, which carried new arts and manufactures 
to other countries, and which put the most lamentable check 
upon the commerce of Louis’s dominions. Not so, either, 
the revolt of the Cevennes, which embarrassed greatly Louis's 
movements during the carly part of the war of the succes- 
sion, when England, Germany, and Holland, were firmly 
united against him, and Spain, divided between‘ two parties, 
was the object struggled for between France and the Empire. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine that a revolt of such im- 
portance as to divide the forces of Louis, and act as a serious 
diversion in favour of the allies against France, should be 
chiefly supported by the madness of a few fanatics; but such 
was the case in Languedoc. In that part of the country, 
remote from any great capital, unprovided with the means of 
instruction, the people were at that time extremely ignorant, 
wild, and barbarous, Of course, this is the state most favour- 
able to fanaticism ; and the warm imaginations of the south 
rendered the Cevennes prompt to reccive any fanciful and 
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superstitious impressions. The persecution of the Protes- 
tants at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes had 
left deep and dangerous feelings behind in many parts of the 
country. The minds of men brooded over their wrongs, and 
the necessity of restraining their thoughts only rendered them 
more intense and perilous. In this state, then, some persons, 
principally, it would seem, Protestant clergymen, fell into the 
very common error of believing themselves prophets ; and, m- 
spired with all the devotion and zeal which the firm convic- 
tion of supernatural endowments afford, they promulgated 
their own opinions in defiance of the tvrannical laws of the 
land in which they lived, fully satisfied with their own 
righteousness, and feeling certain of eternal reward for their 
sufferings on earth. There can be no doctrines, however ab- 
surd, which will not mect with a certain number of zealous 
supporters, and there can be no doubt that endemic diseases 
of the mind are no less common than epidemic diseases of the 
body. 

The prophets, therefore, found numerous followers in their 
own Se Fd aie ae) and, amongst the rest, many gentlemen 
of considerable property, one of the most remirkable amongst 
whom was a person of the name of Rochegude, who entered 
into a strict correspondence with various Huguenots in Hol- 
land, both Dutch and French, and a constant communication 
was established between Languedoc and the United Provinces 
at the very time that war was going on between France and 
the latter country. The sect,in the mean time, went on and 
prospered ; and two remarkable fanatics sprung up, named 
Jurien and De Serre, who soon threw their followers into all 
the ecstasics of religious insanity. They met upon the tops 
of the mountains, they prophesied, they fell into convulsions, 
and they even‘laboured hard to perform miracles, but in vain. 
Added ‘to these were soon a number of the Huguenot minis- 
ters, who had been exiled*from France. Driven from one state 
of fanaticism to another by the scourge of persecution, they 
returned to Languedoc, calling themselves apostles, and 
wr es in many of its most extravagant forms, the doctrines 
of the prophetical fanatics. The sect spread, and it was soon 
followed by a collision with the government. 

The particulars of the transactions which now occurred are 
very difficult to be met with, unmingled with religious and 
party feelings, or unperverted by the prejudiced statements of 
friends and opponents. In what I am going to say, therefore, 
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in regard to the commencement of actual hostilities, I speak 
with great diffidence, as it seems to me that all the wells of 
information on this subject are poisoned by prejudices, and I 
have not the means of purifying the stream. A clergyman of 
the name of Brousson was one of the first victims to fanatical 
zeal. He had fora time emigrated to Holland, but returning 
to Languedoc, taught boldly his doctrines; and formed a pre- 
ject, we are told, for introducing the pag of England and 
of Savoy into the province. A part of his correspondence 
with the Duke of Schomberg was intercepted by the govern- 
ment. He was arrested, tried, and condemned, not upon the 
charge of teaching contrary to law the doctrines of reformed 
religion, but upon that of high treason. Such is the general 
statement made by French historians, and there can be no 
doubt that treason was the pretence, if not. the motive of his 
condemnation. The sentence, pronounced upon bim, how- 
ever, would seem to show that religious feelings mingled 
greatly in the proceedings against him. He was condemned 
to be broken on the wheel. Now, that punishment for many 
years had been applied alone to crimes of a religious charac- 
ter. The punishment for high treason committed by a person 
of noble family, as in his case, was decapitation ; and even the 
attempts upon the life of Kings of France, which have been 
punished by the wheel, have been considered, J believe, rather 
in the light of parricide than of treason. Le died with the 
constancy of a martyr, and his death increased the numbers 
and the zeal of his sect. 

The fault of an enemy not only added greatly to the num- 
bers of the fanatics, but drove them to acts of violence. 
Missionaries had been sent to the country for the purpose of 
effecting conversions, and the Abbé du Chaila was appointed 
inspector of the missions. This personage having some reason 
tu suspect that the Catholicism of two young ladies, the ‘ 
daughters of a newly-converted geritleman, was likely to be 
shaken, obtained one of those infamous orders from the 
court which disgrace the whole of the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XIV., authorising him to shut up the two young 
women in a convent; and he immediately proceeded to seize 
* upon them. Instead, however, of conveying them to the con- 
vent, as, under any circumstances, it was his duty to have 
done, he carried them at once to his own house.» Whether 
any evil purpose of another kind was attributed to him, justly 
or not justly, I cannot tell; but certain it is that the fanaties 
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attacked the chateau of the abbé, rescued the young ladies 
from his hands, and shot him on the spot: from that moment 
they may be considered to have been in actual revolt. They 
massacred the Catholic priests wherever they could find them, 
and endeavoured to revenge themselves upon Basville, inten- 
dant of the proviace, who had persecuted them from the 
commencement with the most merciless rigour, by hanging 
the eee of the capitation tax with their rolls about their 
neck. 

The cry now became one of no little importance, for it 
added to the zeal of fanaticism which raged in that part of 
the country alone, a motive of resistance which was likely to 
have been adopted by the whole of France. This cry was 
“Liberty of conscience and remission & taxes.” The fana- 
ticism, however, served greatly by the excesses which it pro- 
duced to neutralise the perilous tendency of these more rea- 
sonable demands; for many people who would have willingly 
given them support had they conducted resistance with mode- 
ration, turned from them with disgust and horror when they 
saw them exercise not alone upon the soldiers who fell into 
their power, but upon the unoffending pricsts of another 
religion, and on monks, who had taken no part in their per- 
secution, all the most disgraccful cruelties that fanaticism 
could suggest. <A large tract of country, however, was in 
their hands; many cities of great importance favoured and 
assisted them; a number of gentlemen possessed of fortified 
houses through the Cevennes and Languedoc supported them, 
either secretly or openly; and Holland, Genoa, and Savoy, 
contributed to give them direction and assistance. Thus, in 
the year 1703, a very dangerous nucleus for extensive rebel- 
lion was established in the south, adding the motiveof real 
grievances to’be redressed to the fanatical zeal which inspired 
and strengthened the original sect. 

Louis XTV. now found that, although attacked by foreign 
enemies on every side, it was high time for him to employ 
some force of importance against the internal adversaries of 
his government. He, therefore, sent the Marquis of Mont- 
revel, an officer of considerable distinction, to command in 
the disturbed districts; but Montrevel, on his arrival, found 
that the danger was much greater, and the revolt more ex- 
tensive, than had been known at the court. The fanatics 
were already striking medals for themselves; they had several 
printing presses at command; and, in the skirmishes which 
took place, the troops of the king were frequently repulsed 
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with loss. Such of the fanatics as were se phi had been, 
and still were, treated with every sort of cruelty and brutality ; 
and these acts were, of course, retaliated upon the royal 
troops whenever they fell into the hands of their adversaries. 
The king’s forces, however, in Languedoc, were by no means 
few in number. In January, 1703, an officer of the name of 
Julien, originally a Savoyard, and who had greatly distin- 
guished himself as a leader of partisans, was sent to Langue- 
doc with two regiments of dragoons, and between three and 
four thousand infantry, and in the end of the same year 
twenty battalions more, with a strong park of artillery, were 
despatched to the aid of Montrevel. Nothing, however, was 
done to reduce the revolt, and, according to the account of 
Marshal Villars, th@ indiscriminate punishments which were 
employed by Julien, Montrevel, and Basville, not only in- 
creased the number of the insurgents, but made them fight 
with a degree of determination not to be fouad in men who 
had any other hope than in resistance unto death. 

In the year 1704, Villars was appointed to command in 
Languedoc; and on setting out to take the command of the 
troops, he told the king that with his permission he would 
use means entirely different from those already employed, 
and endeavour to end a war by kindness which had only been 
ageravated by harshness. The king consented at once, saying 
that the marshal might well believe he preferred the preser- 
vation of his people to their destruction. With this determi- 
nation and permission then Villars set out. On arriving in 
the province he found that the insurgents, now known by the 
name of Camisards, might be divided into three classes, which 
it was necessary to separate from each other. The first were 
honest, well-intentioned, and moderate people, who had been 
hurried into insurrection by various circumstartces, but were 
never very zealous, and were now heartily tired of the contest. 
A second class was composed of the rabble of the country, 
who found in the insurrection a glorious opportunity of com- 
mitting the crimes to which nature or habit prompted them. 
“A furious, fanatic, and debauched rabble,” V illars declares, 
“crammed full of prophetesses.” The third were the real, 
sincere, and insane fanatics, “upon whom,’ says Villars, 
“ the fear of death has not the slightest effect.” 

Villars now, as he had announced, proceeded in a course 
directly opposite to that which had been formerly followed, 
and perseveringly joined gentleness to firmness. "Wherever 
the Camisards were found in arms, he pursued them with 
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the utmost energy and determination. Those, however, who 
surrendered, he treated with gentleness and kindness, assem- 
bling them whenever thgre were a sufficient number, and 
advising them either to sell their goods and expatriate them- 
selves, in order to follow their religious opinions unmolested, 
or to remain upor’ a promise given by them to be tranquil 
and peaceable for°the future, guaranteed by the surety of 
two well-known Catholics. His measures of severity, how- 
ever, he acknowledges, succeeded better than those of gentle- 
ness; but the combination of the two proved effectual in the 
end, and the revolt, as far as it was really dangerous, may be 
said to have terminated by the chief commander of the rebel 
troops, named Cavalier, treating with Villars, on finding him- 
self deserted by a number of his followers. It was arranged 
that he should receive a command in the French army, with 
the agreement that he was to raise certain regiments, which 
were to have permission to exercise freely their religion, and 
to be treated in all respects as foreign troops in the pay of 
France. Although sudden succour received from Holland, 
and other countries inimical to France, detached a number of 
those insurgents from their chief who, by their thorough 
fanaticism, were likely to give him the most effectual sup- 
port, he yet effected his purpose of raising at least one regi- 
ment; and, passing into the service of the crown, he received 
the rank of colonel, and a pension from Louis XIV. He, 
however, soon became alarmed by the evident suspicion and 
doubt with which he was regarded in the French army, and 
after a time retired into Savoy. He thence proceeded to 
Holland and England, where he obtained considerable rank 
and reputation, was employed in the wars in Spain, and died, 
we are told, a general officer. 

The picturd which Voltaire gives of this man is entirely 
contradicted by the Memoirs of Villars himsclf, and by a 
letter of his to Chamillart, dated the 5th June, 1704, in which 
he gives an account of the same conversations with Cavalier 
which Voltaire cites, but in a totally different manner. 
Instead of 8 mere intemperate rustic, who ruled his followers 
by means of a prophetess, called the Great Mary, Villars 
himself, in the letter I mention, describes him thus: “He is 
a peasant of the lowest class, not twenty-two years of age, 
and who does not seem eighteen ; little,* and without any- 

* I translate almost literally, though it will be perceived that the second 


clause of the marshal’s sentence does not make logical sense with the first. His 
meanizig, however, is perfectly clear. iia 
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thing imposing in his demeanour, qualities necessary for the 
people, but endowed with firmness and good sense in a sur- 
prising degree. I will give you oge trait of him. It is cer- 
tain that in order to control his people he often put some of 
them to death; and I asked him yesterday, ‘1s it possible 
that, at your age, and without the longshabit of command, 
you should not have any difficulty in often ordering the death of 
your own people?’ ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘when it seemed to me 
just.’ ‘But whom did you employ to execute it?’ ‘ The first 
that I ordered to do so, without a single one ever having 
hesitated to fulfil my orders.’ 

“1 doubt not,” continued Villars, “that you will find this 
very surprising Besides, he has a great deal of skill in 
obtaining supplies, and disposes his troops for an action as 
well as officers well acquainted with the service could do it.” 

Such is the account of Villars of this extraordinary man ; 
but although it is generally stated by Frenck historians that 
Villars completely succeeded in calming the troubles of 
Languedoc, such was not entirely the case. The efforts of the 
revolted fanatics certainly became desultory and ill-regulated, 
and, probably, had the means pursued by Villars been fol- 
lowed: up by himself, they would ultimately have proved per- 
fectly successful. That great officer, however, was called 
from the south to command the army on the Moselle, and 
Marshal Berwick, who succeeded him, had scarcely arrived 
on the scene, when a conspiracy was formed by the Camisards 
of the boldest and most extraordinary character. 

Berwick was sitting one evening with Basville, when a spy 
of the fanatics presented himself, and either being touched 
with remorse, or acting from some other motive which we do 
not know, informed them that a great number of the chief 
Camisards were in the town of Montpelier. This was all he 
would say, and not the fear of death itself could draw from 
him anything more. The gates of the town, however, were 
immediately shut, a general perquisition made, and three 
strangers, who offered instant resistance when they were 
found, were discovered by the police. One of them was killed 
m consequence of his determined resistance, and the two 
others were taken wounded. From one of these Berwick 
learnt, by threats of putting him to death, that an extensive 
and general conspiracy had been formed for seizing him and 
Basville, for obtaining possession of the strong town of 
Nismes, for cauging the whole province to revolt, and for in- 
troducing foreign troops. Every part of this account was 
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found to be correct; precautions were taken to'seize the 

Camisards in Nismes, and an immense number were arrested 

in that town, of whom thirty were put to death by Basville, 

after a trial, perhaps, not of the fairest kind, as it was under a 
ial commission from the court. 

At the same time there can be no doubt, from the testi- 
mony of Berwick ’himself, who solemnly pledges his honour 
to the fact, and that honour shines pure and resplendent 
without one spot upon it, that there was no sort of erime 
which these men had not committed, even to roasting the 
priests that they caught alive, and other horrors with which 
we cannot stain this page. Scveral others of the chiefs were 
arrested from time to time during the ¢ummer of 1705; but 
the Camisards thenceforth appeared no more, except in scat- 
tered troops scarcely worthy of notice. 

During the time that these transactions were taking place 
in Languedoc, and occupying the arms, the attention, and 
some of the best officers of Louis, other events oceurred 
affecting his external relations which called for the exertion 
of every energy both on the part of the monarch and the 
country; and to those events and their causes we must now 
turn. 
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ScaRCELY was the peace of Ryswick signed when the sove- 
reigns of oe turned their eyes towards fresh subjects of 
contention. e health of the Spanish king was daily de- 
clining, and for the vast succession he was about to leave 
there were five claimants of different degrees of consan- 
guinity. We shall only, however, notice three of these, 
although the slight claims of the Duke of Orleans, brother 
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to Louis XIV., in some degree affected the conduct of the 
French monarch towards that prince’s son, the Duc de 
Chartres. These three claimants were, the Dauphin of 
France, the Emperor Leopold, and the son of the Elector of 
Bavaria. The dauphin claimed in right of his mother, Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., and sister of the reigning 
king. The emperor claimed both in rignt of his mother, 
Maria Anne, daughter of Philip III., and on his direct 
descent from Joanna of Castile. The Prince of Bavaria 
founded his title on the rights of his mother, the daughter 
of Margaret Theresa, sister of the reigning monarch of Spain, 
and half-sister of the queen of Louis XIV. 

The dauphin and the Bavarian prince were certainly the 
nearest claimants in point of blood; but the emperor urged 
against them that Margaret Theresa, and Maria Theresa, 
had both made a solemn renunciation on their marriage. 
The Elector of Bavaria, however, supported his son’s title, 
by pointing out that the renunciation of Margarct had 
neither been confirmed by her father the King of Spain, nor 
ratified by the Cortes, both of which acts, according to the 
Spanish law, were necessary to give validity to the renuncia- 
tion. Louis XTV. went further still, and maintained that 
no renunciations were valid at all, whether recognised by the 
Spanish king and the Cortes, as had been the case with his 
own wife, or not. 

Leopold, resting satisfied that the renunciatious would be 
held good by the other powers of Europe, only endeavoured 
to avert all that jealousy which would naturally follow the 
union of the imperial and Spanish crowns, by entering into 
a compact with his eldest son Joseph, to relinquish their 
claims in favour of his second s0n Charles. The yeung 
Prince of Bavaria had no territories of sufficient importance 
to render his exclusion necessary to the safety of the other 
states, and he might therefore hope, not unjustly, to be sup- 
ported by England and MHolland. 

Such was the state of the case at the signature of the 
treaties of Ryswick, and as soon as that act was accomplished, 
William of England, who had so successfully thwarted the 
ambitious designs of Louis XIV. by force of arms, proceeded 
to guard against any extraordinary extension of his power, 
by diplomacy not less clear-sighted and skilful than his mili. 
tary efforts had been vigorous and ‘persevering. His pro- 
ceedings on thie occasion have been made the subject of 
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vituperation by French writers, even of a very late date ; 
but nobody who looks dispassionately at the transactions of 
this period will doubt that he had two great, important, and 
beneficial views before him, in which he was alone thwarted 
by circumstances, and not by any miscalculation upon his 
own part. The first of these views was to insure that the 
ambition of Louis ‘XIV. should not totally and permanently 
overthrowgthe balance of power in Europe; the second, to 
prevent the French monarch’s efforts for that purpose from 
plunging the world once more into a general war. To ac- 
complish the first, it was absolutely necessary to insure that 
the crowns of France and Spain should not be united on the 
same head; and, to accomplish the second, it was requisite, 
first, to make such a contingent partition of the Spanish 
monarchy as to give a sufficient inducement to all parties to 
content themselves with a share rather than to go to war for 
the whole; and, secondly, to array such forces m support of 
that partition as to deter the most ambitious of the claimants 
(Louis XIV.) from grasping with violence more than was 
allotted to him. Such were distinctly the views and pur- 
poses of William ; and such views and purposes would seem 
to be wise and just. 

The formation of his scheme occupied the end of the year 
1697 and the beginning of the year 1698, and it was drawn 
up under the eyes even of the French ambassador. By this 
treaty the crown of Spain was assigned to the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria; Sicily, Naples, and the islands possessed 
by Spain on the coast of Italy, with several other detached 
portions of the monarchy, were given to the dauphin; and 
the Milanese, with a number of other territories, was as- 
signed to the Imperial family. After having been thus 
arranged, in London, the treaty was signed at the Hague, 
in the presence and with consent of ambassadors from all 
the principal states in Europe, with one exception. Louis 
himself fully consented to the arrangement, and the only 

erson whose consent was not gained was the emperor. 

he approbation of the French king, however, was highly 
politic; for, by becoming a Rarty to a treaty which virtually 
recognised the nullity of all renunciations, and which as- 
signed an incompetent portion of the Spanish territories to 
the Imperial family, he at_once established the principle of 
his right, and threw a motive of division between the Empire 
and the maritime powers. The first partition treaty, how- 
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ever, was scarcely concluded, when the Spanish monarch, 
having acquired information of the fact, became indignant 
at this prospective division of his territories, and made a 
will, leaving his whole dominions to the Bavarian prince, 
with a positive prohibition of any partition whatsoever.* 
The will was scarcely signed, when 1t and the treaty were 
both rendered vain by the death of thé young Prince of 
Bavaria at Brussels, not without suspicion of pgison; and 
the claims of Louis and Leopold were the only ones left of 
any weight. 

A new treaty of partition was immediately entered into, 
and by its provisions ample satisfaction, as it would seem, 
was offered to the house of Austria. Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies, were to be the portion of the Arch- 
duke Charles. Naples, Sicily, and some other territories 
were assigned to the dauphin, and the only addition to the 
portion formerly assigned to France which Louis was now to 
obtain, was the long-contested territory of Lorraine, which 
was to be compensated by the cession of the Milanese to the 
Duke of Lorraine. The archduke was to be prevented by 
force from making any attempt upon Spain or Italy till the 
throne became vacant, and three months were allowed the 
emperor to form and announce his final decision as to whether 
he would accept or reject the terms proposed. 

Louis again consented to these arrangements, and it has 
even been considered doubtful whether he did not absolutely 
suggest them. One thing, however, is certain, that he saw 
that such steps would inevitably tread out the last sparks of 
the league of Augsburg; that the division of his enemies 
must necessarily take place if the emperor persisted in claim- 
ing the whole Spanish succession, and that a fair pretext was 
given to France for continuing her military ea ea lons. At 
the same tiie, it is likewise clear, that though he affected to 
be perfectly satisfied with the moderate portion of the ex- 
pected inheritance assigned to France, he carried on a thou- 
sand intrigues to destroy the Austrian party at the court of 
Madrid, and succeeded not only in driving all the adherents 
of the emperor from the councils of the king and queen, but 
in disposing the great bulk of the Spanish nation to support 
a Bourbon prince upon the throne. 

It was now asserted that the renunciation of Maria The- 


« Voltaire says that the will had been made before the treaty. This, however, 
is proved to be incorrect. 
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resa had only been demanded to prevent the union of the 
two crowns upon one head; and that if that objection could 
be removed, the renunciation was immediately null. This 
subtle doctrine was propounded by the Cardinal Porto Car- 
rero; but he found some difficulty in rendering it palatable 
to the King of Spain, who was sincerely attached to the 
Austrian family, t which he belonged; but ultimately, the 
intrigues of France, the arguments of the cardinal, the advice 
of the pope, and the opinions of his council, prevailed over 
the hesitating mind of Charles II., and he signed a will ap- 
pointing Philip, Duke of Anjou, the second son of the dauphin, 
universal heir of the Spanish monarchy. 

The efforts which had been made to produce this result 
were too difficult and laborious not to attract attention. A 
general rumour prevailed throughout Europe, that a will had 
been signed in favour of a French prince, and that the King 
of France, while affecting to be a willing participator in the 

artition treaty, had employed every energy in secret to set 
it aside. The diplomatic correspondence of the day, too, 
suffers the truth to appear in various instances; but the 
whole truth is not told by any one, and it is evident that, 
perfectly understanding the occult meaning of the expres- 
sions which they used, the king, his ministers, and his ambas- 
sadors, employed in general the most equivocal language in 
regard to the Spanish succession even in writing to each 
other, safely guarding themselves by such means against the 
evil consequences of discovery. 

Suspicions, indeed, were entertained, and it would seem 
that explanations in regard to his conduct were more than 
once demanded of the French king. The assurances of 
Louis, however, calmed the states of Holland and the 
government of England, and he continued his preparations 
as if to give effect to the partition treaty, while there can 
be little doubt that the object of those preparations was to 
seat his grandson on the throne of Spam. What was the 
exact nature of the intrigues used by Louis, to what extent 
they were carried, and by what means conducted, is a matter 
which will probably always remain in obscurity, as well as 
what plan of action he had jaid down for himself to meet the 
various contingencies which might present themselves. My 
own belief is, that he decidedly laboured to procure the 
nomination of a French prince, and prepared to support in 
arms that nomination if it ee be made; but that had the 
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will of the Spanish king confirmed the arrangements of the 
artition treaty, he would not have attempted to put it aside, 
ut would only have employed his forces to overawe the 
ambition of the house of Austria, and to compel its submis- 
sion to the partition of the Spanish dominions. 

The will of Charles I]. had scarcely been signed when 
death put the question to issue, and his testament was pro- 
duced to the eyes of the world. It then appeared that he 
had nominated Philip, Duke of Anjou, as his immediate suc- 
cessor to the throne, and in case of his death without children, 
or his accession to the crown of France, he named the Duke 
of Berri as next heir, and in his default the Archduke Charles. 
But a special provision was inserted in the will, absolutely 
prohibiting the union either of the Spanish and the French, 
or the Spanish and Impcrial crowns on the head of the same 

rince. 

Charles II. of Spain died on the 1st of November, 1700. 
Notice of the event was immediately transmitted to Louis, 
and the news, it would appear, reached him on the 8th. It 
is said that the French king hesitated even at this moment 
whether he should accept the will or not; and, from the Me- 
moirs of Danjeau, it is clear that the matter was still appa- 
rently in doubt upon the 13th. Ambition, however, prevailed 
in the end, if it had not been victorious from the beginning ; 
and on the 16th Louis announced to his grandson the deci- 
sion to which he had come. The prince was then imme- 
diately proclaimed in Madrid as Philip V.; and on the 4th of 
December he sct out for his new dominions, where he was 
received with every expression of joy and satisfaction. 

Though astonished at what had taken place, though mor- 
tified and apprehensive, neither England nor Halland were 
prepared to oppose in arms the progress of French ambition, 
and both those countries immediately recognised Philip as 
King of Spain, while the Duke of Savoy and the Elector of 
Bavaria declared themselves ready to support him on the 
throne with all their power. Only two protestations were 
recorded against the of the deceased monarch. The first 
was that of the Duke of Orleans, whose contingent rights 
were entirely overlooked in the will. The second was that of 
the emperor, who suffered his intention of resisting to be- 
come spparent, though he was by no means prepared to put 
it into effect. In the mean time, however, the attitude 
assumed by Louis was so formidable, that there was much 
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reason to suppose the emperor would be forced to confine 
himself to protestations and complaints. 

The Elector of Bavaria was also governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and France in consequence seemed secure in 
that quarter. His dominions, too, opened the way to the 
heart of the Empire at any time for the armies of France. The 
Duke of Savoy, whose daughter was promised to the new 
King of Spain, commanded the sy into Italy. The Milanese 
recognised the title of the French prince at onec, and the 
whole dominions which Charles had left to the Duke of Anjou 
in Europe, were either by immediate contiguity to France, or 
by close alliances between the monarch of that country and 
the princes whose territorics intervened, in a situation to be 
defended by the armies of Louis, without any obstacle lying 
in the way. 

This prosperous condition, however, of the affairs of Louis 
and his grandson was more apparent than real. Though 
England and Holland had virtually recognised the title of 
the new King of Spain, they had determined from the first 
not to suffer such a preponderance of power to lie in the 
hands of the Bourbons as that which Louis had now ob- 
tained. The Duke of Savoy, treacherous as he had shown 
himself, was not to be depended upon. The minor princes 
of the Empire were jealous of the influence obtained by 
France, and apprehensive of the union between that coun 
and Bavaria; and two of the greatest generals that ever lived, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
were preparing to put themselves at the head of those armies 
which were destined to reduce the power of Louis to the 
lowest ebb. 

The first actual efforts of the war began in Italy; but pre- 
vious to its commencement Louis had thrown garrisons into 
the principal towns of Flanders, where they were willingly 
received by the Elector of Bavaria, and had also obtained 
possession of*Mantua. The troops of Spain, for the war was 
nominally between that crown and the Empire, were com- 
manded by the Prince de Vaudemont, and the auxiliary 
troops of France by Marshal Catinat, with whom was joined 
the Duke of Savoy, nominally as generalissimo, The coming 
storm was very clearly seen for some time before it broke, 
but Louis gave orders to his generals neither to commence 
the war, nor to violate the Venetian territory, but to content 
themselves with the defence of the Milanese. Prince Eugene, 
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however, entertaining no such scruples, advanced rapidly 
upon them. He sent, it is true, to beg permission of the 
states of Venice to march through their territories, but he 
did so march without waiting for an answer, attacked the 
French general, Saint Frement, at Carpi, on the 9th of July, 
defeated him completely, and forced Catinat back behind 
the Adda. Every movement that the French army made, 
every design that the generals entertained, was immediately 
known to the active German commander, and Catinat began 
to entertain strong suspicions that the Duke of Savoy was 
once more betraying those to whom he had allied himself. 
His representations to the court of France were so strong 
upon this subject, and his suspicions so manifest to the Duke 
of Savoy himself, that Catinat was soon after superseded, and 
Villeroi appointed to take his place. Before Catinat quitted 
the army, however, it was determined, much against that 
general’s inclination, to attack a post of the Lnperial army, 
at Chiari, which had been strongly fortified, and was sup- 
ported in the rear by the whole foree of Eugene. The prince 
was soon informed of what was about to take place, and 
ready to resist, and a sanguinary engagement took place, in 
which the Duke of Savoy showed the most undaunted cou- 
rage and pertinacity at the very time that he was in secret 
alliance with the power he was attacking. 

In the mean time vigorous efforts were making in England 
and Holland, for the purpose of supporting the emperor by 
force of arms. Difficulties of various kinds had at first pre- 
vented those two states from taking a part in the contest ; 
for though William clearly saw danger to the whole of Eu- 
rope im the successful ambition of Louis, yet he was himself 
shackled by a short-sighted parliament in the one country, 
and by narrow and timid views in the rulers of the other. 
A change, however, soon took place in the feelings of the 
two nations; the occupation of the frontier fortresses by 
French troops alarmed the Dutch ; the commercial measures 
taken by Louis, in order to absorb the whole trade of Spain, 
increased their apprehension. England had its share in such 
fears, and the encroachment of the French king in every point 
of policy, made itself felt at the same moment, that the first 
successes of Eugene and the vigorous efforts of the emperor 
came to ove confidence and excite emulation. 

William ITI., though greatly enfeebled in body, still exerted 
powerfully his strong and active mind. The first step was 8 
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demand made by England and Holland that the French 
troops should be withdrawn from the Netherlands ; the Dutch 
then appealed to England for aid, according to the treaty of 
1677, and then, on the 7th of September, 1701, a general 
alliance was concluded at the Hague, between Holland, Eng- 
land, and Austria, under the immediate direction of William. 
The terms were Moderate, but the language was firm and 
strong, and the avowed objects of the treaty were to separate 
the Netherlands from France, to prevent that country from 
obtaining any part of the Spanish Indies, and to require satis- 
faction for the Austrian claims upon the Spanish monarchy. 
Subsidiary treaties also had been entered into with Denmark 
and Brandenburg, and the former country promised a support 
of twelve thousand men. 

Ten days after the signature of the treaty of alliance 
James II. died at Versailles, and Louis XIV. solemnly re- 
cognised his son as King of Great Britain. This might vir- 
tually be considered a declaration of war against William, 
and it caused an universal feeling of indignation throughout 
the British dominions. The English ambassador was imme- 
diately withdrawn from the court of France; the French 
ambassador was ordered to quit Great Britain ; a new parlia- 
ment was summoned, which, by the most extensive corruption 
perhaps ever known, was rendered Whig in its character, 
and William’s views were eagerly followed in regard to an 
immediate war with France. Liberal supplies were instantly 
granted for that purpose, all the king’s foreign policy was 
approved, and the Abjuration Act marked the sense of the 
commons in regard to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 

Marlborough was sent over to Flanders at the head of ten 
thousand men, and William himself was preparing to take 
the field wneh death cut short his career, and transmitted his 
sceptre to others. That sceptre, however, was wielded by Anne 
to the same effect, for Marlborough aad Godolphin followed 
the line of policy which William had commenced; and Hein- 
sius, the grand pensionary, the friend and admirer of the late 
stadtholder, was ready and capable of pursuing the plan of 
which William had already made him aware. Thus supported, 
the emperor had been enabled to strengthen his aay, 
wud concentrate his influence in Germany. A diet had been 
held at Ratisbon, and #great majority of the electors declared 
in favour of their chief. The Elector of Bavaria was com- 
pelled to enter into a treaty of neutrality, and at length, on 
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the 15th of May, a simultaneous declaration of war against 
Louis was made by the courts of Vienna and London, and 
their high mightinesses the states of Holland. 

Louis had long been preparing to meet the coming storm, 
and while he reinforced the armies in Italy, acting under the 
command of Villeroi and the Duke of Savoy, a force of sixty 
thousand men took the field in the Low Vountries, led by 
Bouffiers and the Duke of Burgundy. Another large army 
was collected on the Rhine, and the war, so lately extin- 
guished, recommenced with as much fury as ever, but with a 
more important object as the subject of contention. 

At first, success seemed to attend the arms of France, and, 
at the beginning of the campaign in Flanders, Boufflers and 
the Duke of Burgundy advanced almost to the gates of Ni- 
meguen. Marlborough, however, having under his command 
a force at least equal to that opposed to him, marched to en- 
counter the enemy, and forced the Duke of Burgundy to re- 
tire before him, beginning that splendid course of success 
which he pursued with scarcely a check to the end of the war. 
The pupil of Turenne, the same spirit characterised the mili- 
tary efforts of Marlborough, with perhaps a greater degree of 
fire and activity ; and in his very first campaign his combina- 
tions were so rapid, and yet so skilful, his marches so unex- 
pected, and yet so well-timed and well-judged, that the Duke 
of Burgundy seems to have becn confounded as well as 
astonished; and after retiring rapidly before the English 
general, he left the army under the command of Boufflers, and 
returned to court from an inglorious campaign. Nor were the 
manouvres of Marlborough without fruit. Venloo, Rure- 
mond, and Liége were taken in the space of a month, and a 
number of other places of less importance signalised the pro- 
gress of the allies against the French monarch.’ =. 

The French were but Jittle more successful on the banks 
of the Rhine, where the King of the Romans, at the head of a 
powerful army, prepared to wrest from France all that she had’ 
obtained in that quarter since the peace of Munster. Kaiser- 
werth, in the electorate of Cologne, was taken on the 15th of 
June, and Landau surrendered after a gallant resistance on 
the 11th of September. At this period, however, the Duke of 
Bavaria, having made rapid but secret preparations for resist- 
ing the Imperial power, violated themcutrality he had pro- 
mised, seized upon Ulm and Memingen, and made various 
efforts to traverse the country which lay between him and the 
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French armies in Alsace. In this, however, he was frustrated, 
both by the efforts of the Imperial generals, and by the re- 
fusal of the Swiss to suffer his troops to cross their territory. 

Catinat, recalled from Italy, and the celebrated Villars, 
had in vain attempted to succour Landau; but the latter 
general now made a vigorous effort in order to pass the 
Rhine, and co-operate with the Elector of Bavaria. Catinat 
had refused to make the attempt, but Villars, having swelled 
his army by large reinforcements, proceeded to Huningen, 
deceived Prince Louis of Baden, who commanded the Im- 

erial forces, cffected his passage in the neighbourhood of 
‘riedlingen, and then engaged the Imperial army, which 
suffered a somewhat doubtful defeat, that obtained, how- 
ever, for Villars the rank of a Marshal of France. 

The Prince Louis, though he had certainly retreated from 
his position at Friedlingen, was soon in a state to prevent 
the Wrench from drawing any further advantage from their 
first success. The army of Villars recrossed the Rhine, and 
the Imperial troops retired into winter quarters. 

In Italy, in the mean time, various events had taken place, 
but upon the whole the result of the campaign in that quar- 
ter was in favour of France. Only two events, however, will 
require any particular remark: the first of which was the 
surprise of Cremona by Prince Eugene, and the second the 
famous battle of Luzzara. In every manceuvre, and in every 
encounter with Villcroi, Eugene had preserved a great supe- 
riority ; and he entertained so thorough a contempt for the 
French general, that his enterprises against him assumed a 
wild and romantic character, which he well knew how to 
change for prudence and skill when opposed to an officer of 
greater judgment. In the month of February, 1702, Eugene 
undertook ah enterprise upon Cremona, a strong town gar- 
risoned by the French, and capable of resisting any ra 
He first established a communication with a priest of the 
town, who introduced four hundred German soldiers mto 
the city, through a convent; the soldiers made themselves 
masters of the gates, and Eugene, with four thousand men, 
was within the walls before cither the governor of the city or 
Villeroi, the commander-in-vhief of the French , Was 
aware of the presence of an enemy. Both were sleepin 
soundly, when some discharges of musketry woke them, an 
Villeroi was captured and sent out of the town as he was 
running forth to see what was the matter. 
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Notwithstanding this first success, however, Eugene could 
not retain possession of Cremona. A French regiment which 
was assembling at that early hour to be reviewed, waa brought 
up in haste to oppose the Germans. Two Irish regiments 
jomed the others, and a vigorous resistance was soon or- 
ganised in the interior of the town. A second corps of Ger- 
mans, which Eugene expected to arrive, was prevented b 
various accidents from coming up to support him; and, 
after having fought in the streets of the city during the 
whole day, Eugene was obliged to retire from the gates, 
and leave the place once more in the hands of the French 
garrison. 

The capture of Villeroi, however, was the greatest misfor- 
tune that could have happened to the Imperial army. The 
Duke of Venddme was sent to command the French troops 
in Italy in his stead, and though in activity and in genius 
he was certainly inferior to Eugene, he was equal to him in 
presence of mind, military skill, and intrepid courage. A 
number of small engagements and rapid manceuvres took 
place, in which the advantage was sometimcy on one side and 
sometimes on the other; but at length the grandson of Louis 
XIV., whom we shall now call Philip V. of Spain, after hav- 
ing visited his Neapolitan dominions, and met With nothing 
but matter for disgust and disappointment, joincd the army 
under Vendéme at Cremona, and proceeded to cross the Po, 
in order to expel the Imperial army from the Duchy of 
Mantua. After surprising and cutting to pieces a detached 
corps of Eugene’s army, Vendéme and Philip encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Luzzara, at which spot the Imperial 
general conceived the bold design of surprising them in their 
eamp. He advanced, therefore, with all speed and secrecy, 
and prepared to attack them at the very moment they were 
proceeding to repose after their march. His approach was 
accidentally discovered in time, however, and a sanguinary 
battle ensued, which lasted till nightfall, when the two 
armies separated, both claiming the victory, though in reality 
there was no victory on either part. Few prisoners were 
taken, the carnage was terrible, and several officers of very 
high importance were lost both to France and to the em- 


Bra tg ; 
Philip distinguished himself greatly in the battle, fighting 
with desperate courage wherever his presence could animate 
the soldiers. The two armics passed the night in presence 
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of each other, and neither seemed at all disposed to retire ; 
each entrenching its camp more strongly, as if determined to 
weary out its adversary. Eugene remained the last upon 
the ground, but Vendéme only marched to capture Luzzara, 
Borgo Forte, and Guastalla; which would seem to show that 
any advantage in*the engagement was really on the side of 
the French. * 

The campaign ended without any further effort of import- 
ance in Ttal ; but in the mean time the state of Spain itself 
was anything but that which Louis XIV. could have desired. 
His grandson Philip displayed from the first steps of his 
administration a degree of indolence and apathy which was 
never conquered, except in moments of the greatest difficulty 
or danger. Discontent succeeded amongst the Spaniards; 
and although a great majority of the nation remained at- 
tached to the Bourbon race, a number of the principal nobles, 
either publicly or in secret, favoured the cause of the arch- 
duke. An English fleet and army approached Cadiz, co- 
operating with the Imperialists under the Prince of Darm- 
stadt, pillaged thp neighbouring country in a most barbarous 
manner, and having been frustrated in their designs upon 
that city, attacked and defeated the French and Spanish 
fleet in the Bay of Vigo. 

The loss of ay a to the Spanish crown on this occasion 
was Immense, and the navy of the Bourbon monarch was an- 
nihilated by the same blow which deprived him of all the 
supplies on which he had calculated to meet the wants of the 
ensuing year. Difficulties, however, seemed but to give the 
young King of Spain some portion of energy, and Louis 
XIV. did everything in his power to stimulate his grandson 
to exertion. _ Never, indeed, does the character of the French 
monaroh appear to greater advantage than in his correspond- 
ence with Philip V. The wisdom, the candour with which 
he praises his good qualities, and reproves his weaknesses ; 
the keen discrimination which he displays in regard to the 
dangers and difficulties which Sounial the newly-acquired 
throne of Spain, and the prudence and moderation, gained 
from experience, with which he directed every step of his 
young relation, afford an extraordinary picture of the mo- 
narch’s mind, all his precepts contrasting strongly with 
various parts of his own conduct, and especially with the 
efforts which he was at that very time making to wring from 
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Philip a variety of unjust concessions and privileges in 
favour of France. 

By the vast exertions made by Louis, both in Spain and 
in France, the campaigns of 1703 proved much more favour- 
able to his arms than might have been expected. On the 
side of Germany, Villars completed his career with success, 
took possession of the towns of Offenburg ‘and Rastadt, and 
then made himself master of the fort of Kehl, after which he 
advanced with a design of joining the Elector of Bavaria, who 
projected an attack upon the Tyrol in conjunction with Ven- 
déme, from the side of Italy. Some delays, not easily ex- 
plained, occurred ;* but at length Villars pushed on rapidly, 
and leaving a good many towns unattacked behind him, he, 
on the 12th of May, effected his junction with the Duke of 
Bavaria. 

Marshal Tallard had been left on the Rhine with a strong 
corps of observation, to keep the Duke of Baden in check ; 
and the united army of France and Bavaria, unopposed upon 
the Danube, threw the whole Empire into consternation, But 
little, however, resulted from this favo situation, for 
scarcely had the elector and Villars effected their junction, 
when they again separated, and the former marched to take 

ossession of the Tyrol, while the latter remained upon the 

anube. Venddme, in the mean time, hastened to co- 
operate with the elector from the side of Italy, but some 
skilful operations of Count Staremberg threw unexpected 
difficulties in his way, and certain information that the Duke 
of Savoy,—although his daughter Maria Louisa had added 
another bond to those which tied him to the house of Bour- 
bon, by her marriage with the young King of Spain,—was 
about to quit his alliance with France, and once more join 
the house of Austria, forced Vendéme to abandon his part 
of the projected operation; and the Elector of Bavaria was 
oeases to abandon the Tyrol and hasten rapidly back into 

uabia. 

In the mean time a detachment from Villars’s army had 
gained the advantage in a skirmish at Minderkingen, and 
after the reunion of the troops of France and Bavaria, they 
again proved victorious over Count Stirum, not far from the 

* St. Simon says that the cause of the delays of Villars was the refusal of a 


peseport for his wife on the part of Prince Louis of Baden, and the commands of 
the king to go without her. 
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spot where the famous battle of Blenheim was to be fought 
ere long. 

While, these advantages had been gained in tho heart of 
the Empire, the Duke of Burgundy, aided by Vauban, had 
laid siege to and captured Brissac; but the war in the Low 
Countries, and om the Lower Rhine, showed a very different 
face. The emperor, well knowing how advantageous it was 
for him to Have such a general as Villcroi in active service 
against him, had been easily persuaded to set him at liberty ; 
and he was immediately placed over the head of Boufflers, in 
command of the army of Flanders. 

Marlborough was at that time absent from the Low Coun- 
tries, conducting the siege of Bonne,* which city he took, 
notwithstanding a most gallant defence made by the Mar- 
quis d’Alégre; and Villeroi hastened with impotent speed to 
seek some opportunity of gaining a petty advantage while 
the great English general was absent. The Dutch Marshal 
Overkirk was not sufficiently strong to prevent Villeroi from 
taking the town of Tongres, which, Berwick informs us, had 
for its only defence a wall flanked with some miserable towers. 
No sooner, however, had Bonne surrendered, than Marlbo- 
rough hastened to jom Overkirk, and finding the French 
army nuch stronger than he had expected, he mancuvred 
skilfull ully for some time in the face of Villcroi, seeking to gain 
some advantage; but in conscqucnce of the superior force 
possessed by the French in the Low Countries, he was 
obliged to give up his design of attacking Antwerp and 
Ostend, and was only able to capture the town of Huy, 
while the Dutch goneral Opdam encountered and fought the 
French in the village of Ekerens. 

The French, as usual, claim a complete victory; but there 
can be,no doubt that in the first instance the success was 
entirely upon the side of the Dutch, though in the end teary 
was obliged to retire before a superior force, while Schom- 
berg, the second in command, maintained the ground, and 
covered the retreat with perfect order and sec pearl Al- 
though the French force was, as we have said, superior to 
the army under the command of Marlborough, that great 
general did not hesitate to detach a part of his troops to the 
support of the emperor; and even after ae done so, he 
strove, but in vain, to bring Villeroi to a battle. It would 
seem, however, that the French generals had positive orders 

* Memoirs of Marshal Berwick, p. 204-206. 
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against risking such a step, and Villeroi remained in his lines 
while Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres, were taken; and the 
campaign ended in the month of November, certainly not to 
the glory or advantage of France. 

Towards Alsacc, however, a considerable advantage was 

ined ; for Tallard not only besieged and.took the town of 

dau, but during the siege defeated a division of the allied 
army under the Prince of Hesse, who had marched to effect 
the relief of the place. 

One great disaster which happened to France in the course 
of this campaign, was the detection of the Duke of Savoy. 
Catinat had been the first who had suspected him of in- 
trigues with the enemy; Villeroi had likewise had good 
reason to belicve that he was unfaithful to France; but 
Vendéme discovered his treachery more completely, and 
although he was not able to arrest the prince himeelf who 
kept up a fair appearance to the very last day of his stay in 
the French camp, he disarmed the troops of Savoy, and 
would not suffer them to follow their sovereign to join the 
Austrian forces. With prompt alacrity the French general 
then turned and defeated a small corps of German troops 
which was advancing to the support of the duke; but he was 
less successful in his efforts to prevent the junction of Count 
Staremberg with that prince. The Austrian commander 
effected his purpose with a degree of skill and activity which 
frustrated all the efforts of Venddme, and the Duke of Savoy 
once more found himself at the head of a considerable force. 

Another event, scarcely less disastrous in its consequences 
to France, was the defection of the King of Portugal from 
his ‘alliance with the Bourbon dynasty in Spain. Not only 
did he withdraw the support which he had originally given 
to Philip V., but on the 16th of May he entered ‘into the 
confederation against Louis XIV., and offered to give the 
armies of the allies, who were now preparing to support 
vigorously the Archduke Charles in his claims upon the 
throne of Spain, an entrance through Portugal into that 
country. Rapid preparations were carried on by England, 
in order to take advantage of such an opportunity; and, in 
the month of March of the following year, the archduke, 
uuder the title of Charles ITI., landed in Lisbon at the head 
of nine thousand English and Dutch troops, supported by # 
fleet of forty ships of war. For some time, notwithstandin 
the strenuous exertions of a Portuguese army, the Frenc 
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and Spanish troops under the Duke of Berwick gained con- 
siderable advantages; but those advantages ceased with the 
capture pf Pott Alégre, and everything which Berwick had 
gained was lost again before the end of the campaign. This 
result was clearly attributable to no fault on his part, but to 
that lamentable system of deceit, procrastination, large pro- 
mises, and small*performances, which has been the ruin of so 
many enterprises conducted with the Spaniards. 2 
One of the most singular events of the whole war took 

lace in 1704, which was the capture of Gibraltar by the 

eet under Rooke. After a vain attempt upon Barcelona, 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt and the English admiral 
sailed to attack that fortress. A land force was disembarked, 
and of course produced no effect. The fleet cannonaded the 
fortress without any better result; but a small party of 
English sailors landed on the mole in a frolic, found it un- 
defended, called others to their assistance, obtained posses- 
sion of that important work, and Gibraltar fell mto the 
hands of the English, who have retained possession of it ever 
since. 

Scarcely had the English fleet accomplished this extraor- 
dinary undertaking, when every effort was made upon the 
yart of France and Spain to recover it. Villadarias and De 

onti, celebrated for the conquest of Carthagena, were or- 
dered to recover Gibraltar, while the Count of Toulouse, the 
natural son of Louis X1V., and now Admiral of France, 
sailed in company with the Marquis de Cceuvres to favour 
the operations against that place. He had under his com- 
mand fifty ships of the line, and twenty-four galleys, and he 
encountered the British fleet off Malaga. The two fleets 
fought with vigour and determination, and the young Count 
of Toulouse himself displayed great skill, courage, and deter- 
mination. Night ended the battle, and both parties claimed 
the victory ; but, by the statements of the French authors 
themselves, it appears that the count proposed to the other 
officers to recommence the attack upon the English fleet 
upon the following day, but was overruled; those who op- 
posed him alleging that their loss had been already too 
severe to justify them in renewing the engagement. 

We shall now proceed to follow separately the events 
which took place in Spain, in Germany, in Flanders, and in 
Italy, as it would require too much space to treat of all ex- 
actly in their aironploaical order. 
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To the drawn battle between the English and French 
fleets succeeded another in the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, which was in no degree doubtful. <A part of 
the French fleet, which was sent to co-operate with Marshal 
Tessé in a new siege of Gibraltar, were dispersed and in- 
jured by a tempest; but one half of them were attacked, 
boarded, and captured by the British men-cf-war, and those 
which took refuge on the coasts of Spain were burnt by 
the English, we believe, without exception. From this biow 
the French marine never recovered itself during the war. 

The siege of Gibraltar was raised with terrible loss on the 
part of the French. Salvatierra, Valencia de Alcantara, and 
Albuquerque, surrendered to the allics in the month of May ; 
almost the whole of Catalonia submitted to the archduke, 
and Barcelona was captured by the Earl of Peterborough 
and the army of the Prince of Darmstadt. 4 slight advan- 
tage was gained by Tessé over the Marquis de las Minas, 
who was compelled to raise the siege of Badajoz; but the 
same French general suffered a signal reverse before Barce- 
lona in the following year, though the whole ‘efforts of the 
Bourbon dynasty were exerted to recover that important 
place. The Duke of Berwick was stationed with a corps of 
observation to keep in check the enemy in Estremadura, and 
Philip himself, accompanicd by Tevsé, laid siege to the capi- 
tal of Catalonia, while the Count of Toulouse, with twenty- 
five ships of the line, blockaded the port. All efforts, how- 
ever, were vain. Monjuich, indeed, was captured, but before 
anything could be effected against the city, the allied fleets 
appeared off the port, and Philip was obliged to raise the 
siege, leaving behind him his battering train and almost all 
his baggage. Catalonia was thus confirmed in its adhesion 
to the archduke, and the whole of Arragon submitted, almost 
immediately. 

The allicd army in Estremadura was in the mean time 
making great progress; and, on the one side, Peterborough 
and the archduke marched on from Saragossa, by Molina 
and Pastrana, while Lord Galway, with thirty thousand of 
the allied troops, advanced by Salamanca upon Madrid. The 
queen and the court, who had been left in the capital, retired 
to Burgos, and in the end the allies took possession of the 
capital of Castile. In Madrid, however, nothing but silence 
and solitude greeted them, aud the English generals saw that 
the spirit of the people was against them. This was, per- 
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haps, the most disastrous campaign for the French dynasty 
which had yet taken place since the accession of Philip V., 
for on every side new losses occurred, and while the allied 
armies were overrunning the whole kingdom, the English 
flect was subduing all the scaports, and taking possession of 
the islands in the Mediterranean. Philip, however, who 
never shone but 4n adversity, was far from giving way to de- 
spair; the exertions of his queen were incredible; the hearts 
of the Castilians were entirely in his favour; and gathering 
together all the troops that he could, he prepared once more 
to take the field against the allies. Karly in 1707 took 
place the battle of Almanza, in which the allies under Galway 
and Las Minas were totally defeated, with a loss of five 
thousand men, killed and wounded, and twelve thousand 
prisoners. Both Galway and Las Minas were dangerously 
wounded in the commencement of the action, but they ex- 
erted themselves as far as possible to retrieve their defeat. 
This, however, was impossible, and Berwick pursued his ad- 
vantage with so much judgment and activity, that Arragon, 
Valencia, Murcia, and almost every part of Spain which had 
submitted to the allies (with the exception of Catalonia, and 
the towns of Dénia, Alicante, and Gibraltar) were recovered. 
By this time the Duke of Orleans had joined the Spanish 
forces, and Lerida was soon after besieged by him, and taken 
on the 3rd of October. He captured Tortosa also in the 
beginning of the following year, while Asfeld proved likewise 
successful against Denia and Alicante. 

Thus, in two campaigns, Spain may be said to have been 
twice conquered, once by each party. A slight indication of 
success on the part of the allies took place in the year 1709, 
during which Staremberg succeeded in capturing Balaguer, 
and in the following year the same general twice completely 
defeated the troops of Philip V. at Almenara and Saragossa. 

Madrid was once more now open to the enemy, and Phili 
himself retreated to Valadolid. Charles entered the capital 
in triumph; but the allies were met again by solitude and 
silence; and Philip, finding himself still supported by the 
affection of his people, rejected even the pressing instances 
of his grandfather to resign the crown of Spain. With the 
aid of Vendéme, who was now sent to his assistance by Louis, 
he once more recovered all that he had lost, defeated in a 
general engagement the forces of the allies under Staremberg 
and Stanhope, and having acts Arragon, and a great part 
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of Catalonia, he prepared in 1711 to lay siege to Barcelona. 
It was about this period that the unfortunate change took 
place in the councils of Queen Anne, which led to an altera- 
tion in the whole policy of Europe, and ended in the lament- 
able peace of Utrecht. From this moment the war languished, 
and nothing of any great importance occurred in Spain till 
the death of Louis XIV. . 

We must now return to notice the campaigns in Germany 
and Flanders during the year 1704. Successful in every 
respect against Villeroi during 1703, Marlborough might 
well expect to open the next campaign against that incom- 
petent commander by the reduction of the most important 
towns in Flanders; but a change had taken place in Louis’s 
operations, which called for a corresponding change on the 
part of the English general. Villars, who, if not the best, 
was certainly one of the best officers left in the French 
service, had been recalled from the command in Germany, on 
account of his disputes with the Elector of Bavaria, and had 
been sent to reduce to obedience the body of fanatical in- 
surgents called the Camisards, in the Cevennes, where, as we 
have noticed elsewhere, a number of men, fancying that they 
were prophetically inspired, were daily gaining proselytes, 
and had hitherto set at defiance all the forces that Louis 
could spare to act against them. 

Marshal Marsin had been appointed to command the troops 
formerly under Villars, and nuw with an army of thirty 
thousand men he co-operated with the Duke of Bavaria upon 
the Danube, Jaid Austria itself under contribution, and threat- 
ened Vienna on one side, while the Hungarian insurgents 
menaced the Imperial capital on the other. 

Such was the state of things in the beginning of 1704, and 
to all gies the throne of the emperor tottered, beneath 
him nder these circumstances he called Prince Eugene 
from Italy, with whatever troops could be spared, and left 
that country so completely exposed, that Vendéme and his 
brother found little or no opposition in their efforts for the 
reduction of Piedmont and the Modenese. 

At the same time that the emperor reealled Prince Eugene, 
he notified his situation to Marlborough, and besought his 
aid; and that great general, without a moment’s hesitation, 
hastened towards the spot where the greatest danger lay, 
leaving Overkirk, with a considerable body of the allied 
troops, to amuse Villeroi by the bombardment of Namur. 
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Marlborough took with him, however, the élite of his forces, 
consisting of ten thousand infantry, and a small body of 
horse; and advancing by rapid marches towards the Danube, 
he found the Elector of Bavaria strongly entrenched near 
Donauwerth, with about sixteen thousand men. 

Marlborough, though inferior in force, hesitated not to 
attack the elector. After a sanguinary conflict, the Bavarian 
lines were carried, and driving the enemy before him, the 
English general captured Donauwerth, gat the Danube, 
and cast himself into Bavaria. This bold and decided pro- 
ceeding was not unwatched by either party, and Marshal 
Tallard, with a reinforcement of thirty thousand men, after 
holding some slight communication with Villeroi, marched on 
into Germany to support the Elector of Bavaria. Villeroi 
followed Tallard across the Rhine, in order to support him, if 
necessary, and to observe the movements of Eugene and 
Prince Louis of Baden. 

If the movements of Marlborough in the first instance had 
completely puzzled the French generals, the movements of 
Eugene at the ian moment did not less perplex them, he 
having marched from Vienna to Phillipsburg, and then re- 
turned, first making a movement upon Wirtemberg, and then 
directing his march to Ulm. His purpose was to keep up 
his communication with Marlborough; but his proceedings, 
by serving to puzzle the French generals, caused them to lose 
time, and Tallard did not effect his junction with the Elector 
of Bavaria till fifteen days after the period at which he had 
been expected. No sooner had he joined the elector, how- 
ever, than it was determined that the united forces of France 
and Bavaria should give battle to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Eugene, who had been sporting with Villeroi, hastened to 
support- his colleague, and the two adverse armies met in the 
neighbourhood of Hochstet or Blenheim, on the 18th of 
August, 1704. 

he French and Bavarian army amounted to between sixty 
and seventy thousand men, while that of the allies did not num- 
ber more than fifty-two thousand.* Although the generals of 
France had obtained a most advantageous position in various 
respects, all the dispositions on the part of the French seem 
to have been more or less defective, and there can be no doubt 
that two such officers as Eugene and Marlborough more than 


* Tallard acknowledged that his forces were superior. 
919 
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counterbalanced the inequality of numbers, when oe to 
such generals as Tallard, Marsin, and the Duke of Bavaria. 

The battle began before mid-day,* by Marlborough passing 
a rivulet, and attacking the corps commanded by Marshal 
Tallard, which was upon the right. The nature of the ground 
prevented Eugene from commencing the attack at the same 
time, but he hastened on; while Tallard hiniself, who had left 
his post, and had gone to the left just before the action began,t 
hurried back as fast as possible towards the village of Blen- 
heim. He found the French cavalry already giving way be- 
fore the vigorous charge of the Duke of Marlborough. 

A detached corps of French troops, in the town of Blen- 
heim, was soon cut off from the nght of their army; the 
cavalry of that wing, notwithstanding all the efforts of Tallard, 
was completely routed ; that general himself was taken, mis- 
taking, from the shortness of his sight, a body of Hessians for 
a body of French troops ; and at the same time Eugene suc- 
ceeded in driving back the forces opposed to him, while the 
panic which the complete rout of the left wing occasioned, 
spread through the rest of the army. Nothing was thought 
of but flight ; and thousands of the soldiers threw themselves 
into the Danube, and perished in the streain. 

The Count du Bourg retreated with a small body of in- 
fantry through the marshes. Marsin endeavoured to give 
some orders to the retreat of the rest; but eleven thousand 
men of the best troops of France were left in the small town 
of Blenheim, without the possibility of esqaping, and with 
no choice left but to surrender. 

Thus ended the battle of Blenheim; the allies lost thercin 
upwards of five thousand killed, besides a great number of 
wounded ; but, upon the part of France and Bavaria, not 
twenty thousand men, of the sixty thousand who had entered 
the battle, could be brought together again after it was over. 

Tallard was taken, as we have shown, and his son, who had 
been severely wounded at his side, died a few days after the 
battle.t The prisoners amounted to fourteen thousand men ; 
but, by the avowal of the French themselves, who bear the 


* Some of the French accounts say at eight o'clock in the morning. The Eng- 
me lace the first attack between deve aad twelve. . ; 


allard, we are told, had dined in the centre, and had then, M. de Quency 
8, in prevailed upon against bis will to go to the left to examine what was 


St. Simon, chap. xvili., precisel ks field, a8 
Voltaire and others declare.’ that he did not die on the field, a 
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loss of liberty with more impatient irritability than any other 
nation on earth, “ they were treated by Marlborough with at- 
tention,,complaisance, and politeness in everything, and with 
a modesty perhaps even superior to his victory.” 

The remains of the French army hastened to evacuate Ger- 
many; and, while Eugene swept the whole of Bavaria, leaving 
the unfortunaté elector stripped of every part of his domi- 
nions, Prince Louis of Baden, followed by the King of the 
Romans, besieged and took Landau ; and Marlborough, having 
repassed the Rhine, made himself master of Treves and Trar- 
bach. The Duke of Bavaria, a fugitive from his own domi- 
nions, retired to Brussels, and his brother, the Elector of 
Cologne, driven from his states, likewise took refuge in 
Flanders. 

The recal of Villars, however, in the following year, 1705, 
to the command of the army in Alsace, changed entirely the 
aspect of affairs in that quarter; and though the troops were 
dispirited, and the armies of Louis terribly diminished in 
number, yet Villars had the honour of disconcerting the plans 
of Marlborough. He entrenched himself at Sirk, in advance 
of Thionville and Sar Louis, both of which places he covered, 
and by both of which he was supported ; and he thus insured 
that Marlborough should not fall upon Alsace, without fight- 
ing another general battle in the endeavour to force his camp. 
Marlborough was anxious to make the attempt, and concerted 
measures with Prince Louis of Baden for that purpose. 
Prince Louis, however, who was naturally slow, and was 
jealous also of Marlborough, failed in executing his part of the 
proposed operations, kept his felow-commander waiting till 
the attempt was too late, and Marlborough was obliged to de- 
camp without effecting the purpose of the campaign. Before 
he went, héwever, he is reported to have written to Villars, 
Ronee himself for abandoning his purpose without a 

attle.* 

“ Do me the justice to believe,” he said, “ that my retreat 
is the fault of the Prince of Baden, and that I esteem you as 
much as I am angry with him.” 

In the mean li e, Villeroi had been committing his usual 
faults in the Low Countries. Lines had been constructed 
between Leau and Jleilisen, but they were considerably too 
much extended. Roquelaure, who commanded, was absent 
from his post; and Marlborough, deceiving Villeroi, attacked 

* Villars notices this fact as well as the English historians. 
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and carried the lines, driving the forces which occupied them 
before him as far as Louvain. Not long after, Villars himself, 
having weakened his army by detachments sent to strengthen 
the armies of Villeroi and Marsin, found himself unable to 
defend his own lines at Haguenau, and they were carried by 
the Prince of Baden on the 28th of September. The town 
of Haguenau was also immediately attacked Sy the Imperial 
forces; and, to save his troops being made prisoners of war, 
Peri, who commanded therein, made his escape in the night, 
and the city surrendered.* 

The campaign of 1706 was still more unfavourable to the 
French arms. Villeroi still commanded in Flanders, and he 
was there opposed by Marlborough. Resolved not to suffer 
this campaign to pass without signalising himself by a battle, 
the French marshal took up a position by which the little 
town of Ramillies was immortalised. All that requires to be 
said upon this battle is, that he had posted himself in such a 
situation that his left was completely paralysed by being 
placed behind the little Geete and the marshy ground upon 
its banks; that Marlborough, sceing this error, as well as a 
number of others which Villeroi had committed, took advan- 
tage of it to bring his whole force to act against the centre 
and the right of the French army. All the French officers 
who surrounded Villeroi saw his errors also, and pointed 
them out to him, but he would listen to no counsel; and the 
French army, totally without confidence in its general, was 
vanquished almost before it was attacked. Marlborough met 
with little if any resistance, and im less than an hour the 
whole French force was in flight. Never was there so com- 
plete a rout, never so disastrous a defeat. Not above two 
thousand men were killed on the part of the allies. The 
number on the side of France was much more cousiderable ; 
but their principal loss was in prisoners and in missing, which 
swelled it to the number of more than twenty thousand men. 
The results, however, were much more important to France 
than even those of the battle of Blenheim. The whole Spa- 
nish Netherlands were lost at once: thirteen principal towns 
were captured one after the other, and Marlborough marched 
through the country in triumph. - 

Villeroi dared not write the tidings of his defeat to Louis 
for several days; but though the king recalled him from a 
command of which he was trisapable: Ve treated him kindly, 

* The conduct of this officer was remarkably gallant and serviceable to France. 
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merely saying to him when he saw him, “ Alas! marshal, we 
are not fortunate at our age.”’ The Duke of Vendéme was 
immediately recalled from Italy to replace Villeroi in the 
command of the army; but his absence from that country 
did more harm than his presence in Flanders could do good. 

It luckily happened, however, for the reputation of Ven- 
déme, that the principal efforts of the war were destined to 
be carried on by Villars on the side of Germany. In Fian- 
ders, Vendéme soon found that little was to be done; and in 
his first conferences with the Duke of Bavaria various differ- 
ences arose between them, which were not calculated to 
enable them to act together with vigour. In order to repair 
the loss sustained at Ramillies, a large detachment from the 
a of Germany had marched into Flanders ; but Vendome, 
swallowed up by indolence, was not destined to effect any- 
thing against Marlborough, and, after having narrowly escaped 
being surprised, he returned to the court at the end of 1707, 
where he soon became as discontented with Louis as Louis 
had already become discontented with him. 

On the Rhine, the campaign of 1707 was, for a time, far 
more favourable to France. Villars, at the head of a consi- 
derable body of troops, forced the Imperial lines at Stalhofen, 
drove the enemy’s troops before him in every direction, and 
once more carried the arms of France to the banks of the 
Danube. The whole of Wirtemberg was laid under contri- 
bution, and the Margrave of Bareith, who commanded the 
Imperial troops after the death of Prince Louis of Baden, 
eould by no efforts keep the field agaimst the French army. 
At length, however, George, Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
George I. of England, assumed the command of the Imperial 
ech and a better system of action immediately made itself 
visible. “~ = 

About the same time the army of the French marshal was 
enfeebled by the necessity of detaching a considerable force 
to Dauphiné and Provence. Villars, in turn, was now obliged 
to retire, and the Imperial troops harassed him in his retreat, 
and attacked him with considerable success near Offenburg. 
He can scarcely, indeed, be said to have been defeated at 
at that place, for but a sinall part of either army was en- 
gaged ; fat the Imperialists obtained possession of his camp, 
which they plundcred, and also captured the greater part of 
his baggage. is expedition in Germany was rendered re- 
mazkable y his delivering a number of the French prisoners, 
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and recovering several of the cannon which had been taken at 
the battle of Blenheim ; but no other fruit was derived from 
his temporary success, except, indeed, inasmuch as the spirits 
of the French troops were raised, and some degree of hope 
and confidence was restored to the councils of Louis. 

In the mean while, the demands of Vendéme, notwithstand- 
ing the slight success which he had obtainedein the campaign 
of Flanders, became excessive, and the whole court of Louis 
Was in eager opposition to him; but the monarch himself, 
who knew well his great military talents, overlooked his 
faults, and once more placed him at the head of an army 
destined to oppose Marlborough and Eugene. The young 
Duke of Burgundy, indecd, was nominally in command, but 
the supreme power over all the movements was entrusted to 
Vendéme. 

The campaign opened favourably for France: before Eu- 
gene, who was hastening to join Marlborough, could effect 
that object, Ghent and Bruges were taken by surprise, and 
it was proposed to march for Oudenarde, burn that city, and 
encamp in such a manner as to cut off the supplies of the 
allies. Vendédme’s usual inactivity, however, delayed him 
long ere he began his advance. Marlborough gained three 
forced marches upon him, and encountered him in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city he was about to attack. For some time 
Vendéme would not belicve that the English army was so 
near, but at length he was convinced by his advance guard 
being attacked, and, hurrying forward, he brought up his 
troops in great confusion, and in such a manner as only to 
oppose the heads of his columus to the whole line of the 
enemy. 

Night set in upon a scene of confusion seldom witnessed, 
and the question became whether the French arniy_ should 
keep its ground and endeavour to recover its advantage, or 
retreat during the night. The latter course was determined 
on, notwithstanding the opposition of Venddme; and, indeed, 
it would appear that several corps were already quitting the 
field when night fell. The loss of ‘the French was consider- 
able in the battle, and still more considerable in the retreat ; 
and the furious dissension which ensued between Venddme 
and the princes who were in his camp was calculated to prove 
still more disastrous to France than even the defeat of the 
lith of July. 

Vendéme openly accused the Duke of Burgundy of cow- 
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ardice, and there can be no doubt that that prince never 
stopped in his flight till he had placed the canal of Bruges 
between him and the enemy. 

While these quarrels agitated not only the French camp 
but the court of Louis, the allies pushed on, levied contribu- 
tions in Artois, and made preparations for the siege of Lille, 
in which they were left undisturbed by their divided adver- 
saries. Boufflers, though ey mortified by several unde- 
served slights, insisted upon throwing himself into a place 
which no one would believe was about to be besieged; and 
the immediate attack of Lille justified his foresight, while his 
gallant defence was a tacit reproach to those who had ill- 
treated him. During four months he continued to hold out 
the city agaist all the efforts of Prince Eugene; but, not- 
withstanding the reiterated orders of Louis XIV., few efforts 
were made to relieve it; and the dissensions of Vendéme and 
the Duke of Burgundy contributed as much to the reduction 
of the place, as the precautions of Marlborough, who com- 
msnded the army which covered the siege. The citadel, 
however, did not surrender till the 8th of December. To- 
wards the end of the siege Venddme had made some move- 
ments to cut off the convoys of the besieging army, but his 
detachments were defeated, and his measures proves ineffec- 
tual. Equally useless was an attempt made by the Elector 
of Bavaria upon Brussels; and as soon as the surrender of 
Lille enabled the allied armies to march, all the towns that 
the French had taken in the commencement of the campaign, 
comprising Ghent and Bruges, were recovered by the allies. 

During this campaign, Louis, misled by the representa- 
tions of the Scotch adherents of the house of Stuart, de- 
spatched the prince, called the Pretender, with a fleet and 
army to the mouth of the Frith of Forth. Many historians 
have looked upon this as a mere bravado, and Louis himself 
acknowledged that the glory of undertaking such an enter- 
prise, while pressed on all sides by enemies, had no slight 
share in inducing him to make the attempt upon Great 
Britain. More reasonable motives, however, are to be 
found in the prospect of withdrawing, by such a diversion, 
the triumphant forces of Marlborough from the campaign in 
Flanders ; and in this respect the expedition was not with- 
out success, though in every other respect it was perfectly 
fruitless. 

The fleet, under the command of Forbin, arrived upon the 
coast of Scotland, but the signais which had been agreed 
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upon with the Scottish malcontents were not pe ed from 
the shore ; the English fleet was found to be on the look-out, 
and Forbin returned to Dunkirk, ue back with him 
the army which he had intended to disembark upon the 
coast. 

Even accidental circumstances seemed to combine for the 
redaction of the power of Louis XIV. to the lowest ebb. 
The seasons were as unfavourable to him as the result of 
arms, and a scanty harvest in 1708 was only a prelude to 
the tremendous winter which followed. The principal efforts 
of the war, however, continued to be made in Flanders ; but 
the events of the last campaign had caused the recal of 
Villars, the most successful general which France then pos- 
sessed, from his command in the south, in order, if possible, 
to make head against Marlborough. 

The allies had shown a disposition to attack Douai and 
Arras; but Villars, though with an inferior force, took up a 
position in the neighbourhood of La Bassée and Bethune, so as 
to cover those two towns, and Eugene and Marlborough then 
turned their arms against Tournay, which surrendered after 
a siege of twenty-one days. Assoon as that town had fallen, 
the allies marched towards Mons, and Villars immediately 
hastened forward to save so important a city if possible. He 
is said to have missed an opportunity of fighting the allies, 
while a part of their forces still remained behind in the 
neighbourhood of Tournay. Both armies, however, had de- 
termined to fight; and after a sharp skirmish on the 9th of 
September, Villars employed the whole of the 10th in en- 
trenching himself at Malplaquet, while the allies made use of 
their time thus gained in bringing up their various detach- 
ments, and swelling their army as far as possible. Thus, on 
the morning of the 11th, Marlborough and Eugene were at 
the head of a force at least equal to that of the French.* In 
one point, however, they had greatlythe advantage. Almost 
all their forces were composed of veteran soldiers, accustomed 
to victory, and inspired with the expectation of success. 

* It is impossible ever to ascertain the exact numbers which fought in the 
various battles that have taken place in modern Europe, as misrepresentation on 
all sides has become so systematic that the real returns have, in almost all in- 
stances, been suppressed. In the present instance, the French declare that the 
were inferior by about one-sixth to the allies in men, and greatly inferior in artil- 
lery. The English accounts, in general, represent the two armies as nearly 
equal, and it is, perhaps, but fair to conclude that the allies were somewhat su- 
perior. Villars, in a letter to the King of France, declares that the French were 
greatly inferior in infantry, but would seem to imply that they bad the advan- 
tage in point of cavalry. 
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The French troops, on the contrary, were many of them 
fresh recruits, and had hanging over them the memory of 
many disasters and defeats. They had, however, the advan- 
tage of strong entrenchments, and in command, two generals 
whom they loved and esteemed: Villars, whose frequent 
success and brilliant enterprises gave them better hopes for 
the result of theif efforts ; and Boufflers, the soul of honour 
and of patriotism, who, after the gallant defence of Lille, had 
voluntarily offered to serve under the command of Villars, 
although he was considerably senior to that officer. The 
battle was the best contested in which the French troops had 
fought since the commencement of the war; and it would 
seem to have been won almost entirely by the skill and de- 
cision of Marlborough, although the French attribute their 
defeat entirely to Prince Eugene, who commanded on the 
right of the allied army. . 

The Dutch, who were on the left of the allies, were com- 
pletely defeated, and driven some way before Boufflers. The 
English and Germans on the right attacked Villars with 
the greatest fury, and finding that it would be difficult to 
support the battle in that quarter, Villars hastened to weaken 
his centre for the purpose of strengthening his left, and drove 
back Eugene at the point of the sword. Marlborough im- 
mediately saw the movement, and ordering a vigorous attack 
to be made upon the centre, carried the entrenchments at 
the point of the bayonet; at the same time, on the left, 
Villars himself was wounded by a musket-shot in the leg, 
which prevented him from re-establishing the battle.* 

Boufflers, however, conducted the retreat, which was or- 
derly and firm, and, according to the account of the French, 
the loss of the allies was much greater than that of France. 
There can, be no doubt that the battle was very sanguinary, 
twenty thousand men having fallen in the attack of the en- 
trenchments ; but it was not alone the retreat of the French 
which proved the victory of Malplaquet, but the capture of 
Mons followed immediately, and the allies remained masters 
of the field during the rest of the campaign. 

The gallant conduct of the French soldiery, however, re- 
vived the hopes of Louis, and the defeat of Mercy, by the 


* Villars himself declares that he was at the left when he was wounded; but 
he does not say that he had weakened his centre. The account of Feuquiéres, 
however, positively states that he did; and he admits that Albergotti brought 
oe battalions to the left, though he does not mention where they came 
rom. 
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Count du Bourg, added sensibly to his hopes and satisfaction. 
Mercy had passed by Basle for the purpose of attacking the 
higher parts of Alsace; but he was met by Du Bourg, with 
an inferior force, at Rumersheim, on the 26th of August, and 
was completely defeated, with the loss of between six and 
seven thousand men. 

The following campaign in Flanders waS more disastrous 
for France, though no battle was fought in that quarter. 
Douai, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire were taken one after 
another; but in the succeeding year, 1711, the war lan- 
guished on both sides, Bouchain being the only town cap- 
tured by Marlborough. There were causes, however, by this 
time operating, which paralysed his efforts, and which held 
out to Louis a prospect of that peace which had now become 
absolutely necessary to France. 

A brief view of the cvents in Italy, and a momentary con- 
sideration of the state of France during 1709 and 1710, will 
show how absolutely necessary it was for Louis to make 
ea upon almost any terms that were offered him. We 

ave seen that while Eugene was absent, aiding Marlborough 
in winning the famous battle of Blenheim, Vendéme, and the 
other French generals who succeeded each other in that 
quarter, had completely overrun the north of Italy, and had 
nearly stripped the Duke of Savoy of his dominions. 

In the beginning of 1705, however, Eugene hastened to 
resume the command in the south, and to lead a body of 
fresh troops to the support of the duke. Venddme resolved 
to prevent his crossing the Adda, and on the 16th of August 
a sanguinary battle took place for the possession of the bridge 
of Cassano. Eugene, however, was ultimately repulsed, and 
salen cities were subsequently captured by the French 
general. : 

” The following year was marked by the battle of Calcinato, 
in which Vendéme completely defeated the Imperial army in 
the absence of Eugene ; who, on arriving the next day, found 
his forces so much reduced and dispirited, that it was impos- 
sible for him to attempt anything against the French com- 
mander, who swept the whole country at his pleasure. The 
siege of Turin had been determined on during the preceding 
year by the French, and that city had been invested on the 
18th of May by the Duke de la Feuillade. So long as Ven- 
déme was in the field to cover the operations of this siege, 
-the success of the attempt appeared sure; but on the 28rd 
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of May took place the fatal battle of Ramillies; and Ven- 
déme, as we have shown elsewhere, was recalled from Italy 
to take the command in Flanders. 

After much discussion and hesitation, the Duke of Orleans 
was appointed to succeed Vendéme in the direction of the 
armies of Italy. - The duke, himself an excellent officer, 
hastened. with al?speed towards the scene of action; but, be- 
fore he arrived there, Vendéme had committed the fault of suf- 
fering Eugene to pass the Adige and the Po. When the duke 
put himself at the head of the army, it would seem that he 
found it in a sad state of demoralisation, owing to the sloth- 
ful negligence of the officer who preceded him; and in con- 
sequence of this state of things he judged it or oa to 
retreat from Eugene, who was now advancing at the head of 
some fresh troops from Germany. The Imperial general 
followed rapidly towards Turin, taking Carpi, Correggio, 
Reggio, passing the Tanaro, and effecting his junction with 
the Duke of Savoy on the way. 

The Duke of Orleans, in the mean time, had joined La 
Feuillade, under the walls of Turin, and proposed in a council 
of war to march out of the ill-constructed lines from which 
La Feuillade was carrying on the slow and unskilful siege of 
the Piedmontese capital, and to give battle to the Imperial 
army in a better position. He assigned his reasons, which 
were excellent ; but, to his surprise and disappointment, he 
found that Marshal Marsin, notwithstanding the incapacity 
he had shown at Blenheim, had in his pocket an authority 
from Louis to overrule any opinions opposed to his own in 
command of the army of Italy. The memory of Blenheim 
did not render him particularly fond of battle in the open 
field, and he determined to remain in the lines. 

Eugene niarched to the attack. All the inconveniences 
which the Duke of Orleans had foreseen, followed in the 
defence of the lines. After a battle of two hours the French 
entrenchments were forced,the Duke of Orleans was wounded, 
Marsin killed, and an army of sixty thousand veteran French 
soldiers routed in the most disastrous manner that it is pos- 
sible to imagine. 

The loss of the whole of the north of Italy was the conse- 
quence, and the terror and confusion were so great, that the 
French generals seem entirely to have forgotten that, with 
the large force at their command, they might still have main- 
tained a part of the Milanese. ot above two or three 
thousand men had fallen in the action ; the troops of Alber- 
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gotti had scarcely lost a man; the Count de Grancei was at 
the head of a strong body of troops, in the duchy of Mantua, 
and two days after gained a complete victory over the Prince 
of Hesse; while Casal was at no great distance, offering 
them the protection of its cannon. Nevertheless they made 
the best of their way towards Pignerol,: apparently for no 
other reason than because it was on the road to France. 

Not only the whole of the north of Italy thus fell into the 
hands of the Imperialists, but the kingdom of Naples fol- 
lowed ; and Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, determining to 
signalise their success by other great efforts, pushed forward 
in the following spring into France itself, forcing the French 
entrenchments on the way, and, in conjunction with the 
British fleet, laid siege to Toulon. 

The consternation in France was general; messengers were 
despatched in every direction to recal forces from foreign 
countries to the defence of France itself. Berwick* was 
ordered to leave the Duke of Orleans to command in Spain, 
into which country he had now been sent, and to hasten 
towards Toulon; large detachments were called from the 
army of Villars in Germany, and Marshal Tessé, with what 
troops could be collected in haste, marched to relieve the 
port which was thus menaced. Disease and scarcity, how- 
ever, had already done more than Tessé’s arms could have 
effected to dispirit the allied army. The Duke of Savoy 
showed not his usual activity; the heights of St. Catherine 
were attacked successfully by the French; and the allies, 
finding that the siege must be long, and knowing armies to 
be gathering round them, decamped ere their situation be- 
came dangerous. 

While the allies effected their retreat by the Col de Tende 
unopposed, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, after having bombarded 
Teale also retired, but with more success than had been 
the portion of Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, for he at least 
had accomplished an object but too desirable to England, 
having burned eight and sunk twenty ships of war, putting an 
end to that navy which Colbert had so strenuously laboured 
to create. 

From that time the efforts of France on the side of Italy 
languished altogether, and the emperor dictated his own 
terms both to the pope and to all the petty princes who sur- 
rounded him. The Duke of Berwick was appointed to com- 
mand in Dauphiné, with but a very small force, and his orders 


* Berwick, Memoirs, vol. i, p. 409. 
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were to keep strictly upon the defensive. The Imperial 

troops made some slight efforts on the Savoyard side of the 

mountains, but were defeated by Dillon in 1709; and in 1710, 

in a combined operation with the allied fleet, which made a 

descent at Cette, they were frustrated by the judicious dis- 

aa of the Duke of Berwick with the Dukes of Rocque- 
ure and Noailits. ; 

The discontented peasantry were prevented from rising; 
the troops, which had disembarked at Cette, were defeated 
and driven back to their ships, and the Imperial army was 
forced to recross the mountains, and leave the French pro- 
vinces in repose. 

The emperor now applied himself principally to establish 
his power in Italy, so that no after-effort on the part of 
France could shake it; and he took a pleasure in mortifying 
the pope, by reuniting to the Imperial crown a number of 
fiefs, upon which the Roman pontiff had laid greedy hands. 
Nor was this all: he forced the pope likewise to lay down 
his arms, and give up a part of his territories as a security 
for his peaceful demeanour, and compelled him to acknow- 
ledge the Archduke Charles as King of Spain. The pontiff, 
in order to keep well with France, tried to persuade Philip V. 
that this acknowledgment was in no degree advantageous to 
his opponent; but the French prince was too zealous a 
Catholic to believe even the pope; and the people of France, 
as usual, consoled themselves with a jest. 

In the mean time, the resources of the French monarchy 
were utterly exhausted. Every means had been taken to 
obtain supplies which the wisdom of Colbert had denounced 
as destructive to empires. The revenue had been mortgaged 
to money-lenders; a system of paper credit had been esta- 
blished,, whith, if dangerous in a moment of the most un- 
shaken public credit, is almost always fatal when public credit 
is only ded Grkis by the hand of power. Money was not to 
be procured for the state, even at the most exorbitant rate of 
interest, and the financiers, called Traitans, dared openly to 
take advantage of the exhaustion of the finances, and the 
misery of the people, in order to swell by every iniquitous 
artifice the immense wealth they were amassing. 

Louis XIV., pressed on every side by enemies, beholdin 
dominion lost in every part of the world, his fleets annihilate 
his armies defeated, and the boldness of his adversaries so 
great, that they pushed their excursions nearly to the gates 
of Versailles, and carried off the king’s principal equerry 
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almost within sight of his palace, was destined in 1709 to see 
such evils increased, to find dearth and famine added to all 
the miseries which his ambition had brought upon his 
country, and to hear that the ministers whom he sent to sup- 
plicate peace were treated with insult and indignity. 

The winter of 1709 was the most rigorous that had been 
known in the memory of man. A frost so sévere that all the 
rivers of France were frozen to their mouths, and that for 
some distance from the shore the sea itself was rendered solid 
enough to bear loaded carts, set in in December, 1708, and 
lasted two months. A short thaw succeeded, and then again 
the frost became more rigorous than ever, lasting for three 
weeks with such intensity, that bottles of spirituous liquors 
were known to be frozen in rooms where there was continually 
a fire. So tremendous was the cold, that almost all the fruit- 
trees throughout the land perished. Walnuts, chestnuts, and 
olives, from which the people in the south derive a great por- 
tion of their nourishment, were completely destroyed, and 
scarcely a vineyard was left throughout the whole of France. 
Nor was this all: the practice of sowing many kinds of grain 
in the spring was then almost unknown, and the vegetative 
principle in the seed which had been sown in autumn was 
generally destroyed throughout the land. 

Some farmers were wise enough, indeed, when a real thaw 
came, to sow the fields where the corn was destroyed with 
barley. But this was by no means sufficient to supply the 
nation, and the apprehension of a scarcity hastened” that 
which was feared. 

People began to hoard their grain; the financiers sought 
to buy it in large quantities, in order to draw a profit even 
from the starvation of the people ; and notwithstanding every 
effort on the part of the government, this baseness could not 
be put a stop to. Famine of the most terrible kind spread 
through the land, and, to reproduce a picture of the finances, 
as it is given by an eye-witness, “ Nobody could pay any 
more, because nobody was paid. The people of the country, 
m consequence of exactions, had become insolvent; com- 
merce, dried up, brought no returns; good faith and confi- 
dence were abolished, and thus the king had no further re- 
source than terror, and the employment of his boundless 
power, which, all unlimited as it was, failed him also, from 
‘ the want of having something to lay hold of, and to exercise 
itself upon; there was no circulation, there were no means 
of re-establishing it.” The paper-money had fallen into the 
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most terrible state of discredit; and the coin, which was all 
debased, was now again put in circulation at a third more 
than its former value. 

Such was the situation of France in 1709, and such were 
the circumstances which determined Louis to apply to his 
enemies for peace as a suppliant. Early in that year he de- 
spatched the President de Bouillé to the United Provinces 
to endeavour to open a negotiation with the Dutch, and 
some conferences ensued, but without effect. Torcy, the 
French secretary of state, then set out secretly for the 
Hague, and entered upon the question of peace with Hein- 
sius, the grand pensionary. But the ministers of Louis, in 
his old age, were destined to submit to the same insolent 
haughtiness which the ministers of his youth had displayed 
towards the Dutch; and the states of Holland, who were 
deriving the greatest benefits from the war, and saw Eng- 
land willing to secure to them the whole of Belgium as a 
barrier, would scarcely even listen to the proposals of a king 
who had once overrun their country, and brought them as 
suppliagnts to his feet. 

ainsi. Marlborough, and Eugene were all united in one 
design, that of carrying on the war till the power of France 
was so far reduced as to leave no apprehensions to the rest 
of Europe. Perhaps they might have some private motives 
to influence their deliberations, but all those motives tended 
to a prolongation of hostilities. 

In 1707, and 1708 likewise, Louis had made overtures both 
to the emperor and the maritime powers; but those proposals 
were offered in the tone of a prince still great and powerful, 
and had produced no effect but that of raising some slight 
jealousies and misunderstandings amongst the allies. Now, 

owever,, he was willing to make every concession that the 
distress of bis situation required ; and what he was ready to 
grant might well tempt the confederate powers to listen at 
least, if not to agree. 

Regular conferences then took place at the Hague, 'in the 
months of April and May, 1709, and plenipotentiaries on the 
part of the allies notified to the ministers of Louis the preli- 
minaries on which they were willing to found a treaty of peace. 
Those preliminaries were as severe as they well could be; and, 
to me, they appear to have been decidedly impolitic, and not 
clearly just. Their principal demands were, that the whole 
Spanish monarchy, with some exceptions in favour of the 
Duke of Savoy and the King of Portugal, should be given up 
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to the house of Austria, and that Louis should himself induce 
or compel his grandson to descend from the throne of ‘Spain. 

It must be remembered that the Emperor Leopold was 
dead ; Joseph, who had succeeded, was without male issue ;* 
and Charles, on whom the allies sought to bestow the whole 
of Spain, was at that moment much more likely to succeed to 
the Imperial crown, than Philip to the crown uf France. 

Louis offered everything but the use of force to dethrone 
his grandson, but the allies imperiously demanded that he 
who had raised him up should pull him down; and the French 
monarch, who, in the council which preceded the opening of 
these negotiations, had been moved to tears by the picture 
of his people’s distress, refused the humiliating conditions 
sought to be imposed upon him, and took the extraordinary 
but noble step of justifying himself to his own subjects, by 
sending a circular letter to the principal communities of the 
kingdom, detailing the means he had employed to obtain 
peace, and the return he had met with from the allies. 

The feelings of the French people were roused in favour of 
their king, and a great effort was made once more to support 
him ; the nobles sent almost all their remaining plate to the 
mint, and a sum of three millions was collected to open the 
campaign. A considerable amount of treasure from the New 
World arrived opportunely at St. Malo shortly after, and a 
momentary gleam of hope cheered the miserable people of 
France. 

Still, however, Louis sought eagerly for peace, and he saw 
in the vehement party struggles both of England and Hol- 
land, a probability of obtaining it. In both of those countries 
a large body of the people clamoured loudly for a cessation of 
the war; in England the Tory party exhausted itself in in- 
vectives against the Duke of Marlborough and hig govern- 
ment; and in Holland, the traders suffering under Du Gué 
Trouin, Forbin, and others, declared that the commerce of the 
country would be lost if the war were protracted. 

Louis, more and more severely pressed, sought an oppor- 
tunity of renewing the negotiation; and taking advantage of 
an ambiguity in one of the articles of the ultimatum proposed 
by the allies, declared that he was ready to accede to the 
terms. Conferences were then appointed to be held at Ger- 
truydenberg, and Marshal d’Uxelles and the Abbé Polignac 
were appointed to conduct the negotiations on the part of 
France. The French king now endeavoured to obtain such 

* His son, Leopold Joseph, died in 1701. 
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a modification of that preliminary article which stipulated the 
dethronement of his grandson, as would give him even an 
excuse for agreeing to it. He offered to withdraw all aid 
and assistance from Philip whatsoever, and to furnish the 
allies with a subsidy of a million of livres per month, in order 
to establish the drchduke on the throne of Spain, giving u 
at the same time a number of important towns in Frenc 
Flanders as the security for his word. 

The same parties, however, conducted the negotiation on 
the part of England and Holland as before, and the result 
was the same. They refused to accept anything but the ab- 
solute dethronement of Philip V. by his own grandfather, and. 
Louis again refused. 

Up to the present day the policy of the allies upon the 
present occasion has been viewed as a party question: the 
Whigs pretending that Louis was insincere in his professed 
desire of peace, and pointing both to his frequent and noto- 
rious breach of promise, and to the equivocating policy which 
he had frequently pursued: the Tories declaring that Marl- 
borough, Eugene, and the rest were carrying on the war for 
their own interests, and rejecting the most reasonable and 
beneficial terms. That those terms were reasonable and be- 
neficial to the allies, there can scarcely be any doubt. By 
the very showing of the Whig party, the attachment of the 
Spaniards to Philip V. was very much shaken. It is not 
denied that the whole forces of the allies employed in Spain 
would have seated the archduke upon the throne in one cam- 
paign, and by occupying the fortresses of that country, would 

ave placed it in such a situation that it never could have 
been reconquered by France. The subsidies given by Louis, 
in the depressed state of his finances, would have at once 
raised the condition of the allies so as to enable them to 
accomplish their purpose with-ease, and would have kept him 
depressed so as to prevent his opposing them. The fortresses 
he proposed to give up in the Netherlands would, if he failed 
in his engagements in regard to Spain, have enabled the allies 
to recommence the war in a more commanding situation than 
ever; and the interval of repose, supposed to have been his 
object, would naturally have been more beneficial to them 
than to him. 

The sole reason assigned for the rejection of the French 
king’s offers is the assertion that, instead of really being de- 
sirous of peace, he only sought an interval of tranquillity in 


order to recruit his forces and restore his finances. There 
9r 9 
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are two answers to this, sufficiently obvious. It would have 
taken twenty of the best years of Colbert to do anything for 
the finances of France, and twenty of the best years of Lou- 
vois to place her armies in the state in which they had once 
appeared. Those twenty years must also have been years of 

rofound peace and great exertion, and when the allies re- 
jected the proposals of France at Gertruydenbérg, Louis XIV. 
was approaching the close of his seventy-second year. 

Louis naturally declared that Marlborough, whose avarice 
was but too notorious, and Eugene, whose personal enmity 
towards himself was equally well known, were continuing the 
war to the detriment of their respective countries, for the 
service of their own private interests and passions. That he 
sincerely believed such to be the case, no one can doubt; 
but the opinion of the present day may be, and justly is, 
different. Eugene, it would appear, was really desirous of 
peace upon moderate terms, and Marlborough may have 
been, and probably was, actuated by the lamentable spirit of 
party—the bane and disgrace of our country—rather than 
by any design of enriching or aggrandising himself further. 

Such was the situation of affairs in the commencement of 
1711. The allies were victorious everywhere, except in 
Spain ; there was every probability of the emperor being de- 
livered from the diversion effected both by the Turks and 
Hungarians. The battle of Malplaquet, although gallantly 
contested, was still a battle lost to France; and, as we have 
shown, an immense number of towns had in consequence 
fallen into the hands of the allies. 

About that time, however, secret negotiations were opened 
at the court of France by the Duke of Savoy; and though 
they ended in nothing, suspicion spread amongst the allies 
in consequence. ‘The still more important fact soon became 
known in France that the inclinations of Anne, Queen of 
England, herself were opposed to a continuance of the war. 
The insolence of the Duchess of Marlborough offended and 
oppressed the queen; the insinuations of Mrs. Masham 
suggested the means of delivering herself from domestic 
tyranny, and afforded her that support and council of which 
her weakness stood in great need. 

A moment of outrageous passion on the part of the 
Duchess of Marlborough was seized by Queen Anne, and 
the former favourite was disgraced and dismissed from her 
offices in the household. Lord Sunderland, the son-in-law 
of Marlborough, was discharged from the office of secretary 
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of state a month after the duchess had fallen. Godolphin, 
himself, shortly after followed his colleague; and Harley, 
placed at the head of a Tory administration, summoned a 
new parliament, and found himself in a situation to carry 
through whatsoever measures he chose. 

A knowledge vf these changes, and of the results which 
were likely take place, had reached Paris early in the 
year 1711; but still Louis could scarcely believe that peace 
on any favourable terms would be the consequence, while 
Marlborough retained the command of the army, and seemed 
to counterbalance by his own weight every favourable dis- 
position of the Tory party towards France. 

At length, however, it was announced to Torcy, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, that a stranger wished to speak 
to him; and a priest, of the name of Gauthier was introduced 
to his cabinet. This man, it would appear, had been a spy 
in England, and having by some means acquired the confi- 
dence of Lord Jersey, he was now sent over to Paris to 
open a nepotiation with the French minister. His first ad- 
dress to Torcy was to demand if he wished for peace; which 
was, says Torcy himself, “to ask a dying man if he wished 
to be cured.” 

From that moment negotiations went on rapidly, and 
Louis soon found that the terms granted to him would be 
as favourable, and as much opposed to those formerly de- 
manded, as the intemperance of party spirit could make 
them. He took advantage of this discovery with the utmost 
skill. He published a memorial, offering the conditions on 
which he would be willing to treat, and vaguely expressed 
an inclination to give every satisfaction to each of the allied 
powers, but at the same time pointed distinctly to the ad- 
vantages Idtely obtained by his grandson in Spain, as a 
motive for not conceding sq much as he had been formerly 
inclined to grant. After this step his next object was, be- 
fore he treated directly with the allies, to separate them from 
each other; and this he contrived skilfully to do, taking ad- 
vantage of the pitiful subserviency which the Tory ministry 
seemed already Aiepoacdl to display towards him, and giving 
them the opportunity of alleging commercial advantages as 
their excuse to the people of England. 

Clandestine negotiations took place between France and 
the British ministry, and the poet Prior was sent over to 
France to conclude secret engagements which were totally 
contrary to the spirit of the alliance with the other great 
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powers of Europe. The ministers of Queen Anne found 
excuses for their conduct; but the victories of Marlborough 
were themselves a reproach, and while the British , govern- 
ment violated the confidence of the allies of England, the 
great duke justified that confidence by forcing the French 
lines, by taking Bouchain and Quesnol, and advancing in a 
menacing attitude towards Paris. ; 

'  Opportunely for the British ministry, while these transac- 
tions were taking place, the Emperor Joseph I. died. His 
brother Charles, the pretender to the crown of Spain, was 
elected to the Imperial crown, and the position of all the 
parties in Europe was altered by that event. The Tory mi- 
nistry, also, were fortunate enough to discover some intrigues 
between Count Galas, the Austrian ambassador in London, 
and the Whig party in the Houses of Parliament. This was 
seized upon as a legitimate cause of offence, and the Imperial 
ambassador was ordered to quit the court of London. 

Both Eugene and Marlborough were but too well aware of 
the intrigues which were going on with the court of France ; 
and while the latter hastened back to London at the end of 
the campaign of 1711, in order to defend himself and support 
his party, the former obtained the post of ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the court of England, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to re-establish the friendly communication between the 
emperor and the British queen. 

he efforts of Marlborough, also, were fruitless. He was 
dismissed from his command, charged with peculation, and 
found a Tory House of Commons ready to obey the voice of 
the ministry, and a House of Peers in which the Whig majo- 
ae had been neutralised by new creations. 
he death of the dauphin, however, and of his eldest son, 
the Duke of Burgundy, complicated the negotiatiqns with 
France, by rendering it more probable than before that 
Philip, King of Spain, might soon succeed to the French 
throne. Louis, however, obtained with difficulty from Philip 
a renunciation of the throne of France; and England, finding 
it convenient to forget how little available renunciations had 
: gables as barriers against ambition, now in fact separated 
er interests from those of her allies in every respect, except 
in regard to military operations, which were still carried on 
EY France, under the command of the Earl of Ormond, 
who is supposed to have received secret instructions not to 
act with vigour. 
A suspension of arms between England and France soon 
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followed, and Ormond separated himself from the allied 
army, withdrew the British troops, with the intention of 
taking possession of Dunkirk, which Louis had agreed to 
place in the hands of England as a deposit till the conclusion 
of a general peace. The Dutch, however, declared that they 
would not suffer’ the British forces to effect that purpose. 
Ormond seciiréd his retreat by seizing upon Ghent and 
Bruges, and troops sent from England by sea took possession 
of Dunkirk, while Great Britain openly avowed her defection 
from the grand alliance; the conferences which had been 
established at Utrecht for the pyrpose of a general peace 
were interrupted, and the negotiations between France and 
England carried on in a separate channel. 

Thus shamefully abandoned by his most powerful ally, the 
emperor still determined to pursue the war with vigour, and 
Eugene, notwithstanding the retreat of the English troops, 
laid siege to the important town of Landrecies. Lines were 
established at Denain, to protect the magazines of the Im- 
perial army; but Villars, whose forces were now equal, if not 
superior to those of the enemy,* prepared to strike one great 
stroke for the deliverance of the country. The fall of Lan- 
drecies would have thrown the whole of France open to the 
enemy; fand the council of Louis even deliberated as to 
whether the king should not retreat from Paris, and take up 
@ position on the Loire. 

Villars, however, attacked the Imperial posts at Denain, 
and forced the entreuchments of the allies, taking prisoners 
or putting to the sword more than five thousand men. Mar- 
chiennes, another strong post, wa3 taken a few days after- 
wards. All the Imperial posts along the Scarpe were forced 
with the_greatest rapidity, and almost all the magazines of 
their enemies fell into the hands of the French. An im- 
mense number of prisoners were made in these different en- 
counters. Eugene, retiring from Landrecies, was no longer 
able to keep the field against Villars; and St. Amand, Douai, 
Quesnoi, and Bouchain, were immediately recaptured by the 
French. The negotiations at Utrecht were resumed, and 
a accepted the mediation of her faithless ally, Eng- 
and. 

To give any accurate detail of the various treaties that 
followed, and which are known by the name of the treaty of 
Utrecht, would be absolutely impossible in a work of this 


* The French accounts state that Eugene had twenty thousand men more 
than Villars; but this is denied by all other authorities. 
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nature, for they contained but little that was accurate and 
defined in themselves, and require more than one volume 
for their elucidation. Everything showed haste, confusion, 
irresolution, and a most lamentable want of diplomatic 
skill on the part of those who had obtained such great 
triumphs in arms; and everything was done as if upon the 
principle of leaving the greatest room for cOutestation and 
warfare at an after period. 

The Duke of Savoy received Sicily as the reward of his 
frequent tergiversations, together with an aggrandisement of 
territory which rendered him formidable to the other sove- 
reigns of Italy. England obtained a full establishment in 
Gibraltar, Minorca, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay, to- 
gether with great commercial advantages, secured by a treaty 
which entered far more minutely into the details of trade 
than any paper of the same kind which had appeared before 
that period. Holland likewise obtained a commercial treaty 
filled with advantages, and a promise of similar advantages in 
Spain; but that which gave the Dutch the greatest satisfac- 
tion, was the assignment of a number of towns in the Low 
Countries, which the French garrisons were immediately to 
deliver to Dutch commissioners, for the formation of a bar- 
rier against the designs of ambitious neighbours. The sove- 
reignty of those towns, indeed, were reserved to the emperor, 
as well as that of the whole of Spanish Flanders, Naples, 
Sardinia, Lombardy, and several other towns and districts in 
Italy ; but Charles refused to subscribe to terms thus forced 
upon him, and resolved to continue the war alone. 

Portugal obtained little, notwithstanding the important 
services she had rendered to the allies, and while fearful of 
entangling herself in difficulties, she accepted what was 
offered, she yet strove for more, and prolonged the negotia- 
tions on her part for some years. The Elector of Bavaria, 
to whom Philip had ceded the whole of the Spanish Low 
Countries in 1702, in order to recompense him for the loss of 
his own territories, was bound by these treaties to yield that 
important district to the house of Austria, as soon as the 
emperor entered into the views of the allies, and restored him 
to his hereditary dominions of Bavaria, as well as his brother 
to the Electorate of Cologne. In the mean time he retained 
the duchy of Luxembourg and the county of Namur. 

Sueh was, in brief, the substance of the several treaties con- 
cluded in the course of the year 1713 between England, Hol- 
land, and France. But a thousand questions still remained 
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unsettled, a thousand pomts of the greatest importance were 
trusted to mere promises ; and the emperor was left to establish 
by the sword his claim against Spain and France. In fact, 
the negotiators of Utrecht but ploughed up the political field 
and cleansed it of the remains of former wars, from which 
every country had reaped such a harvest of disasters, in 
order to sow ffwith the seeds of fresh hostilities, of new 
diplomatic chicanery, and of fresh deceit, bad faith, and 
treachery. 

Well might Louis XIV. rejoice in signing such a treaty. 
Well might he look back with triumphant scorn to the de- 
grading haughtiness and cruel exactions which had charac- 
terised the negotiations of the Hague and Gertruydenberg on 
the part of the allies! Well might he turn to those who had 
demanded of him to employ his own arms against his own 
children, and tell them that those schemes which they had then 
affected to attribute to him, they had themselves placed within 
his power; and by refusing to accept what was just and reason- 
able when he was in the greatest state of depression, had raised 
him thence at their own expense, and opened wide before him 
the opportunity of punishing them for the indignities they had 
fixed upon him. Well might he repeat again and again, when 
he looked towards the south, “The Pyrenees exist no more.” 

Domestic misfortunes still surrounded the throne of France: 
the death of his children weighed heavy upon the king; but 
he once more began to see prosperity shine upon his kingdom 
and upon his arms. The emperor pushed forward the war 
upon the side of the Rhine; but he had no longer money or 
troops to do so effectually. Villars, active, bold, and intelli- 
gent, took the field at the head of the French army, and im- 
mediate success crowned all his efforts. Spiers, Worms, and 
Kaiserlantern were taken without any resistance. The Im- 

erial General Vaubonne was attacked in his entrenchments 
in 1718, and completely defeated, and Freiburg in the Breis- 
gau was assailed and captured. It was in vain for the em- 
peror to resist such a torrent of success, while Philip V. was 
daily making progress in Spain, and Italy was threatened by 
his rival. Proposals of peace, therefore, were made and ac- 
cepted ; and Eugene and Villars, with equal respect and ad- 
miration for each other, were appointed to meet at Rastadt, 
and confer upon the terms of the pacification. On their first 
meeting, Villars embraced Eugene, saying—“ Sir, we are not 
enemies. Your enemies are at Vienna, and mine at Ver- 
sailles.”” 
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The whole negotiation was carried on in the same spirit, 
and in Marcn, 1714, a treaty of peace was signed between 
France and the Empire, by which the treaty of Utrecht was 
accepted as far as it regarded the Low Countries. The peace 
of Ryswick was taken as the basis of all arrangements on the 
side of the Rhine The Electors of Bavaria‘and Cologne were 
restored to their dominions. France retdiued Strasburg, 
Landau, Huningen, and New Brissac, as well as the sove- 
reignty of Alsace; and, by after arrangements, which took 

lace at the Diet of Basle, various concessions were made by 
Beance to the Elector of Treves, the Palatine, and other 
minor princes of Germany. In the former year Louis had 
recognised the Elector of Brandenburg as King of Prussia, 
ue had admitted his claim upon the principality of Neuf- 
chatel. 

Italy was left by all these treaties in the state in which 
it was; and all that was exacted from the emperor, was 
a vague promise to restore to the Dukes of Guastalla and 
Mirandola the territories of which he had deprived them. 
Treaties, and explanation of treaties, followed at different 
times, for a great number of years, showing the most lament- 
able difference between the famous chef-d euvres of Mazarin’s 
skill, the treaties of Munster and the Pyrenees, and the parch- 
ment nothings which now cumbered the council-tables of 
Europe. 

To England, the most important point in the whole of 
these transactions was the recognition of the Protestant 
dynasty of Great Britain by France; and the security given 
by every step in the negotiation for the peaceful succession 
of the house of Hanover. That event took place very shortly 
after, Queen Anne dying in the middle of dhe year 1714. 

Louis XIV. had now passed the ordinary term°of human 
life, and the rest of his days was given up to prepare him for 
the conclusion of that active existence which he had enjoyed 
so long, and for the transmission of the vast dominions he 
area to another. Death had swept away the hopes of 

is family, and between him and his great grandson, Louis 
XV., stretched out the wide lapse of seventy-two years. To 
the caer | of his kingdom and to the guardianship of the 
young and weakly heir there were two claimants, eo 
eagh of whom existed strong objections. The first was Philip 
.V., King of Spain, who, in case of the death of the infant 
prince, was the natural heir to the throne ; but who had re- 
nounced his rights, and confirmed the renunciation with an 
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oath, which he was more unlikely to violate than any other 
prince *then living. The other claimant was the Duke of 
Orleans, brave, generous, daring, talented, and, though co- 
vered with vices, perhaps we might say with crimes, still 
perfectly incapable of oh act which could endanger the 
safety of a child committed to his charge, however much the 
laxity of his 6Wa morals, and his disbelief of virtue in others, 
might render his sway dangerous to the kingdom which that 
child was to inherit. 

Under these circumstances, and between these two princes, 
who were the only near relations he had left after the death 
of his grandson the Duc de Berry, Louis XIV. hesitated in 
regard to the appointment of a regent, with a pajnful degree 
of indecision. Some of his councillors advised him to reject 
both these claimants, to call together the iatea gerictal of 
the kingdom, and to cause them to appoint a regent, whom 
it was doubtless intended, by those who advised this step, 
that Louis should himself present to them in his natural son 
the Duke of Maine. Louis, however, in common with all 
despotic monarchs, loved not an appeal to his people on any 
subject, well knowing that deliberation upon one point very 
often leads to the consideration of others, where the expres- 
sion of the popular will may be more inconvenient. 

Louis, therefore, made his will on the 2nd of August, 
1714; left the regency to the Duke of Orleans, and gave the 
guardianship of the infant heir, and the command of the 
household troops, to the Duke of Maine, while he controlled 
the Duke of Orleans by a council, in which all decisions 
were to be made by the plurality of voices. This testament 
he solemnly deposited in the hands of the parliament; but 
at the very time he did so, he knew, and avowed his belief, 
that it would be rendered of no avail. 

Nearly at the same time, however, Louis caused the par- 
lament to register an edict, which under some circumstances 
might have had the greatest effect upon the execution of the 
will itself. He declared his illegitimate children capable of 
succeeding to the throne of France, in default of the princes 
of the blood. The incapacity of one of those natural chil- 
dren, the Duke of Maine, the want of ambition on the part 
of another, the Count of Toulouse, the prolonged life of 
Louis XV., and the wisdom and energy of the Duke of Or- 
leans and Cardinal Dubois, prevented this measure from 
having any important effect; and the will, with its several 
clauses, though infringed as Louis had expected, served in 
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some degree to guide the arrangements of the regency after 
his death. 

Under the suggestions of Madame de Maintenon, and the 
satiety of unbridled enjoyment, Louis had yielded himself to 
that sombre and ostentatious species of devotion, from which 
his passions perhaps, more than his good sense, had kept him 
in his youth and in his manhood; and the*rest of his days 
was passed in solemn gloom, which did not serve to efface 
from the minds of the people the wants and miseries which 
his ambition had called upon them. He lived to see the 
throne of his grandson firmly established in Spain by the 
capture of Barcelona, and the recovery of Minorca; and he 
occupied himself in various useful regulations which mark 
the remains of strong good sense, though enfeebled by age. 
One of his employments was directing the construction of 
the famous canal of Mardyke. That construction, however 
advantageous to France, gave great offence to England, and 
the ambassador of that country ventured to speak to him 
upon the subject in terms little less sharp than those which 
had been employed by the Dutch at Gertruydenberg. The 
king heard him calmly to an end, and then replied, “ Sir, I 
have been always master in my own house, and sometimes I 
have been master in other people’s; do not make me re- 
member it.” 

Louis kept up his dignity and the appearance of general 
health till within a short period of his death, taking a plea- 
sure in military spectacles, and in driving his own horses, in 
which he displayed great skill, till the last year of his life. 
With the latter amusement his people would probably have 
been content to see him occupy the few sunshiny hours of a 
wintry time of life; but the military spectacles, on which 
vast sums were expended, such as the mock siege .of Com- 
peigne, gave both pain and offence to the impoverished mul- 
titudes of France, who had supported their sovereign so per- 
severingly in the wars which he either undertook for the 
purposes of his own ambition, or drew upon his kingdom by 
grasping at things that were not his own. 

In the month of August, 1715, however, Louis was seized 
with a painful disease, which was at first taken for sciatica ; 
it was soon found, however, to be of a more danger- 
ous nature. The great agony that he suffered prevented 
him from sleeping, and reduced his once robust frame far 
more than age had been able yet todo. For some weeks 
this continued, but during the whole of that time, though 
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he never went out, he transacted the business of the state 
withouf the slightest abatement of his labour. He in no 
degree concealed his illness or its probable termination, con- 
versing with his ministers and his courtiers upon his ap- 
proaching death, and holding long conversations with the 
Duke of Orleans upon the future government of the king- 
dom. But hétastered, as far as possible, every expression 
of pain, and displayed to the last that kingly courtesy to all 
we approached him, for which he had been famous through 
e. 


One of the last and perhaps the finest traits of Louis’s 
domestic character, showed itself two days before his death, 
and after he had received extreme unction. While convers- 
ing with his confessor upon the awful moment before hin, 
he perceived by the reflection in a mirror, that two of his 
servants at the foot of the bed were in tears, and turning to 
them, he asked, “ Why do you weep? Did you think I was 
immortal? I never thought it, and at my age you should 
have prepared yourselves to lose me.” 

Not long before his death Louis sent for the boy who was 
to succeed him, and holding him in his arms, addressed to 
him words which were in every respect remarkable. The 
advice which he gave to Philip V. of Spain, when quitting 
his native country, was wise and judicious; but that, as well 
as the various fragments which he wrote on other occasions, 
might be composed for the eyes of the world, and have 
throughopt the whole a share of the grandeur of parade. 
But in his address to Louis XV., as he held him in his arms 
for the last time, he not only showed the magnanimity of 
acknowleging faults, but the discernment to point out in his 
own conduct those errors which it was most essential for his 
successo; to*avoid; and in so doing he adie displayed 
more real greatness than even in the calmness with which 
he waited the approach of his end; for many a man may 
look calmly upon death who would fain turn away his eyes 
' from the caila he has committed. His words, as they re- 
mained for years written above the pillow of Louis XV., 
were as follows : 

“You are about soon to become the king of a great king- 
dom. That which I recommend to you more strenuously is, 
never to forget your obligations towards God. Remember 
that you owe Him everything that you are. Strive to pre- 
serve peace with your neighbours. I have been too fond of 
war. Neither imitate me in that, nor in the too great ex- 
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penses which I have incurred. Seek counsel in all things, 
and endeavour to find out the best, always to follow it. 
Lighten the burdens of your people as soon as you ¢an; and 
do Mars I myself have had the misfortune not to be able 
to do.” 

Such were the words which Louis addressed to his great 
sarnpie but though he felt, and acknowledged that he felt, 

eath to be rapidly advancing, he appeared calm, and even 
cheerful, saying to Madame de Maintenon some time before 
she left him so cruelly as she ultimately did, “I did not 
know it was so easy to die.”’ 

As long as he was able, Louis maintained the same de- 
meanour as usual, received the court in his chamber with 
every testimony of kindness, did all that he could to make 
those who approached him happy, and at length died on the 
1st of September, 1715, with the utmost calmness and 
tranquillity. 

The people of France, so far from weeping the death of 
Louis XIV., gave signs of rejoicing, which were at least in- 
decent. Madame de Maintenon herself had left him, as we 
have said, before he was dead ; the dauphin wept from childish 
timidity ; and but few of the courtiers displayed any great 
regret. It may be a question whether the fault was in the 
nation or the king ; whether this indifference to the death of 
a mighty monarch whom they had once deeply loved, and 
who had always loved them, proceeded from the remem- 
brance of the evils which his ambition had inflicted upon 
them, or from that lightness of character which renders any- 
thing that is long, wearisome—anything that is new, agree- 
able. The person who demeaned himself with the greatest 

ropriety, when very little was expected at his hands, was the 

uke of Orleans; who, while he prepared to seize upon a 
higher degree of power than Louis had granted him, seemed 
to feel the responsibility of his situation more deeply than 
his character in general permitted him to feel anything. 

The character of Louis XIV. has been a subject of dispute 
ever since his eyes were closed, and nothing that could be 
said in this place would in all probability affect the ideas of 
men upon a subject in regard to which each man’s opinions 
are already formed. That he committed many errors there 
can be no doubt; but he had many high qualities, both of the 
mind and of the heart; and it is not a little to say of him 
that, though he struggled with faction in his youth, ren- 
dered himself despotic in his prime, and met with bitter 
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griefs, disappointments, and anxieties in his decline, he never 
showed the slightest trait of a sanguinary disposition in youth, 
in manhood, or in old age. That he was aabitions to excess, 
no one who reads his history can hesitate to admit; but that 
he ever dreamed of universal dominion few will now believe; 
and though his object was certainly his own aggrandisement, 
rather than “the aggrandisement of his country, yet he un- 
doubtedly saw and sought the means of raising his own glory 
in conjunction with the glory of the state. A hundred years 
are not near sufficient to clear the mind of party prejudices, 
and Louis XIV., over-estimated in his own day, is certainly 
rated too low at present. The waves of time must flow over 
his history for a much longer period, ere they can clear it 
entirely of the gilding of contemporaneous admirers, and the 
blackening of contemporaneous adversaries. 

No one has ever denied, I believe, that Louis was a kind 
and a generous master; for though with that keen insight 
into human nature which he gained from sad experience, he 
himself pronounced that every benefit he conferred made 
one ungrateful and a hundred discontented persons, yet he 
ceased not to confer those benefits, lightening them to the 
ungrateful, but doubling them to the grateful, by the manner 
in which they were dispensed. 

That Louis was kind and feeling as a king has been denied, 
and in evidence of the contrary has been brought forward 
his conduct to the Huguenots, and his inactivity during the 
scarcity which afflicted France in 1709. His conduct to the 
Huguenots was the effect of bigotry; and bigotry is always 
cruel. That he was cruel where bigotry moved him cannot 
be refuted ; and, it might be added, that under such circum- 
stances he was most impolitic also; but his indifference 
during {he miseries of his people in 1709 is by no means 

roved, andindeed the contrary seems established beyond a 
Aoube He had not the means of relieving the people, and 
therefore may possibly have ordered their wretchedness to 
be kept from his ears; but at the same time it is recorded 
that he himself set the example of abstinence to his nobility ; 
that he took means to supply bread at a very cheap rate, to 
all who were willing to work for it; that he was moved to 
tears when the details of his subjects’ sufferings were placed 
before him; and that, for their sakes, he offered to make the 
greatest sacrifice that Louis XIV. could make—the sacrifice 
of his ambition. 

That he continued the use of the torture, that he main- 
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tained the evil practice of sohieiat | imprisonment, used it in 
the most remorseless manner, and confined for years‘a man 
whose condemnation by any competent tribunal was, never 
made public, under the horrid artifice of an irremovable 
mask, are all dark instances of that despotic spirit which he 
had imbibed too early, and retained too late. But that he 
failed to administer equal justice amongst Mis subjects, or 
favoured the nobles in the commission of crime, any impar- 
tial person who reads attentively the ordinary records of his 
reign will immediately deny. 

Louis had great command over himself in almost all things, 
and carried that command to a highly dignified extent in 
some things, while in others it descended to hypocrisy; but 
we cannot hear him tell the priest who would have excluded 
him from the chamber of the dying princess, that it is useful 
for kings to see such sights, without feeling that there was a 
native clevation in the man which served as a basis for the 
dignity of the monarch. That he had active and that he had 
passive courage is clear; in youth he exposed himself on all 
occasions to the fire of the enemy; in age he never shunned 
any of those contagious sicknesses which desolated his family, 
and swept off the young around him. In prosperity he more 
than once forgot himself, and the despot spoke out when he 
had conquered; but in adversity there was not the corre- 
sponding depression which is the sign of a weak mind; and 
he bore reverse more nobly than success. He was firm and 
steady in his attachments, guarding himself carefully against 
his own prejudices, and against the prejudices of others. 
Though he often Sama success as a merit, he never 
punished misfortune as a fault; he was ever mild towards 
error, when it was not viewed through the medium of 
bigotry, and in his own nature was forgiving and, of long 
endurance. He bore contradiction with calmness, and en- 
dured even insolence with extraordinary moderation. In 
his nature he was mild and not sanguinary, and during a 
reign of seventy years with despotic power, there are fewer 
occasions mentioned on which the crime of high treason 
was punished with death than in any equal period in the 
history of France. 
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A. 

Academies of inscriptions, of sciences, 
of painting and sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, founded by Louis XIV., ii. 
114, 115, 116 
Accident, frightful, to a party of Spa- 

* nish cavalry, i. 500 : 

Aiguillon, Duchess of, extraordinary 
clause in her patent of nobility, 1.3; 
her intrigues against Condé, 299 

Aix-la-Chapclle, treaty of, ii. 164 

Algiers bombarded by the Frenci, ii. 
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Almanza. battle of, ii. 481 
Anjou, Philippe, Duke of, brother of 
ouis XIV., i. 17; boyish quarrel 
with his brother, 394; affection for 
ii.8; marries Henrietta of Eng- 
land, 59. See Orleans, Philippe, Duke 
0 
Anjou, Philippe, Duke of, grandson of 
uis XIV., the Spanish crown be- 
queathed to, ii. 467; is received as 
a in Spain, 468. See Philip V. of 


pain f 
Anne of Austria, her unhappy life un- 
der the rule of Richelieu, 1. 4; birth 
of her children, 16; fresh troubles, 
17; sudden change in her situation, 
25; her popularity, 89; the unlimited 
regency bestowed on her by the par- 
liament, 41; troubles with her former 
supporters, 55, 61, 123; quarrel with 
De Retz, 141; quarrel with the par- 
liament, 154; yields, 160; quarrel 
with her own » 174; arrest of 
Broussel and,others, 179; her vapor 
reply to the parliament, 198 ; at lengt. 
prone the release of Broussel, 200; 
er distrust of the nobles, 207; at- 
tempts to conciliate De Retz, 208; is 
contemptuously treated by the par- 
iament, and quits Paris, 210; returns, 
219; quarrel and reconciliation with 
the Duke of Orleans, 220; again quits 
Paris, 227; reception of the Duchess 
of Longueville, 270; return of the 
court to Paris, 280; her favourable 
‘reception, 284; irritates the Fron- 
dours anew, 287; comes to an un- 
derstanding with them, 802; arrest 
of Condé, 304; her violence of lan- 
guage rding De Retz, 333; mis- 
trust of those around her, 389; virtu- 
ally a prisoner in her palace, $48; 
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counselled by Mazarin to send for De 
Retz, 353; meditaics the assassina- 
tion of Condé, 358; outwits De Retz, 
376; puts herself at the head of the 
army, 379; her strong expressions of 
gratitude to Turenne, 393 ; remains 
at St. Denis during the battle at 
Paris, 411; establishes the court at 
Pontoise, 422; consents to the tem- 
porary exile of Mazarin, 422; nego- 
tiates with De Retz, 428; her altcred 
position, 435; attempts to gain De 
Retz, 441; causes him to be arrested, 
448; her dislike of Mary Mancini, ii. 
23, 80; visits Mazarin on his death- 
bed, 47; her dislike of Fouquet, 58; 
is induced to join in his ruin, 68; her 
remonstranceson the king’s licentious 
conduct, 60; her support of herdaugh- 
ter-in-law, 181; her sickness and 
death, 181 
Anne, Queen of England, follows the 
olicy of William IIL., ii. 471; changes 
er ministers, 500; her death, 506 
Annese, a Neapolitan insurgent, i. 480; 
recognised by Mazarin as chief of 
their republic, 484; put to death by 
Onate, 491 
Antin, Duc d’,an accomplished flatterer, 
ii. 271; his extraordinary attention to 
his guests of every degree, 272 
Ardewicks, the Patriarch, his seizure 
ay imprisonment in the Bastille, ii. 


Arnolfini, a monk, envoy from the Spa- 
niards to the Fronde, i. 249; brought 
forward by De Retz, as Leon Josef de 
Dlescas, a Spanish cavalier, 258; he is 
treated with by the parliament, 254 

Arras besieged by Condé, i. 500; relieved 
by Turenne, 50 

Artagnan, adventures of, i. 448; arrests 
Fouquet, ii. 72; is killed at Maes- 
tricht, 206 

Astrology, belief in, common in France, 
i. 3; il. 453 2 

Aubigné, Count d’, brother of Madame 
Maintenon, ii. 326 

Augsburg, league of, ii. 341 

are Archduke Charles of, ii. 464, 
468; lands at Lisbon, and is styled 
Charles ITI. of Spain, 478; advances 

‘to Madrid, 480; is badly reccived 
there, 481; becomes emperor, 502. 
See Emperor Charles. 
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Austria, Archduke Leopold of, opposed 
to Turenne, i. 85, 95; ouftmanosuvred 
by him, 97; his successes in Flanders, 
108, 112 ; is defeated by Condé at Lens, 
116; sends envoys to the Fronde, 249, 
258 ; his generous conduct to Turenne, 
328; his jealousy of Conde, 494; is re- 
called, 506 

Austria, Don Juan of, his proceedings 
at Naples, i. 477,482 ; assumes the go- 
vernment, 487; is replaced by Onatc, 
489; appointed to the command in 
the Netherlands, he co-operates hear- 
tily with Condé, 507; defeats the 
French before Valonciennes, 508; is 
defeated by the French and English 
before Dunkirk, ii. 4; is defeated by 
ene orueues and French at Amey- 
mial, 

Aversa captured by Guise and tho 
Neapolitans, i. 486 

Avignon seized by Louis XIV., ii. 345 


B. 

Baden, Prince of, defeated by Villars, 
ii. 473; Marlborough’s dissatisfaction 
with him, 485; his death, 487 

Barbezieux, Marquis, letters of his, 
supposed to relate to the Man in the 
Iron Mask, ii. 398 ; appointed to suc- 
ceed his father, Louvois, in some only 
of his offices, 420 a 

Barcelona captured by Vendéme, ii. 
363; attempted in vain by the Eng- 
lish and Imperialists, 479; captured 
by them, 480; besieged without effect 
by the French, 480 

Barricades, day of the, i. 192. 

Bastille, “liberties” of the,i.7; com- 
munication between prisoners, 12; 
capture of, by the Fronde, 240; no- 
tices of remarkable prisoners, li. 369 

Bavaria, Duke of, makes peace with 
France, i. 97 

Bavaria, Elector of, makes a treaty of 
neutrality, ii. 471; allies himself to 
France, 472; is joen by Villars, 476 ; 
is defeated at Blenheim, and stripped 
of his dominions, 485; is reinstated 
by the treaty of Utrecht, 504 

Bavaria, Prince of, will in his favour 
made by Charles II. of Spain, ii. 466 

Beaufort, Duke of, placed in charge of 

her children by Anne of Austria, i. 

26 ; a prominent member of the party 

of the importants, 43; is arrested at 

court, 60; makes his escape from 

Vincennes, 171; repairs to Paris, 241; 

defeats De Grammont, 246; quarre 

with De Candale and others, 275; 

affection of the populace, 277; at- 

tacked at night in the streets, 832; 

pat by the Duke of Orleans in com- 

mand of his t 885; kills the 

Duke of Nemours in a duel, 418; 

gives up the government of Paris, 

480; submits, ii. 48; inted to the 

command of the fleet to sup- 
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port the Dutch, 144; heads an expo- 
dition against the Corsairs of Gigeri, 
146; is killed at Candia, 265; attempt 
to identify him as the Man in the 
Iron Mask, 378 i: 

Beauvais, Bishop of, nominal prime 
minister, i. 42; is displaced by Ma- 
zarin, 61 

Beauvilliers, Duke of, appointed minis- 
ter of finance, ii, 42%; nis interview 
with Chamillart, 484 

Bellefonds, Marshal, refuses to serve 
under Turenne, and is dismissed, ii. 
182; serves in Catalonia, 337 

Bereues, danger of Louis XIV. at the 
siege of, ii. 6 

Berwick, Marshal Duke of, serves 
against the Camisards, ii. 462; in 
Spain, 479; gains the battle of Al- 
manza, 481 f 

Blenheim, or Hochstedt, battle of, ii. 


483 
none captured by Marlborough, ii. 


Bordeaux, shelter given to the Princess 
of Condé at, i. 312: the city invested by 
the royalists, 320; terms of pacifica- 
tion, 321; again withstands tho royal 
troops, 380; divided by factions, 445 ; 
surrenders, 452 

Bouchain captured by the Duke of 
Orleans, ii. 287; by Marlborough, 492 

Boufflers, Marshal, defends Namur 
against William III., ii. 362; Wil- 
liam’s high opinion of him, 368; ser- 
vices in the Netherlands, 472; his 
gallant defence of Lille, 480 

Bouillon, Duke of, implicated in the 
conspiracy of Cing-Mars, i. 186; joins 
the Fronde, 287; his military talents, 
267 ; joins Turenne in Stenay, 306; 
defends Bordeaux, 320; fosters fresh 
a between Mazarin and the 

nde, 821; joins the court party, 
344; visits Condé, 860; refuses 
join in his rebellion, 374; attached to 
ts court, 879; his services, and death, 

Bouillon, Duchess of, her sharp reply 
to her judges when aetused among 
the Poisoners, ii. 282 ‘ 

Boulainvilliers, Count de, his belief in 
judicial astrology, ii. 453 

Bournonville, the Imperial general, 
crosses the Rhine, ii. 221; has an in- 
decisive battle with Turenne at Ens- 
heim, 223; obliged to recross the 
river ; bpposed to Bellefonds in 
Catalonia, 38 . 

Bouteville, a partisan of Condé, . 
doned by Mazarin, his after P 
li.11, See Luxembourg 
i unblushingly practised by 

IV. and his ministers, ii. 167, 

188, 214, 252; much of his money pro- 

cig intercépted by his own agents, 


25: 
Brienne, Count de, retires from court, 
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but preserves his influence, i. 21; 
endewours to influence the queen 
against Mazarin, 24; consulted by the 
queen upon “the question of public 
sort eae quarrel with Mazarin, 


Brinvilliers, Madame, crimes and exe- 
cution of, ii. 279, 280 

Brito, Don Antonio (er Gregorio), his 
defence of Lewida, against Harcourt, 
and also against Condé, i. 100, 103 

Broussel, character of, i. 179; is ar- 
rested, 181; tumult in consequence, 
182; his release, 201; appointed pre- 
he des marchands, 418; dismissed, 


Brousson, a Protestant clergyman, his 
Bache age Kee papl ipo ii. Bee one 
ndy, Duke of, grandson of Louis 
XIV. y 411; aciiea the Nether- 
lands, 472; captures Brissac, 477; ac- 
cused of cowardice by Vendome, 488 ; 
his death, 440, 506 
servis Rabutin, Count, rescues Condé 
at Mardyke, i. 90; before Lerida, 102; 
before Bergues, ii. 6; fate of his fol- 
lower Grandchamp, 11; imprisoned 
in the Bastille, 254 


C. 
caved ine, English ministry so called, 


ii. 
Calvo, his defence of Maestricht, ii. 238 
isards, rise of the, ii. 456; barbari- 
ties on both sides, 460; Villars deals 
successfully with them, 461 

Canal of Languedoc, its formation, ii. 
110; description, 112 

Caprara, Count, defeated by Turenne 
at Sinsheim, ii. 219 

Casal, attempts of Louis XIV. to obtain 
possession of, ii. $88. 

Cassel, battle of, ii. 240 

Catalonia, support given by France to 
the insurgents in, 1. 62; conquered by 
the Spaniards, 381 

Catinat reduces Savoy, ii. 352; arrests 
Mathioli, 386 ; ; 

Cavalier, a leader of the Camisards, is 
rete ne eM Villars, ii. 461; enters 
the English service, 461 _ 

Cevennes, rovelt in the, ii. 458; sup- 
pressed by Villars, 461; breaks out 
afresh, 482; is extinguished by Mar- 
shal Berwick, 463 

Chamber of J ustice, its proceedings 
against the financiers, ii. 92 

Chambers of inquiry, outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the, ii. 383 

Chambre ardente, established for the 
trial of the Poisoners, ii. 281 ; 

Chamillart, minister of finance; his 
Sienified conduct on his dismissal, 

Cena: his disinterested conduct, ii. 


— Rouge, a faction in Bordeaux, 
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Charenton, captured and abandoned by 
Condé, i. 240; again taken by him, 


244 
Charles II. of England in the camp of 
the Duke of Lorraine, i. 401; requested 
by Mazarin to withdraw from the 
neighbourhood of the conferences 
with Spain, ii. 40; is restored to his 
throne, 42; carries with him the licen- 
tiousness of manners of France, 42 ; 
sells Dunkirk to France, 103; declares 
war mers Holland, 137 ; peace con- 
cluded, 145; is bribed by Louis, 167 ; 
agrees to make war on Holland, 170; 
is obliged to make peace, 212 
Charles II. of Spain, his indignation at 
the first partition preaty and appoint- 
ment of the Prince of Bavaria as his 
successor, ii. 466; makes a second will 
in favour of the Duke of Anjou, 467 ; 
his death, 468 : 
Chatcauneuf, Marquis de, his ingrati- 
tude to the house of Montmorency, 
i. 44; hated, in conpequente, by the 
Princess of Condé, 45; hostile to Ma- 
zgarin, 213, 336; becomes tomporary 
prime minister, 355; retires, 385 
Chatillon, Countess of, her intrigues in 
sour of Condé, i. 517; ig imprisoned, 
1 


5 

Chavigni, Count de, i. 22; an active op- 
ponent of Mazarin, 165; arrested, 214; 
spirited conduct of his wife, 215; re- 
fuses to hold intercourse with Maza- 
rin, 395; his death, 419 

Chenailles, treasonable conduct of, 


li 11 

Chevreuse, Madame de, confidante of 
Anne of Austria, banished from court, 
i. 5; recalled, 44; intrigues against 
Mazarin, 50; banished, 59; keeps up 
an intercourse with the queen, 208; 1S 
insulted in the streets, 361; suggests 
to De Retz to make love to the 
queen, 376; preiudices Anne of Aus- 
tria against Fouquet, ii. 67 

Chevreuse, Mademoiselle, proposed mar- 
riage with the Prince of Conti, i. 328 ; 
broken off, 350; ber rou to seize 
ee 349; insulted in the strects, 


1 

Christina of Sweden, her visit to the 
French court, i. 528; puts Monal- 
deschi to death, 525; is sent from 
France, 525 

Churchill, John, serves under Turenne, 
ii. 222. See Marlborough, Duke of 

Cing-Mars, conspiracy of, i. 18 

Clanleu, gallant conduct of, i. 243 __ 

Clarendon, the Chancellor, negotiates 
the sale of Dunkirk to the French, 
li. 108; unable to speak French, 103 

Cohorn and Vauban personally opposed 
at Namur, ii. 354 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, secretary to 
M ii. 21; his character, 96; 
his enmity to Fouquet, 21; instructs 
the king in finance, 44; exposes Fou- 
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quet’s accounts to him, 59; leagues 
with Le Tellicr to ruin Fouquet, 62; 
is made controller-general of the 
finances, 96 ; his measures, 97; pur- 
chases Dunkirk from Charles IT., 102; 
founds great trading companies, 106; 
encourages manufactures, 108; the 
canal of Languedoc, 110; enco @- 
ment to literature, science, and the 
fine arts, 118; reform of the civil and 
criminal law, 120; dissents from the 
warlike schemes of the king, 148; 
fosters the French navy, 212 ; supplies 
means of bribery, 214; characterised 
as the good genius of Louis, 288; his 
death, 295; not blamable for the con- 
struction of the palace of Versailles, 


297 

Colbert de Croissy, the French ambas- 
sador, bribes the English ministers, 
ii. 167; becomes minister for forcign 
affairs, 275; his death, 423 

Coligni, Count de, killed in a ducl with 
the Duke of Guise, i. 56 

Commerce despised by the French 
noblesse, ii. 106; Colbert endcavours 
to remove the prejudice, 106 

Comininges, licutenant of tho guard, 
arrests Broussel,i.181 

Com iegne, mock siego of, ii. 508 

Condé, Prince of, the elder, his union 
with Mazarin, i. 58; appeases a quarrel 
between the Duke of Orleans and De 
Retz, 143; his death, 149 

Condé, Prince of, the younger, appointed 
to command in Catalonia, i. 101; fails 
before Lerida, 103; returns to France, 
104; succeeds to his father’s titles, 
150; anroinied to command in the 
Low Countries, 112; recalled, 112; 
gains the victory of Lens, 116; is 
wounded at Furnes, 117; treats with 
the Fronde, 217; quarrels with the 
parliament, 224; a vehement sup- 
porter of the queen, 227; his horse- 
men skirmish with the Parisians, 238 ; 
raat to blockade Paris, 289 ; cap- 
tures Charenton, 244; gained over to 
the Fronde, 269; his extravagant de- 
mands on the court, 272; quarrel and 
reconciliation with Mazarin, 285; 
various wild schemes, 288 ; personally 
insults Mazarin, 289; embroils him- 
self with many of the nobility, 290 ; 
led to believe that it is intended to 
assassinate him, 294; insults the 
leaders of the Fronde, 295 ; is braved 
by De Retz, 296; alienates his sup- 
porters, 297; the queen disgusted 
with him, 301; he is arrested, 304; 
comeaant revolé in many places, 
306; attempts at escape, 316; is re- 
leased by Mazarin, 341; epigram on 
Count de Harcourt, 342; hollow recon- 
ciliation with the Frondeurs, 345; 
again quarrels with them, 350; his de- 
mands on the queen, 852; measures 
ofDe Retz against him, 356 ; proposal 


to assassinate him, 358; he quits 
Paris, 359 ; is induced to return, 361 ; 
pa ides with Spain. and is accused 
of high treason, 362; his quarrel with 
De Retz, 363; the queen attempts to 
conciliate him, 366; his conduct on 
the king’s majority, 369; his revolt, 
871; his plans, 372; their want of 
success, 381 ; issupported,hy the Duke 
of Orleans, 382; tree crses France in 
disguise, 387; skirmishes with Tu- 
renne, 392; coldly received in Paris, 
395; negotiates with Mazarin, 398; 
retreats from St. Cloud, 408; battle 
of St. Antoine, 405; becomes master 
of Paris, 411; massacre at the Hotel 
de Ville, 414; is SApopn a in Paris, 
420 ; is joined by the Duke of Lorraine, 
424; retires from France, 430; acts as 
generalissimo of the Spanish forces, 
436; again declarcd guilty of high 
treason, 436; is forced by Turenne to 
retreat from France, 487; his indif- 
ferent treatment by the Spaniards, 
493 ; deserted by many of his old as- 
sociates, 493; enters Picardy, but 18 
obliged to retire by Turcenne, 494; 
overtures from Mazarin, 495; makes 
fresh terms with the Spaniards, 496; 
besieges Arras, 500; his lines forced, 
he is obliged to retreat, 502; remon- 
strates with Turenne on the tone of 
his despatch, 506; procures the recal 
of the Archduke and Fuensenalda, 
506 ; relieves Valenciennes, 568 ; forecs 
his way into Cambray, 509; is for- 
mally condemned by the parliament 
for high treason, 512 ; his negotiations 
with Hocquincourt, 518; is defeated 
by Turenne at the Dunes, li. 4; is re- 
stored to France, 38; is favoured, but 
not employed by Louis, 158; is brought 
forward through pique by Louvois, 
161; conquers Franche Comté, 162; 
serves in Holland, 182; is severely 
wounded, 185; defeats the Prince of 
Orange at Seneff, 216; takes the 
command of the army aftcr the death 
of Turenne, 284; obliges. the Impe- 
rialists to recross the Rhire, 235; re- 
tires from command, 235; his death, 


416 
Condé, Princess of, her influence with 


Anne of Austria,i 45; her hatred of 
Chateauneuf, 45; scandalous letters 
regarding her daughter, 55; ordered 
to retire to Berry, 310; appeals un- 
successfully to the parliament of 
Paris, 314 ; attempts the release of her 
sons, 316; her death, 380 


Condé, Princess of, the younger, her 
charac 


ter, i. 309 ; escapes with her son 

to Bordeaux, 310; her courage and 
presence of mind, 818; presents & 
eo to the parliament in favour of 
er husband, $30; its consequences, 


380 
Consarbruck, Crequif defeated at, ii, 228 
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Conti, Prince de, his claim of a car- 
dinal hat, i. 219; embarrassments 
caused thereby, 220; joins the parlia- 
ment, 234; is appointed their genera 
lissimbg38 ; his ridiculous despatch, 
245; joins the court at Compiégne, 
280; is arrested, 304; his pe osed. 
marriage with Mademoiselle Chev- 
ete = thekiap - = ; onbeer +0 
make a Wella, apology Oo her, 361; 
commands in Bordeaux for Condé, 
448; Mazarin endeavours to brin 
about a marriage between him an 
his niece, 448; the marriage takes 
place, 511 

Conti, Prince of, the younger, ii. 412; 
his marriage, and death, 427 

Corneille, the parent of the French 
stage, il. 50; his “Cid,” 51 

Courtiers, their base flattery of Louis 
> ii, 267 ; accounts of several, 264, 
et seq. 

Courtray, capture of, by the Impe- 
rialists, i. 112 

Ceacons, capture of, by Prince Eugene, 
ll. 

Crenan, Marquis de, prevents blood- 
shed at a critical period, i. 865 

Crequi, Marshal, ambassador at Rome, 
his quarrel with the Pope’s d, ii. 
125; refusing toserve under Turenne, 
he is dismissed and exiled, 182; ap- 
pointed to command a body of irre- 
gular cavalry, 224; is defeated at Con- 
sarbruck, 228; Condé’s remark on his 
capture at Treves, 228; drives the 
Duke of Lorraine across the Rhine, 
242; further successes in that quarter, 
— (244, 251; captures Luxembourg, 


Cromwell courted by both S 
France, i. 519; prefers the 
France, 520 


ain and 
liance of 


Dauphin, the, his low amusements, ii. 
345, 412; his weak character, 356; 
captures Philipsburg, 345; serves on 
the Rhine, 360; his marriage and 
children, 411 ; his death, 439 

Dauphing ¢he, her character usually 
misrepresented, ii. 416; her death, 439 

De Fontangey Mademoiselle, one of 
Louis’s mistresses, ii. 323 

De eee his treachery to Fouquet, 
ii. 

De Mesmes, a partisan of the court, in 
the parliament, an expression adroitly 
turned against him by De Retz, i. 253 ; 
makes terms between the parliament 
and the court, 260 

Denain, battle of, ii. 503 . 

De Retz, Abbé, his character, i. 139, 165; 

appointed titular Archbishop of Co- 

rinth, 124; his treacherous courtesy to 

Mazarin, 124; his quarrels with Maza- 

rin, 141; and with the Duke of Orleans, 

142; originator of the Fronde, 165; 

his conduct on the arrest of Broussel, 
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182; joined by the Duke of Longue- 
ville, 204; the queen and minister 
attempt to conciliate him, 208 ; pre- 
pares for civil war, 225; procures the 
election of the Prince of Conti as 
eneralissimo for the parliament, 238 ; 
rings forward a mock envoy from 
the Spaniards, 253 ; his further intri- 
gues, 261; not included in the amnesty 
at the end of the Fronde, 268; pro- 
motes the return of the court to Paris, 
280; his confusion on meeting Ma- 
zarin, 281; charged by Condé with an 
attcmpt to murder him, 295; braves 
Conde, and gathers an armed force 
for his protection, 296; apparent re- 
conciliation with the court, 302; fresh 
ealousies, 321; gains the Duke of Or- 
eans, $24; intrigues for the liberation 
of the Condes, 328; affects fears for 
his personal safety, 332; declaration 
against him from the queen, 333 ; his 
counsel to the Duke of Orleans, 339; 
thwarted by Condé, 346; professes to 
retire from political life, 851; sent 
for by the quecn, 354; his measures 
against Condé, 356; his steps to pre- 
vent the return of Mazarin, 360; his 
open quarrel with Conde, 363; his life 
attempted, 364; affects love for the 
queen, 375; outwitted by her, 376; 
narrowly escapes capture by Gour- 
ville, 377 ; is made cardinal, 396 ; Conde 
endeavours to capture him, 412; loses 
his influence, 421; negotiates anew 
with the court, 427; is civilly received 
by the queen, 432; his suspicions, 440; 
is arrested at the court, 443; makes 
his escape, 514; his plans defeated 
by accident, he retires to Rome, 515 
De Ruyter, his doubtful engagement 
with the English fleet, ii. 144; burns 
Sheerness, 145; his death, 246 
De Witt, Cornelius, and De cg hah 
take Sheerness, and burn many Eng- 
lish vessels, ii. 145; De Witt is ac- 
cused of a design to assassinate the 
Prince of Orange, 195; is murdered, 


196 

De Witt, John, the head of the repub- 
lican party in Holland, ii. 184; his 
parable, 141; his efforts to maintain 
the war against England, 144; agrees 
to the triple alliance, 160; resigns 
his office of grand pensionary, 195; is 
murdered, 196 - 

Donauwerth, battle of, ii. 483 

Dover, Lord, mistaken as to the Man in 
the Iron Mask, ii. 382 

Dubois, an alchemist, death of, i. 6 

Dubois, the Abbé, tutor of the Regent 

Duciling in France, £80; in th army 
uelling in France, i. 80; in the ; 
92; Mazarin ineffectually attempts 
suppress it, ii. 14; Louis’s measures 

nst, 287 

Dujonca, lieutenant of the Bastille, his 

manuscript journal, fi, $78 
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Dunes, battle of the, ii. 4 

Dunkirk, brave defence of, by the Mar- 
quis de Lede, —— Condé, i. 91; be- 
sicged and captured by Turenne and 
the English, ii. 2; is given up to 
Cromwell, 6; is sold to France by 
Charles Ii., 108 

Du Plessis defeats Turenne at Gennc- 
ville, i. 323 ; enuleyed by the queen 
to negotiate with De Retz, 354; quar- 
rel with Bussy Rabutin, ii. 6 

Duquesne defeats the Spanish flect, ii. 
245; destroys a fleet of se ee cor- 
sairs, 339; his noble reply to the king, 


446 
Duras, Duke de, ravages the Palatinate, 


ii. 448 
Dureteste, a workman of Bordeaux, 
a a faction, i. 446; is executed, 


EB. 

Elhcuf, Duke d’, offers his services to 
the parliament, i. 235; opposed by Do 
Retz, and consents to serve under 
Conti, 238; deceived by De Retz into 
receiving a mock envoy from Spain, 


254 
Elector Palatine, grieved at the ravage 
of the Palatinate, challenges Turenne 
toa duel, ii. 221; Turenne’s reply, 221 
Emery, the financier, i. 149; dismissed 
and exiled, 160; recalled, 291 
Emperor Charles continues the war 
against France, ii. 503; agrees to a 


peace, 506 " 

Emperor Joseph, death of, ii. 502 _ 

Emperor Leopold, secret negotiations 
with Louis XIV., ii. 152; his distrust 
of the French king, 337; his arrange- 
ments respecting the Spanish succes- 
sion, 464; his death, 498 ’ 

English cabinet, changes in, ii. 500; 
secret negotiations In consequence, 
501; suspension of arms, 502; treaty 
of Utrec t, 504 

English le favourable to the war 
with Holland, ii. 137; afterwards 
compel Charles II. to make peace, 
212 

English troops serve with Turenne in 
the Netherlands, i. 522; ii. 3; sepa- 

ee oe the alli ; ~ Nore 
nguien, the young Duke d’, attempts 
to attach him to the party of the 
Importants, i. 54; gains the battle of 
Rocroi, 66; joins Turenne on the 
Rhinc, 70; 1s recalled, 74; rejoins 
Turenne, 79; gains the victory of 
Nordlingen, 84; his operations in 


Flanders, 88 ; he cause of 
De Retz, 143. See Condé, Prince of, 
the younger. 


Brin 
in, Prince of, the younger, his 
with the young Duke de 
’ i healer ii. 185 
Ens battle of, ii. 223 
Estainvilie makes 2 mock attempt on 
the life of Guy Joly, i. 292 
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Estrades, Count d’, seconds Coligni in 
a duel, i. 56; letter of the Prince of 
Orange, 57; reduces Bordeaux, 452; 
his quarrel with the Spanish ambas- 
sador in England, ii. 98 ; e:dégotiates 
the purchase of Dunkirk, 102; pro- 

oses the conquest of the Nether- 
ands, 104 ; 

Estrades, Abbé @’, his negotiction with 

7 Meno a 383 eae . - ; 
ugene of Savoy, nce, his parent- 
age, ii. 284; defeats Catinat, 470; his 
contempt for Villeroi, 478 ; is opr 
by Vendéme, 474; recalled from Italy, 
482; returns, 492; invades France, 
493; captures Lille, 489; is desirous 
of peace, 500; is obliged to retreat 
before Villars, 503 ; they meet to set- 
tle terms of peace, 505 


F. 

Fabert, Marshal, anecdotes of, i. 30; his 
conduct while a prisoner at Rosas, 
86; a friend of Mazarin, 380; cap- 
tures Stenay, 498 

Fels chicf surgeon to Louis XIV.,, ii. 

Filomarini, Archbishop, his conduct at 
Naples, i. 461, 483 

Finances of France, wretched state of, 
under Mazarin, ii. 18; forgery, bri- 
bery, and corruption, 19; embar- 
rassed state durmg great part of 
Louis’s reign, 96, 495 

Fishery, right of, dispute between Eng- 
land and Holland, concerning, ii. 184 

Flanders, claim of Louis XTV.th’s queen 
on, ii. 146 ; arguments for and against, 
147; the country overrun by the 
French armies, 155 

Fontrailles employed as messenger be- 
tween the Duke of Orleans and Condé, 


i. 
Fouquet, Abbé, a tool of Mazarin, i. 
441, 442 


Fouquet, an adherent of Mazarin, i. 
396; appointed superintendent of fi- 
nance, 444; his ostentation, ii. 20; 
his sarcasm on Mazarin. 45; a fa- 
vourite of the king, 58; his splendid 
féte at Vaux, 62; the king displeased, 
66; suspected of an intention to revolt, 
66; is warned of his danger, 70; is 
arrested, 72; his trial, 77; his eloquent 
defence, 79; efforts of his friends, 81; 
is condemned to perpetual banish 
ment, which is altered by the king to 
perpetual imprisonment, 83; details 
of his imprisonment, 84; his illness, 
ing it, 91; attempt ty identify hen as 
ng it, 91; a entify as 
the Man in the Iron Mask, 398 

France invaded by the Duke of Savoy, 
li. 357; by Prince Eugene, 490 

France, state of society in, in the reign 
of Louis XIIT., 1.28: in the days of 
the Fronde, 282 ; ii. 15; literature, 49; 
oratory, 52; the fine arts, 55 


‘ 


INDEX. 


Franche Comté conquered by Condé, ii. 
162; vestored to Spain, 163; again 
conquered by Condé, 214 

Freiburg, the three battles of, i. 71 

Freiburfgaptured, ii. 243 

French Flanders, acquired by the peace 
of Nimeguen, ii. 250 

Frenchparine, its risc under Colbert, 
ii. 107 R247 ite services in Sicily, 
245; beat a Hogue, 360; ruined 
by its defeat at Toulon, 494 

Fronde, war of the, its originator, i. 165 ; 
why so called, 169; troops brought 
into Paris, 155; obnoxious edicts op- 
posed by the parliament, 158; decree 
of union betwoen the parliament and 
the other high courts, 159; methods 
of attack on the queen and Mazarin, 
168; libels, 209; the court quits Paris, 
211; civil war, 225; skirmishes, 239, 
940, 244; negotiations with Spain, 
246; proposals from the court, 249; 
the ‘parliament detached, 256; tu- 
mults in consequence in Paris, 260, 
263; peace restored, 267; Cond 
gained over to the Fronde, 269; pri- 
vate quarrels and affrays, 275; divided 
into the Old and New Frondo, 348; 
formal termination of the war, 433 

Fronde, New, the party of the Condes, 


iL. 343 
Frotté, a titular treasurer, a candidate 
for imprisonment, i. 173 
Fuensenalda, a Spanish general, de- 
cones by Mazarin, i. 423; is recalled, 


Fuentes, Count, the Spanish com- 
mander, killed at Rocroi, i. 66 

Furstembherg, Prince William of, impri- 
soned by the emperor, ii. 213; his 
liberation demanded by France, and 
refused, 227 ; is liberated at the poace 
of Nimeguen, 250 


G. 
Gambling encouraged by Mazarin, ii. 
17; excess to which carricd by the 


court, 18 

Gassion, Marshal, his rough character, 
i, 75, 14 ;“hbs rivalry with Rantzau, 
108; is hated by Mazarin, 110; his 
death before Lens, 110 

Gautier, a French spy, employed in 
secret negotiations between the Bri- 
tish and French ministries, ii. 501 | 

Genoa, atrocious treatment of, by Louis 

IV., ii. 388 ; sarcasticremark of the 

doge when in Paris,299 

oe Giulio, a Neapolitan priest, 


Gereray ceanere, conferences at, ii. 498 

Ghent taken by the French, ii.244 

Gibraltar captured by the English, ii. 
479; fruitless attempts of the French 
to recover it, 479, 480 

Gloucester, Duke of, serves with the 
a aa at the battle of the Dunes, 
1, 
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Gourville, a trusty servant of the Prince 
de Marsillac, his dangerous journey 
to Paris, i. 233; assists in the escape 
of the Princess of Condé, 809; at- 
tempts to rescue Condé from Vin- 
cennes, 317; employed by the queen 
to negotiate with Condé, 374; at- 
tempts to capture De Retz, $77; as- 
sists in Condé’s journey to Chatillon, 
$87; reconciled to the court, 408; em- 
ployed by Mazarin to bring about the 
surrender of Bordeaux, 449; paid to 
forge signatures to accounts, il. 19; 
his gratitude to Fouquet, 72 

Grammont, Marshal Duke de, his jour- 
ney to Madrid, ii. 36; sent by Anne 
of Austria to recal Condé, i. 360 

Grammont, Count de, brother of the 
preceding, repartee of, ii. 438 

Grandchamp, a ruffianly retainer of 
Count de Bussy Rabutin, ii. 13 

Grandier, Urbain, his oxecution for sor- 
cery, 1. 29 

Gravelines, capture of, i. 74 

Guiche, Count de, his clumsy forgery 
of a letter to the queen of Louis XIV., 
ii. 128; is banished, 129; his intrigue 
with Henrietta of Orleans, 132; serves 
in Holland, 184 

Guise, Duke of, kills Coligni in a duel, 
i. 57; interferes in the affairs of Na- 

les, 471 ; his plans, 474; he lands at 

aples, 481; his successes, 486; fails 
in his attack on the Spanish posts, 
488; marches against Nisita, 490; is 
en prisoner, and carried to Spain, 
4 

Guitaut, captain of the guard, i. 6; ar- 
rests the Duke of Beaufort, 60; arrests 
Condé, 304 

Guy Joly, a Frondeur, i, 291; mock at- 
tempt on his life, 292 


H. 

Hanover, Elector of (afterwards George 
1. of England), commands the Im- 
Cadac army successfully against the 

rench, ii. 487 

Harcourt, Count de, gains the battle of 
Liorens, i. 87; defcated by the Spa- 
niards, 100; Condé’s epigram, 342; 
opposed to Condé in Guienne, 380; 
rebels, but is reduced to obedience, 


497 

Harlay, the President, his sarcastic hu- 
mour, ii. 450 

Haro, Don Louis de, the Spanish mi- 
nister, i. 75; his clemency to the Duke 
of Guise, 491; his generous support of 
Conde, 521; ii. 38; his opinion of Ma- 
zarin, 36 

Hautefort, Madame de, communicates 
with La Porte in the Bastille, i. 12; a 
favourite with the queen, 122; falls 
into disgrace, 123 

Havre, imprisonment of the Condés at, 
i, 318, 841 

Henrietta, (daughter of Charles I,, ii. 
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23, 40; is married to the Duke of 
Anjou, 59; her light conduct with 
the king, 60; is neglected by him for 


Mademoiselle la Valliére, 127; in- 


forms the queen of his infidelity, 128 ; 
her intrigue with theCount de Guiche, 


1382; is employed by Louis to bring 
over her brother Charles to his side, 
167; visits England, 170; hor sudden 
death, 178 


Herce, M., in the Bastille, i. 7; attempts 


to escape, 8 
Hesdin betrayed to the Spaniards, ii. 1 


Hochstedt, or Blenheim, battle of, ii. 


488 

Hocquincourt, Marshal, 
assassination of Condé, 1. 858; recon- 
ducts Mazarin to France, 380; is sur- 
prised by Condé at Blenau, 392; 
enters into negotiations with him, 
518; is pardoned, and rewarded, 519 

Holland, treaty between Louis XIV. 
and, ii. 104, 136; differences with 
England, 134; war, 187; the republi- 
can and monarchical parties, 138; 
John De Witt, 189: defeat of the 
Dutch fleet, 142; supported feebly by 
Louis, 144; other defeats, 144; peace 
concluded, 145; endeavour to cripple 
French commerce, 168; prepare for 
war with France and England, 176; 
party dissensious, 178; the war com- 
mences, 180; successes of the French, 
184; Louis’s unreasonable demands, 
188; indignation and resolution of the 
Dutch, 189; the dykes cut, 190; the 
Prince of Orange foils Conde, 207 ; the 
country evacuated by the French, 208 ; 
commercial rights granted to Holland 
by Louis at the peace of Ryswick, 30¢ 

Hotel de Villc, massacre at the, i. 414 

Humiéres, Marshal, refuses to serve 
under Turenne, and is dismissed, ii. 
182; defeated by the Prince of Wal- 
dec, 349 

Importants, the, a party of supporters 
of Anne of Austria, i. 42; fall into 
disfavour, and are broken up, 60 

Infanta Maria Theresa, her hand offered 
to Louis XIV., ii. 26; renunciation of 
her right of succession, 34; married 
to Louig, 38. See Maria Theresa 

Invalides, Hétel des, its foundation 
cg. aR Louvois, ii. 297 : 

Tron k, Man in the, investigation 
respecting the, ii.370 

Italy, French reverses in, ii. 492 


J. ' 

James II. of England dethroned by 

the ce of Orange, ii. 347; is 

ay received and aided by Louis, 

; 18 defeated at the battle of the 

yne, 445; his death, 471; his son 

recognised as king b Louis, 471; war 

declared against France in conse- 
quence, 472 


proposes the 
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Jerzé, quarrel with the Duke of Beau- 
fort, i. 275; his insolent manner to 
the queen, 301 

Judicial astrology in high repute in 
France, 1 1, 33 li. 452 erv* 


L. 

La Boulaie, Marquis de, hig suspicious 
proceedings, 1.203 nf j 
La Ferté, his quarre.< fun Turenne, i. 
437; is defeated and taken prisoner 

before Valenciennes, 508 _ 

La Feuillade, Marquis de, his extraor- 
dinary character, ii. 265; his gross 
flattery of Louis XIV., 266 

Lafeymas, a tool of Richelieu, endea- 
vours unsuccessfully to entrap La 
Porte, i. 13 

La Hogue, the French flect defeated at, 


li. 3860 
La Joliade and La Joliade renforcée, i. 
296 


> 

La Meilleraie, Marshal, his quarrel and 
reconciliation with Fabert, i. 82; his 
quarrel with Gassion, 74 

La Mothe, unsuccessful in Spain, re- 
called and imprisoned, i. 76 

La Pie, the favourite horse of Turenne, 
ii. 232 

La Porte, confidential attendant of 
Anne of Austria, i.5; imprisoned in 
the Bastille, 6 ; released, 14; intrigues 
against Mazarin, 50; is appointed 
first. valet-de-chambre to the young 
king, 125; reads Mezerai’s History of 
France to him, 125; fosters his dis- 
like to Mazarin, 128; instigates a 
league for bringing back the court to 
Paris, 417 : 
La Potterie, maitre des rcquétes, i. 8; 
his false statements to La Porte, 10 
La Riviére, tho favourite of the Duke 
of Orleans, promised a cardinal’s hat, 
but disappointed, i. 219; is driven 
from court, 324 se 

Lauzun, Count, his character, ii. 267; 
offends Louis by his bold remonstran- 
ces, and is imprisoned in the Bastille, 
268; the king consents to his mar- 
riage with Mademotsdtle, Montpen- 
sier, and afterwards withdraws his 
permission, 269; they are secretly 
married, 269; quarrels with Madame 
Montespan, and is imprisoned at Pig- 
nero], 270; is released, and exiled, 
445; conducts the queen and son of 
James II. to France, 445 . 

La Valliére, the “ famous revel” of, i. 102 

La Valliére, Mademoiselle de, beloved 
by the king, ii. 61, 126; retires to a 
convent, but is brought back by him, 
132; her children, 255; takes the veil, 
258 


Lede, Marquis de, defends Dunkirk 
against Condé; i. 91; also against Tu- 
renne, ii. 2; is killed, 6 

Lénet, a counsellor, assists in the escape 
of the Princess of Oondé, i. 809 
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Lens, battle of, i. 118 

Lé6 Pelletier, minister of finance, his 
amiable character, ii. 417 

Lerida captured by the Spaniards, i. 76; 
repiimg of Condé, before, 108; fright- 
ful incident during the siege, 102; cap- 


tuged by the Duke of Orleans, ii. 481 
Les jours, sittings of an ambu- 
lato mission so called, ii. 278 


Lestang, de, a name given to 
Mathioli in the Bastille, ii. 386 

Le Tellier, Michel, a partisan of Maza- 
rose 22; intrigues against Fouquet, 


Le a ellier, Francois. See Louvois, Mar- 
uis 0 
L’Hospital, Marshal, his opposition to 
the plans of Condé, i. 64; in danger 
from the populace at the Hétel de 
Ville, 414 
Libels against the queen and Mazarin, 
i. 209, 270 
Libellers, punishment of, ii. 408 
Liége, a neutral town, bombarded, by 
order of Louvois, ii. 353 
Lille captured by Louis, ii. 156; by 
Marlborough, 489 
Lionne, a creature of Mazarin, his secret 
agent in Spain, i. 621 
ee jurisdictions abolished in France, 
i. 122 
Lockart, General, serves at the siege of 
Dunkirk, ii. 3; his high opinion of 
Turenne, 4 35 
Longueville, Duke of, joins the Fronde, 
i. 204; his embarrassment at mecting 
Mazarin, 270; is arrested, 304 
Longueville, Duke of, the younger, 
killed, ii. 185 
Longueville, the Duchess of, scandalous 
letters relating to, i. 56; theatrical 
scene with the Duchess of Bouillon, 
arranged by De Retz, 238; induces 
Condé to join the Fronde, 269 ; escapes 
to Holland, 306 
es, Duke de, conducts the retreat 
of the French army after the death of 
Turenne, ii. 282 5 
Lorraino, Charles IIL, Duke of, whim- 
sical peestnt from Anne of Austria 
to, i. 5; joins Condé, 401; induced to 
retreat, 401 ; returns and joins Condé, 
424; his treacherous conduct, 496; 
is imprisoned by the Spaniards, 497 ; 
set at liberty, and re-established in 
his dominions, ii. 33; stripped of a 
t, 146; expelled from the remain- 
er, 175; his death, 237 
Lorraine, Charles IV., Duke of, be- 


sieges Philipsburg, ii. 287: captures 
it, 288; is successfully opposed by 
Crequi, 248; refuses to be a party to 


the peace of Nimeguen, 250; captures 
Mayence and Bonne, 349; his pathetic 
appeal to the emperor, and death, 


350, 367 
Lorraine, Duke Francis of, accepts a 
command from the Spaniards, i. 497 ; 
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0es oe with his troops to the 
Lorraine, Duke Leopold of, his states 
restored at the pcace of Ryswick, ii. 


867 
Los Arcos, Duke of, tyrannical govern- 
ment of Naples by, i. 454; his cow- 
ardice, 460; is deprived of his govern- 
ment, 487 
Louis XTIL, his weak and moody cha- 
racter, i. 4; his treatment of his 
queen, 4, 14, 29; their reconciliation, 
14; his joy at the death of Richelieu, 
19; releases many state prisoners, 20; 
makes his will, 25; his illness and 
death, 27; various estimates of his 
character and reign, 28 
Louis XIV., birth of, i. 2; suspicions as 
to his legitimacy, 16, li. 378; his ac- 
cession, 37 ; anecdotes of his infancy, 
125; his aversion to Mazarin, 128; 
kept in a state of penury, 129, ii. 18 ; 
the firmness of his character early 
developed, 129; his sudden illness, 
103, 155; joins the army in Flanders, 
107; holds a bed of justice, 162; is 
shown in his bed to the rioters, 340; 
attains his majority, 367; boyish 
quarrel with his brother, 304; is 
brought back to Paris by Turenne, 
432; the royal authority restored, 
433; his hypocritical conduct to De 
Retz, 442; his coronation, 497; visits 
Fabert’s camp, 499 ; narrowly escapes 
capture at La Fere, 506; his bold de- 
meanour in the parliament, 518; his 
Parente: 515; Olympia Mancini, 516 ; 
is personal intrepidity, ii. 6, 156; hi 
dangerous illness, 7; base conduct of 
some of the courtiers, 7; love of gam- 
ing, 17; attachment to Mary Mancini, 
22; proposals for his marriago, 23 ; his 
marriage with the Infanta, 38 ; their 
entry into Paris, 39; is instructed in 
finance by Colbert, 44; visits Mazarin 
on his death-bed, 47; determines to 
overn alone after his death, 58; 
is levity, 60; and dissimulation, 68; 
his letter describing the arrest of 
Fouquet, 73; his cruelty to Fouquet, 
83; his letter to an ambassador, 94; 
seconds Colbert’s efforts to improve 
the stato of the country, 97; founds 
academies, 114; liberality to learned 
foreigners, 119; the ordonnance civile, 
120; tendency to despotism, 124; dif- 
ferences with the Pope, 125 ; intrigue 
with Mademoiselle la Valliére, 126; 
his affection to his mother on her 
death-bed, 181; allies himself with 
Holland, 104,186 ; declares war t 
England, 143; supports tho Portu- 
guese, 145; claims Flanders in right 
of his wife, 147; negotiates with the 
emperor and other German princes, 
152; invades Flanders, 154; captures 
Lille, 156; returns to France, 157; 
alarm of Burope at his success, 158; 


is offended at the demeamour of the 
Dutch and their ambassador, 188 ; his 
efforts to hinder the confederacy 
forming a aoe him, 166; corrupts 
the English ministry, 167; visits the 
conquered cities in Flanders, 169; in- 
vades Holland, 182; bribes many of 
the Dutch, 188; crosses the Rhine, 
184; his unreasonable demands, 188 ; 
despair of the Dutch, 189; Louis quits 
his army, 194; anecdotes of his con- 
duct during the campaign, 197; 
marches into Flanders, and captures 
Maestricht, 206; returns to Paris, 
206; is obliged to relinquish his con- 
quests in Holland, 209; abandoned 
by his chief allies, 211; effects the 
eonquest of Franche Comté, 214; 
takes the field in Flanders, 235; re- 
turns to Versailles, 237; captures 
Ghent and Ypres, 238; dictates the 
terms of the peace of Nimeguen, 244; 
bribery of his opponents, 252; inte- 
rior of his court, 253; La Valliére, 255 ; 
Montespan, 255; his principal cour- 
tiers, 264; his arbitrary power mildly 
exercised in general, 286, 440 ; labours 
to repress duelling, 287; oppresscs 
the Protestants, 289; Madame de 
Maintenon, 299; death of the queen, 
829; privately marries Maintenon, 
381; fresh aggressions and renewal 
of war, 333; questionable gcnerosity 
to the Austrians, 336; truce of twenty 
bag agreed to, 389; his dislike to 
he Prince of Orange, 340; fresh war, 
344; reverses of his arms, 348; his 
illness, 356 ; treats for peace, 364; his 
concessions, 366; few prosecutions 
during his reign for offences against 
hi , 408; little disposed to ty- 
tea 410; his legitimate and illegi- 
timate children, 411; systensatic dis- 
of his time, 424; amusements of 
court, 429; severe illness of the 
king, 431; rejoicings at his recovery, 
432; consideratious on his character, 
438; his behaviour in cases of infec- 
tious sickness and death, 489; com- 
mences the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, 469; sues for peace, 407; 
harsh terms offered to him, 498; ap- 
peals to his people, 408 ; negotiations, 
501; treaties, 504; makes his will, 
507; his illness, 508; his advice to his 
successor, 509; his death, 510; some 
observations on his character, 511 
Louvois, Marquis of, the rival of Colbert, 
ii, 149; encourages the ambitious 
achemes of the king, 150; the foun- 
der of the commissariat system, 154; 
ls with Turenne and brings 
Condé, 161; prepares for the 
imvasion of Holland, 179; probably 
responsible for the ravage of the Pa- 
latinate, 221; his enmity to Turenne, 
926; ahd to Luxembourg, 234; cha- 
racterised as the evil genius of Louis 
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XIV., 288; suggests the foundation of 
the Hétel des Invalides, 297; advises 
war in 1688, 347; falls into disgrace, 
353; his death, 354 ; 
Luli, Jean Baptiste, introdup~, a new 
era of music in France, ii. 117 
Luxembourg, the city of, bloc! aded 
and bombarded by the Fragch in 
time of peace, ii. 336; ig-cfsured to 
them by wrest 339 tre 
Luxembourg, Marshal, his march across 
the ice towards the e, ii. 202; is 
obliged to retire, 203; his barbarity, 
203; is forced to retreat from Holland, 
208; serves on the Rhine, 287; his 
crucl imprisonment in the Bas- 
tille, 284; successes in the Nether- 
lands, 350; his death, 361 
Luzzara, battle of, ii. 474 


M. 
Maestricht taken by the French, ii. 206 ; 
illiam 


besieged in vain by W of e, 
238; restored at the peace of Nime- 
guen, 240 


Maine, Duke of, natural son of Madame 
Montespan, ii. 268; serves in Flan- 
ders, 351; his marriage, 429 

Maintenon, Madame, her early penury, 
ii. $00 ; marries the poet Scarron, ; 
her doubtful associates, 304; becomes 
governess to Madame de Montespan’s 
children, 312; supplants her in the 
king’s favour, 317; is privately mar- 
ried to Louis, 331; consulted by him 
on affairs of state, 424; her selfish 
fears, 440; her conduct on the death 
of Louis XIV., 510 

Malaga, naval battle of, ii. 479 

Malplaquet, battle of, i1. 490 

Man in the Iron Mask, history of the, 
investigated, ii. 370; not to be identi- 
fied, 407 

Mancini, Hortense, niece of Mazarin, 
sought in marriage by Charles IT. 
when an exile, il. 46; afterwards 
offered to him, and refused, 46; her 
marriage, 47 

Mancini, Mary, niece of Mazarin, i. 528 ; 
attachment to Louis AIV.,di. 22; op- 
posed by Mazarin, 30; is removed from 
court, 31; her marriage, 44 

Mancini, Glympia, niece of Mazarin, 
attachment between her and Louis 
XLV., i. 516; her marriage, 528. See 
Soissons, Countess of 

Marchialy, name applied to the Man in 
the Iron Mask, it. 373 

Mardyke, frequent captures of, i. 88; 
captured by Turenne, ii. 1; canal of, 

7, 
argaret 0 oy, pro 
of, to Louis XIV., if 24; broken off, 29 , 

Maria Louisa, Queen of Spain, her sus- 
picious death, ti. 288 

Maria Theresa, queen of Lonis XIV., 
hor jealousy of Henrietta of Orleaus, 
ii. 60; ia informed of her bushand’s 
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infidelity,* 129; her grief, 130; the 
Spartish Netherlands claimed in her 
name, 147 ; she is received as sovereign 
in the conquered towns, 157; her un- 
happy"#foe, 258, 263; her death, 329 
ndal, Turenne defeated at, i. 78 
ugh, Duke of, takes the field 
the French, ii. 471; his suc- 
he Netherlands, 472; cap- 
L , Mend endeavours to bring 
Villeroi to battle, 477; gains the 
battle of Donauwerth, 483; defeats 
the French and Bavarians at Blen- 
heim, 484; further successes, 486, 488, 
489, 490; 18 dismissed from his com- 
mand, 502 
Marlborough, Duchess of, falls into dis- 
grace with Queen Anne, who therc- 
upon changes her whole policy, ii. 500 
Marlot, a printer, rescued from the 
gibbet Dye populace, i. 272 
Marsillac, Marquis de, favours the at- 
tainment of the regency by Anne of 
Austria, i. 24; joins in the Fronde, 
233 ; becomes Duke of Rochefoucault, 
308. See Rochefoucauld, Duke of 
Marsillac, Marquis de, the younger, a 
favourite courtier, ii. 270; his genero- 
sity to Lauzun, 271 
Marsin, Count de, a warm partisan of 
Condé, i. 386; commands in Bordeaux 
for him, 448; joins him in Flanders, 
451; joins the Spaniards, ii. 157; is 
defeated, 157 ; makes head again, 201 
masonielle, rise, reign, and death of, i. 


Massa, Prince of, is obliged to head the 
insurgents at Naples, i. 472; his 
doubtful conduct, 475; is murdered, 


480 

Matalone, Duke of, supports the claims 
of the Neapolitans against the Spa- 
nish viceroy, i. 464; is accused of a 
plot to assassinate Masaniello, and 
escapes in disguise, 466; his brother 
murdered by the populace, 467 

Mathioli, Count, secretary of the Duke 
of Mantua, his intrigues with the 
French King ii. 388; his treachery, 
385; is Re by Catinat, 886; is im- 
prisoned at Pignerol, and elsewhere, 
$86, et seq. ; egg to identify him 
as the Man in the Iron Mask, 382 

Mayence captured by the Duke of Lor- 

ne, ii. 340. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, his rise, on the death 
of Richelieu, i. 28; is named superin- 
tendent of the education of Louis 
XIV., 41; sketch of his previous ca- 
reer, 46; his favour with Anne of 
Austria, 48 ; intrigues against him, 49; 
his triumph, 58: his jealousy of Tu- 
remne, 68, and of Condé, 100; dle 
pular in Paris, 111; op tho edu- 
cation of the young king, 125; his 
real character gradually revealed, 130; 
enmity of the nobles, 187; quarrel 
with De Retz, 141; tries to conciliate 
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Condé, 150; quarrel with the parlia- 
ment, 154; Sve way, 160; his igno- 
rance of the laws and customs of 
France, 166; his difficult position, 
169; his alarm at the escape of Beau- 
fort, 172; publicly ridiculed by the 
parliament for his foreign accent, 
200; his fears, 201, 207; attempts to 
conciliate De Retz, 208; the court 

uits Paris, 211; conferences with 
the deputies of the per uement, 218 ; 
the court returns to Paris, 219; again 
quits it, 227; bribes Turenne’s troops, 
248; detaches the parliament from 
the Frondeurs, 256; makes terms with 
his opponents, 267 ; moa a to gain 
De Retz, 272; threatened by fresh 
enemies, 288; proved to employ infa- 
mous agents to get up mock plots, 
296; fond of practical pokes, 303; at- 
tempts to conciliate Turenne, $16; 
proceeds with the court towards Bor- 
deaux, 319; gains possession of Bor- 
deaux, but is plunged into fresh dif- 
ficulties with the Fronde, 321; his 
fears of the union of Do Retz with 
the Condés, 325; ceaseless attacks on 
him in the parliament, 382; quits 
Paris, 338 ; decree pronounced against 
him, 339; flees to Havre, and releases 
the Condés, 341; treated coldly by 
them, and retires to Cologne, 342; 
keeps up a party in France, 344; de- 
cree against him, 346; his counsel to 
the queen, 353; recalled by her, 379; 
re-enters France, 381; is declared by 
the parliament guilty of high treason, 
383; his reception at Poitiers, 384; 
again exiled, 422; his ruse on the 
Spanish general, 423; accompanies 
the French army, 438; credit for its 
success given to him, 439; is honour- 
ably received in Paris, 444, 510; his 
conduct regarding Naples, 476; his 
bad faith, 4853; overtures to Condé, 
405 ; eh aug himself to personal dan- 

er with the army, 505; attempt on 

is life, 511; his check on the educa- 
tion of the young king, 515; places 
his nieces in his company, 516; his 
treaty with Cromwell, 519; negotia- 
tions with Spain, 521; his increasing 
power, 522; his illness, 525; mildness 
of his government, ii. 10; his energy 
against robbers, 15; endeavours to 
soften the manners of the people, 15 ; 
his occasional glenn ee 16; an eager 
and successful gambler, 17; corrupt 
doalings, 19 ; proposed marriage of the 
king, 23; removes his niece from the 
court, 31; meets Don Louis de Haro, 
and concludes the treaty of the Py- 
renees, 33; his illness, 39; splendour 
of his household, 40; at length la- 
bours to instruct Louis in the art of 
government, 43; his wealth and au- 
thority, 45; i of his nieces, 
46, 47; executes a deed of gift of his 
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wealth to the king, who regrants it to 
him, 47; his death, 48 ; his last public 


act, 49 3 

Mello, Don Francisco, defeated by 
Condé, i. 66 ; 

Mercy, General, captures Freiburg, i. 
70; obliged to retreat, 73; defeats 
Turenne at Mariendal, 78; is killed at 
Nordlingen, 82; and buried on the 
fleld, 84 

Mercy, an Impcrial general, defeated, 


l. 

Molé, the President, his noble conduct, 
i. 197; his opposition to arbitrary im- 
prisonment, 218; a deputy from the 
parliament to the court, 260; in dan- 
gor from the populace, 265, 383; at- 

empts in vain to pet possession of 
Orleans for the royal party, 390 

Monaldeschi, murder of, i. 525 

Monmouth, Duke of, attempt to iden- 
tify him with the Man in the Iron 
Mask, ii. 380 

Moutausier, Duke of, governor to the 
dauphin, ii. 447; his upright charac- 


ter, 448 

Montbazon, Madame de, obliged to 
apologise to the Princess of Condé, i. 
58 ordered to withdraw from court, 


Montecuculi, his retreat on Augsburg, 
i. 120; defeats the Turks at St. Go- 
dart, ii. 146; joins the Elector of 
Brandenburg, 201 ; crosses the Rhine, 
210; his campaign against Turenne, 
229; his sorrow on the death of his 
great adversary, 233; is obliged to 
retire to Germany by Condé, 235 

Montespan, Madame, her rise at court, 
ii. 256; her history, 259; her children, 
268 ; her redceming qualities, 264; is 
supplanted by M e Maintenon, 
317; disputes between them, 351 ; 
triumph of Maintenon, 327 ; retires 
from court, 426; her death, 426 

Montespan, Marquis de, imprisoned in 
the Bastille, ti. 261; refuses to reccive 
his wife when discarded by the king, 


426 

Montpensier, Mademoiselle, reports tho 
interviews of Condé’s partisans with 
Mazarin to her father, the Duke of 
Orleans, i. 321; gains possession of Or- 
leans, 389; her return to Paris, 400; 
wishes to marry the young king, 402 ; 
opens the gates of Paris to Condé, 409 ; 
fires the cannon of the Bastille on the 
royal troops, 411; her secret marriage 
to Lauzun, ii. 269 

Morgan, General, serves at the siege of 
Dunkirk, ii. 8; at the battle of the 
Dunes, 5 

Morin, the astrologer, i. 1 

Munster, Bishop of, his roguish con- 
duct, ii. 142, 144; joins France 

- ggainst Holland, 175 

Munster, peace of, i. 120 
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N. ° 

Namur, sige and capture of, di. 354; 
recaptured by William III., 362 

Nantes, edict of, revoked, ii. 298; its 
evil effects to France, 294 we 

Naples, Spent government of, i, 158; 
revolt of Masanicllo, 458 ; proce,Jings 
of the Duke of, Guise, 471; An? city 
captured by treachery, 490<.-vhe Spa- 
nish authority ro-este?*tened, 401 

Navailles, Duke and Duchess of, their 
opposition to the licentiousness of the 
court, ii. 127, 129; the duke serves at 
Candia, 265 

Neerwinden, battle of, ii. 356 

Nemours, Duke of, frequent quarrels 
with the Duke of Beaufort, i. 386, 
~ 390; is killed by him in a duel, 


Nimeguen, conferences at, ii. 248, 248 ; 


peace, 249 eG ; 
Nimon !’Enclos, an intimate friend of 
Madame Scarron, ii. 304 
Noailles, Marshal, his successes in 
Spain, ii. 359 
Nobles, assembly of the, i. 344; they 
demand a meeting of the states- 
general, 345; thwarted by Condé, 347 
Nordlingen, battle of, i. 80 


Onate, Count, appointed Governor of 
Naples, i. 489; suppresses the insur- 
rection, 491 

Orange, Henry Frederic, Prince of, pro- 
tests against the removal of Richelieu, 
i. 18; letter to D’Estrades, 57 

Orange, William, Prince of (afterwards 
William III of England), his claim to 
the stadtholdership supported by 
Charles 11., ii. 134; offers to mediate 
for Holland with Charles, 178; ap- 
pointed captain-general and admiral, 
179; retreats before the French, 186; 
is elected stadtholder, 189; his noble 
example, 189; foils Condé, 207; recap- 
tures Naarden, 208; pursues the 
troops of Luxembourg, 209; joins the 
Imperialists, 211; is defeated at Soneff, 
216; besieges Maestrickt, 938 ; attacks 
Luxembourg after the peace, 252;” 
the constant opponent of Louis, 339 ; 
forms the league of Augsburg against 
him, 341; dethrones James II. of 
England, 347. See William III. of 
England . 

Orbitello, naval battle of, i. 99 

Orleans, Gaston, Duke of, intrigues for 
the regency, i. 22; defeated oxy the 

romptitude of Anne of Austria, 25; 

is weak character, 58, 222; commands 
the French army in Flanders, 74, 88 ; 
his jealousy of Condé, 104; aspires to 
popularity, 205; inclines to the parlia- 
ment, 218; open quarrel with the 
queen, 220; reconciliation, 223; ac- 
companies the court in their retreat, 
229 ; returns to aris, 266 ; scandalous 
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story of his mistress, Mademoiselle 
Soydh, 300 ; falls under the rule of De 

tz, 824; the queen and Mazarin 
at t to regain him, but fail, 333; 
caunke“jof De Retz, 389 ; his irresolu- 
t 340; swayed by Condé, 347; 
Coté quarrels with him, 350; gua- 
rante 4 Condé’s safety, 361; attempts 

arr uillon and Turenne, 379 ; 
supports Cumlé, 382; his indecision, 


408 ; induced by his daughter to re- 
ceive Condé, 410; is fa aod in 
Paris, 420; his alarm on the retire- 
ment of Condé, 432; is banished to 
Blois, 483 ; his death, ii. 47 

Orleans, Mademoiselle. See Montpen- 
sier, Mademoiselle 

Orleans, Philippe, Duke of, his cam- 
paign in Flanders, ii. 235; is too suc- 
cessful and is recalled, 241; his cha- 
racter, 413; his claim to the Spanish 
succession, 464; his protest, 468; his 
compels in Italy and Spain, 481, 493, 

4y 

Orleans, Philippe, Duke of, son of the 

preceding, styled at first Duke dec 
hartres, li. 414; his vicious character, 

414: his marriage, 428; indignation 
of his mother, 428; appointed regent 
of Louis XV., 507 : 

Ormeée, a faction in Bordeaux, i. 446 

Oudenarde, battle of, ii. 488 


P. 
Paille, the faction so called, i. 417 
Palatinate, the, barbarously ravaged by 
Turenne, ii. 220; again by Duras, 443 
Paris blockaded by Condé, 1. 289; forces 
raised for its defence, 240; tumults 
in, 261, 340 
Parliament of Paris, will of Louis XIII. 
set aside by, i. 41; opposition to the 
financial schemes of Mazarin, 154; 
obnoxious edicts refused, 157; decree 
of union with the other high courts, 
159; the court yields, 160; two of 
their number arrested, 179; the par- 
liament visit the queen thereon, 196; 
the queasy ives way, 200; the queen 
complaiay oflibels, and is contemp- 
tuously treated by the parliament, 
210; decree igsued by them, 216; con- 
ferences with the court, 218; “the 
question of public safety,” 218 ; com- 
mencement of tho civil war, 225; 
negotiations with Spain, 246; pro- 
posals from the court, 240; articles 
of peace senee 260; the deputies 
who signed them regarded as traitors, 
261; sent back to the court to make 
other stipulations,264; peace restored, 
267; proceedings nst Mazarin, 
832, 389, 842; scene in the chamber, 
363; its veeleone conduct, 385; or- 
dered to repair to Pontoise, 422; peti- 
tion for the exile of Mazarin, 422; at- 
tompt to dispute the royal edicts 
ng, 


promptly stopped by the 
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Partisans, financiers so called, proceed- 
ings against, ii. 92 

Paulette, the, its nature, i. 158 

Eee berouen, Lord, services in Spain, 
ii. 

Petit-maitres, the party so called, i. 288 

Pheasants, Isle of, conferences at the 
ii. 88; meeting of the French and 
Spanish courts at, 38 

Philip IV. of Spain heads his army in 
Catalonia, i. 75; death of, ii. 146 

Philip V. of Spain distinguishes him- 
self at the battle of Luzzara, ii. 474; 
his general apathy and_ indolence, 
475; his occasional activity, 481; his 
throne assured to him by the trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Rastadt, 504, 506 

Philipsburg, captured by Condé, i. 74; 
besioged by the Duke of Lorraine, ii. 
237; taken by him, 288; is ceded to 
the emperor by the peace of Nime- 
guen, 250; captured by the dauphin, 
345; restored to the emperor, 366 

Pignerol, a state prison, ii. 88; Fouquct, 
Lauzun, and others, confined there, 
83, 88, 885 

Pimentel, a Spanish agent, sent to offer 
the handof the Infantato Louis XIV., 
ii. 26; settles the preliminaries of the 
treaties of the Pyrenees, 29 

Poisoners, the, proceedings against, ii. 
279; punishments inflicted, 287 

Police of Paris and other great towns, 
state of, under Richelieu, 1.30; utterly 
neglected under Mazarin, ii. 15; re- 
formed after his death, 119 

Pomponne, Marquis de, his unccremo- 
nious dismissal from office, ii. 274 

Pontchartrain appointed controller ge- 
neral, ii. 421 

oe huuiiliation of the, by Louis XIV., 


Portugal, support given toagainst Spain, 
hy Charles tL. if. 1375 also by Louis 
IV.,145; recognised by Spain as in- 
dependent, 164 
et aa couduct of the queen of, ii. 


64 
Portugal, Peter II. of, joins the allies 
against France, ii. 478 
Potier, Bishop of Beavois, nominal 
prime minister, i. 42; dismissed, 61 
Princess Palatine negotiates with De 
Si i.828; allies herself to the court, 


43, 
Prior, the poet, employed in secret ne- 
oo with the French court, ii. 


0 
Prisons in France, a view of the, ii. 367 
Protligacy of the court of Louis XIV., 


1. 261 
Prophets, pretended, in the Cevennes, 
ii, 457 


Protestants, Richelieu’s hatred of them 
rather political than religious, ii. 289 ; 

5 greg oppression of, by Louis 
IV., 289; suppression of the chamber 

of the edict, 291; the edict of Nantes 
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revoked, 293 ; flight of the Protestants, 
292, 294 


J 
Pyrenees, treaty of the, principal con- 
ditions, ii. 83 : 


R. 

Ramillies, battle of, ii. 486 

Rantzau, Count de, captured by Mercy, 
i. 69; his rivalry with Gassion, 108 

Rastadt, confercnces at, ii. 505 

Regency, intrigues for the, i. 22; ob- 
tained by Anne of Austria, 25; its 
limitations removed by the parlia- 
ment, 41; “the fair days of the re- 
gency,” 61, 124 : . 

Reprisais in the war in Guienne, i. 320 

Bhetel, battle of, i. 822; employed by 
De Retz against Mazarin, 331. 

Rhetel captured from the Spaniards by 
Turenne, i. 494 ; 

Sling, peace of the, by Louis XIV., 
ii.1 

Richelieu, Cardinal, examines La Porte, 
i, 11; hostility to Anne of Austria, 14; 
his death, and character,19 

Richelicu, Duke de, marriage of, i. 300, 

Rochefoucault, Duke of, plans a civil 
war in Guienne, i. 308; assists in do- 
fending Bordeaux, 320: his hatred of 
De Retz, 344; attempts his life in the 
parliament house, 364; De Retz’s sar- 
casm, 365; accompanies Conde in his 
journey in disguise, 387; wounded at 
the battle of St. Antoine, 407; recon- 
ciled to the court, 493 

Rocroi, battle of, i. 63 : 

Rohan, Chevalier de, conspiracy of, ii. 
275; his execution, 277 

Rosas caper’ by the French, i.86 | 

Rosen, General, treachery of, i. 105; is 
seized by Turenne at the head of his 
troops, 106 . 

Ryswick, peace of, 11. 366 


8. 
St. Aignan, a favourite of Louis XTV., 
ii. 267 


St. Jars, Chevalier de, imprisoned in the 
Bastille, i. 8; assists in the secret 
correspondence of La Porte and 
Anne of Austria, 12 

St. Mars, directions to, for the safe 
keeping of prisoners at Pignerol, ii. 
85; becomes governor of the Bas- 
tille, 371; correspondence of, with 
Louvois, concerning his prisoners, 85, 


387 
St. Simon, Duke of, attributes the 
death of the Duchess of Orleans to 
poison, ii. 174; his character, 451 
Savino, a Neapolitan friar, brings for- 
ward Masaniello, i. 458 
ap tl oe ee Bp mie Jeesue w 
urg, ii. ; is ea 
fon, Suen Trance, i 
n defea: y Catina ; makes 
peace with , 361; allies himself 
with France in the war of the Spanish 
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succession, 469; joins the peri- 
alists, 478 ; receives Sicily at tlie peace 
of Utrecht, 504 

Savoy, Prince Thomas of, saves *he life 
of De Retz, i. 427 “ 


Savoy, Prince Eugene of. See E / kno, 

ince 

Bavoy, Princess of, generosity4f Louis 
XIV. t c _" 





0, ii. 438 
Scarron, the poet, fi husband of 
Madame de Maintenon, ii. 808; her 


testimony to his goodness of heart, 


308 

Schomberg, Count de, sent with an 
auxiliary force to Portugal, ii. 145 
effects a junction with puzembours, 
209; raises the siege of Maestrioht, 
238 


Schomberg, a Dutch general, covers the 
retreat at Ekerens, ii. 477 
Scotland, attempted invasion of, ii. 489 
Sedan surrendered by the Duke of 
Bouillon, i. 186 ; his fruitless attempts 
to regain it, 136, 247 
elai, Marquis de, reply of the 
oge of Genoa to, ii. 299; succeeds 
his father, Colbert, in the adminis- 
tate of the marine, 347; his death, 


Scguier, the chancellor, his character, 
11.'166 ; his danger on the day of the 
barricades, 192 

Scneff, battle of, ii. 216 

Sheerness burnt by the Dutch, ii. 145 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, bombards Tou- 
lon, ii. 494 

Sicily, attempt to separate from tho 
Spanish dominions, ii. 245; given to 
the Duko of Savoy by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 504 

Sinsheim, battle of, ii. 219 

Soissons, Count de, conspires against 
Richelieu, i. 17 

Soissons, Countess of, 1 poco super- 
intendent of Maria Theresa’s house- 
hold, ii. 47; intrigues regarding Ma- 
demoiselle la Valliére, 126; informs 
the queen of the infidelity of Louis 
XIV., 129; is banished «from court 
129; is suspected of bens concerned 
with the Poisoners, and retires to 
Spain, 283; is obliged to leave that 
country, 283 ; her miserable death, 284 

pelea sess for, ed an 
pain encourages the Frondeurs, i. 249; 
gains by the dissensions in France, 

; peace with France desired by, ii. 
24; armistice agreed to, 29; treaty of 


peace, 38 
Spain, Charles ITI. of, ii. 478, See Aus- 
tria, Archduke Charles of 
, dominions, treaties for the par- 
tition of the, ii. 465; death of one of 
the parties, and consequent new 
hires 466 ; will of Charles II., 467 
Spanish generals, Turenne’s ridiculous 
picture of the, 1. 501 
Spanish politeness and wit, ii. 186 
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Spanish succession, claims to the, ii. 
Cy 


Spehish succession, war of the, ii. 469 

Stei: kirk, battle of, ii. 355 . 

Stenay.- nne throws himself into, 

i)\15; the town captured by Fabert, 
i.4 

Stras. “xg, a free city, hostile to the 
Frenc. .ii. 242; is -betrayed by tho 
bishop ai.” ‘nagistrates, and obliged 
to capitulate, 855; restored by the 
treaty of Ryswick, 366 = 

Straw, the symbol of a faction, i. 412 


T. 

Tailles, direct taxes, from which the 
French nobility were cxempt, ii. 100, 
121; in at into, 121 

Tallard, Marshal, captures Landau, ii. 
478; is defeated and made prisonor 
at Blenheim, 483 

Tariff, the, i. 153; opposed by the par- 
liament of Paris, and abandoned, 154 

Temple, Sir William, imposed on by the 
Bishop of Munster, ii. 143 ; his scheme 
for the celebrated triple alliance, 160 

Tho “three queons,” ii. 262 

Thibaudiére, treachery of, i. 6 

Toisé, the, i. 151; its revival opposed by 
force of arms by the people of Paris, 


153 

Torture, death by, inflicted on a mes- 
senger, ii, 68 ; 

Toulon besicged by Prince Eugene, and 
bombarded by the English fleet, ii. 
494 

Toulouse, Count of, natural son of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, ii. 263 ; his con- 
duct at the battle of Malaga, 479 

Tourville, Marquis de, defeated at La 
Hogue, ii. 360 ; his death, 444 

Trevoux, surprise of, i.34 ox 

Triple alliance, scheme of tho, origina- 
tor of, ii. 164 

Turenne, Viscount, recalled from Italy, 
i.68; his successes on the Rhine, 69 ; 
reduced to inactivity, 74; is defeated 
at Mariendal, 78; his ‘services at 
Nordlingen, 84; captures Treves, 85 ; 
his extra*.2imary march to join the 
Swedes, 95; suppresses the revolt of 
the Weimar troops, 107; solicited by 
both el ifi the war of the Fronde, 
247; inclines to the parliament, but is 
deserted by his troops, 248; flies into 
Holland, 248; joins the Spaniards, 
$16; is defeated near Genneville, $22 ; 
returns to the French service, 344; 
visits Condé, $60; refuses to join in 
his rebellion, 378; gained by the 
court, 879; skirmishes with Condé, 
302, 400; detaches the Duke of Lor- 
raine from the party of Condé, 401; 
battle of St. Antoine, 405; defends 
himself inst superior numbers, 
425; his skilful retreat, 429; brings 
the king back to Paris, 482; 
Condé to retreat from France, 437 ; 
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uarre! with La Ferté, 437; captures 
hetel, 494; defends Picardy against 
Condé, 494; obliges him to retreat 
from before Arras, 502; is defeated 
by Condé before Valenciennes, 508 ; 
c — a sorectory sari aban of me 
rliament, ; captures Mardyke, 
1; defeats the Spaniards and Condé 
at the Dunes, 4; captures Dunkirk, 6; 
further successes, 9; his simplicity o 
living, 20; his remark on the prose- 
cution of Fouquet, 77 ; opposed to the 
ambitious schemes of Louis, 150; is 
created marshal-general of the armies 
of Franco, 154; rebukes Louvois, who 
in revenge brings Condé again for- 
ward, 161; cabal against him, 181; 
serves in Holland, 186; his brilliant 
campaign in Westphalia, 204; out- 
manceuvred by Montecuculi, 210; re- 
turns to France, 211; crosses the 
Rhine, 217; defeats the Imperialists 
at Sinsheim, 220; ravages the Palati- 
nate, 220; disobeys the king’s order 
to retreat, 221; battle of Ensheim, 
223 ; his politic retreat, 224; advances, 
and drives the Imperialists across the 
Rhine, 225; ced ee against Mon- 
tecuculi, 229; is killed, 231; his cha- 
racter, 232; honours paid to his me- 
mory, 233 


U. 
“Ugly Helen” (Madame de Ponts), her 
marriage with the Duko de Richelieu, 
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Ulrick, Prince of Wurtemberg, his 
heroic defence of a ford saves the 
Imperial army, i. 120; is afterwards 
captured by the French, 121; supports 
Conde, 424 

Utrecht, negotiations at, ii. 508 ; various 
treaties signed, 504 


V. 
Val de Grace, convent of, i. 9; visit of 
Anne of Austria to, 211 
Valenciennes captured, ii. 239 
Van Beuningen, ambassador from Hol- 
land, offends Louis XIV., ii. 162 
Vauban employed to re-fortify Louis’s 
conquests in the Netherlands, ii. 169 ; 
personally opposed to Cohorn, 354 
Vaubecourt burnt by Condé, i. 438 
Vaubrun defeated by Montecuculi, ii. 
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Vendéme,gDuc de, negotiations of Ma- 
zarin with, i. 273; commands a naval 
force against the Spaniards, 452 

Vendéme, Marshal Duc de, grandson of 
the preceding, his successes in Spain, 
ii. 363 ; opposed to Prince Eugene in 
Italy, 474; disarms the troops of the 
Duke of Savoy, 478; is defeated at 
Oudenarde, 488 

Vermandois, Count of, natural son_o: 

ademoiselle la Valliare, ii. 255; his 

death, 337; attempted to be identified 

with the Man in the Iron Mask, 376 
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Vigo, Spanish fleet destroyed at, ii, 


Villars reduces the Camisards, ii. 461 ; 
his campaign in Ge v, 478; is 
defeated by the Prince of Baden, 486 ; 
his successes, 487 ; is defeated at Mal- 
peas 491; is successful against 

nee Rugene, 508; settles terms of 
peace with him, 505 

Villeroi, Marshal, serves in Flanders, i. 
108; governor of Louis XIV., 127; is 
appointed president of the council of 
finance, ii. 96 

Villeroi, Marshal Duke de, son of tho 
preceding, appointed to the command 
in Flanders, 1i. 861; his misconduct, 
362; is captured at Cremona, 473; is 
contemptuously released, 477; is de- 
feated at Ramillies, 486 

Viole, the President, an instrument of 

Retz, i. 215; sent by Condé and 
Conti to insult Madomoiselle deChev- 
reuse, 350 : 7 : 

Vivonne, Duke of, his expedition to Si- 
cily, ii. 245; his bad conduct there, 
246 


Voltaire, his account of the Man in the 
Iron Mask examined, ii. 871, e¢ seq. 
Vouldy, sent to arrest the Princesses 
of Condé, is deceived by them, and 

suffers them to escape, i. 310 


INDEX. 


hf 


W. 
Waldec, Prince .of, defeats Huncity’ss, 
it, 349; is defeated by Luxemborh,, 





351 
Weimar, revolt of the sig y* ae 3 
wise and humane conduct of Au- 


renne, 106, 107 

William IIl., of England, is objifid to 
retreat before Luxembou 
is defeated at Neerwie®tn, 356; re- 
captures Namur, 362; his views re- 
garding the Spanish succession, 465; 

is death, 471 

Winter, severe, of 1709, ii. 496 

Wraugel, General, jealous of theFrench 
conquests in Germany, 1.96; said to 
tamper with the allies of France, 119 


y. : 

York, James Duke of, character of Tu- 
renne, by,i. 493; employed by Turenno 
in negotiations, 401; serves before 
Arraa, 500; serves in the Spanish 
army at the battle of the Dunes, ii. 4; 
commands the English fleet against 
tg outen, 180. See James [I. of 

ngla: 


{ 
glan 
| Ypres taken by the French, ii. 244 


Z. 
| Zusmarhausen, running fight of, i. 119 


THE END. 





WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUBE, STRAND. 


